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PREFACE 

t 

This book is a baaal fifth grade reader. It contains only 
critically selected material, most of which is representative of 
the writings of leading American and English authors. Every 
selection has literary merit. 

In addition to their literary merit, and of no less importance, 
these selections are characterized by their power to interest and 
impress boys and giris of fifth grade age. To determine their 
power, every selection has been tested over and over again, with 
thousands of children ; only those that ranked high in this crucial 
test have been given place in this book. 

The chief and primary purpose of nearly every selection is 
inspiration rather than mere information. They appeal, as all 
real literature does, to fundamental, universal emotions and 
ideals. 

The setting of these appeals covers the widest ranges of incident, 
space, and time. A suitable, but not excessive, proportion of the 
selections are quite "up-to-date," representing some of the best 
literature so far developed by the World War. , 

An original and, though increasingly imitated, still a distin- 
guishing excellence of the Aldine Readers is found in the direc- 
tions, suggestions, stimulus, and aids to the most interesting 
and successful use of the books, that are given throughout the 
series to pupils and teachers. Accompanying the Primer and 
the first two books is the incomparable Teacher's Manual — 
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''Learning to Read." In each of the five higher books of the 
series, including this book, a rare and most useful feature con- 
sists in the suggestions for study and the thought-provoking 
questions addressed to pupils under the caption, Learning to 
Study and Think, that follows each selection. Closely correlat- 
ing with these directions to pupils are the Suggestions to Teachers 
in the Teacher's Edition. 

These directions to pupils and suggestions to teachers are not 
of a kind to restrict the originality of pupils or teachers in their 
study and interpretation of the selections ; on the contrary, as 
has been abundantly demonstrated, they are invaluable aids. 

The selections from the writings of Henry W. Longfellow and 
Alice Gary are used by the kind permission of, and by special 
arrangement with, Houghton Mifflin Company, the authorized 
publishers of the works of these authors. Authors and publishers 
also make grateful acknowledgment for permission kindly granted 
to include in this book certain selections, as follows: to Harper 
& Brothers, for The Troubles of a Lazy LitUe Boy, by R. K. Mun- 
kittrick; to H. M. Caldwell Company, for A Strange Witness, 
from Neddy, the Autobiography of a Donkey; to D. C. Heath & 
Company, for A Greedy Shepherd, by Frances Browne ; to Ginn 
& Company, for The Rainbow Snake and Glooskap and the Winter 
Giant, by Gilbert L. Wilson ; and to the Century Company, for 
Capturing a Torpedo, by C. H. Claudy. 

We would also express our obligations and gratitude to Mrs. 
R. D. C. Rob])ins for the use of The Soldier's Reprieve. 

New Haven 
August, 1920 
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THE QUEEN'S CROQUET PARTY 

A large rose tree stood near the entrance of the gar- 
den ; the roses growing on it were white, but there were 
three gardeners at it, busily painting them red. Alice 

» 

thought this a very curious thing, and she went nearer 
to watch them, and just as she came up to them, she 
heard one of them say : " Look out now. Five ! Don't 
go splashing paint over me like that!'' 

"I couldn't help it," said Five, in a sulky tone; 
''Seven jogged my elbow." 

On which Seven looked up and said : "That's right. 
Five ! Always lay the blame on others !" 

"Ycm'd better not talk!" said Five. ''I heard the 
Queen say only yesterday you deserved to be be- 
headed." 

''What for?" said the one who had spoken first. 

"That's none of your business, Two !" said Seven. 

"Yes, it is his business!" said Five. "And I'll tell 
him — it was for bringing the cook tuUp roots instead 
of onions." 
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Seven flung down his brush, and had just begun, 
"Well, of all the unjust things — '' when his eye 
chanced to fall upon Alice, as she stood watching them, 
and he checked himself suddenly: the others looked 
round also, and all of them bowed low. 

"Would you tell me, please," said Alice, a Uttle 
timidly, "why you are painting those roses?" 

Five and Seven said nothing, but looked at Two. 

Two began, in a low voice: "Why, the fact is, you 
see. Miss, this here ought to have been a red rose tree, 
and we piit a white one in by mistake, and if the Queen 
was to find it out, we should all have our heads cut 
off, you know. So, you see. Miss, we're doing our best, 
afore she comes, to — " 

At this moment Five, who had been anxiously look- 
ing across the garden, called out: "The Queen! The 
Queen ! " and the three gardeners instantly threw them- 
selves flat upon their faces. There was a sound of 
many footsteps, and Alice looked round, eager to see 
the Queen. 

First came ten. soldiers carrying clubs ; these were all 
shaped like the three gardeners, oblong and flat, with 
their hands and feet at the corners ; next the ten court- 
iers ; these were ornamented all over with diamonds, 
and walked two and two, as the soldiers did. After 
these came the royal children ; there were ten of them, 
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and the Uttle dears came jumping merrily along, hand 
in hand, in couples; they were all ornamented with 
hearts. Next came the guests, mostly Kings and 
Queens, and among them Alice recognized the White 
Rabbit ; it was talking in a hurried, nervous manner, 
smiUng at everything that was said, and went by with- 
out noticing her. Then followed the Knave of Hearts, 
carrying the King^s crown on a crimson velvet cushion ; 
and last of all this grand procession came the king 

AND THE QUEEN OF HEARTS. 

Alice was rather doubtful whether she ought not to 
lie down on her face like the three gardeners, but she 
could not remember ever having heard of such a rule 
at processions. ''And, besides, what would be the use 
of a procession, '^ thought she, "if people had all to 
lie down on their faces, so that they couldn't see it?" 
So she stood where she was, and waited. 

When the procession came opposite to Alice, they all 
stopped and looked at her, and the Queen said severely, 
"Who is this?" She said it to the Knave of Hearts, 
who only bowed and smiled in reply. 

"Idiot!" said the Queen, tossing her head impa- 
tiently; and, turning to Alice, she went on, "What's 
your name, child?" 

"My name is Alice, so please your Majesty," said 
Alice, very poUtely ; but she added to herself : "Why, 
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they're only a pack of cards, after all. 1 needn't be 
afraid of them!'' 

''And who are these ? " said the Queen, pointing to the 
three gardeners who were lying round the rose tree; 
for you see, as they were lying on their faces, and the 
pattern on their backs was the same as the rest of the 
pack, she could not tell whether they were gardeners, 
or soldiers, or courtiers, or three of her own children. 

''How should I know?" said AUce, surprised at her 
own courage. "It's no business of mine\^^ 

The Queen turned crimson with fury, and began 
screaming : "Off with her head ! Off with — " 

"Nonsense !" said Alice, very loudly and decidedly, 
and the Queen was silent. 

The King laid his hand upon her arm, and timidly 
said, "Consider, my dear; she is only a child !" 

The Queen turned angrily away from him, and said 
to the Knave, "Turn them over !" 

The Knave did so, very carefully, with one foot. 

"Get up !" said the Queen, in a shrill, loud voice, and 
the three gardeners instantly jumped up, and began 
bowing to the King, the Queen, the royal children, and 
everybody else. 

" Leave off that ! " screamed the Queen. " You make 
me giddy." And then turning to the rose tree, she 
went on, "What have you been doing here?" 
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"May it please your Majesty," said Two, in a very 
hxuable tone, going down on one knee as he spoke, "we 
were trying — " 

"/ see!" said the Queen, who had meanwiiile been 
examining the roses. "Off with their heads !" and the 
procession moved on, three of the soldiers remaining 
behind to execute the unfortunate gardeners, who ran 
to Alice for protection. 
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"You shan't be beheaded ! " said Alice, and she put 
them in a large flower pot that stood near. The three 
soldiers wandered about for a ininute or two, looking 
for them, and then quietly marched off after the others. 
Are their heads off?'' shouted the Queen. 
Their heads are gone, if it please your Majesty!" 
the soldiers shouted in reply. 

'^That's right !" shouted the Queen. "Can you play 
croquet?" 

The soldiers were silent and looked at Alice, as the 
question was evidently meant for her. 

"Yes!" shouted Ahce. 

"Come on, then!" roared the Queen, and Alice 
joined the procession, wondering very much what would 
happen next. 

"It's — it's a very fine day !" said a timid voice at 
her side. She was walking by the White Rabbit, who 
was peeping anxiously into her face. 

"Very," said Alice; "where's the Duchess?" 

"Hush! hush!" said the Rabbit, in a low, hurried 
tone. He looked anxiously over his shoulder as he 
spoke, and then raised himself upon tiptoe, put his 
mouth close to her ear, and whispered, "She's under 
sentence of execution." 

"What for?" said Alice. 

"Did you say, 'What a pity' ?" the Rabbit asked. 
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''No, I didn't/' said AUce; ''I don't think it's at aU 
a pity. I said, 'What for?' " 

"She boxed the Queen's ears — " the Rabbit began. 
Alice gave a little scream of laughter. "Oh, hush!" 
the Rabbit whispered in a frightened tone. "The 
Queen will hear you. You see she came rather late, 
and the Queen said — " 

"Get to your places !" shouted the Queen, in a voice 
of thunder, and people began running about in aU 
directions, tumbUng up against each other; however, 
they got settled down in a minute or two, and the game 
began. 

Alice thought she had never seen such a curious 
croquet ground in her Uf e : it was all ridges and furrows, 
the croquet balls were live hedgehogs, and the mallets 
live flamingoes, and the soldiers had to double them- 
selves up and stand on their hands and feet to make the 
arches. 

The chief difficulty Alice found at first was in man- 
aging her flamingo; she succeeded in getting its body 
tucked away, comfortably enough, under arm, with its 
legs hanging down, but generally, just as she had got 
its neck nicely straightened out and was going to give 
the hedgehog a blow with its head, it would twist itself 
round and look up in her face, with such a puzzled ex- 
pression that she could not help bursting out laughing ; 
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and when she had got its head down and was gomg to 
begin again, it was very provoking to find that the 
hedgehog had unrolled itself and was in the act of 
crawling away: besides all this, there was generally 
a ridge or a furrow in the way wherever she wanted to 
send the hedgehog to, and, as the doubled-up soldiers 
were always getting up and walking off to other parts 
of the ground, Alice soon came to the conclusion that 
it was a very difficult game indeed. 

The players all played at once without waiting for 
turns, quarreling all the while and fighting for the 
hedgehogs ; and in a very short time the Queen was in a 
furious passion, and went stamping about and shout- 
ing '' Off with his head ! '' or '' Off with her head ! " about 
once in a minute. 

Alice began to feel very uneasy ; to be sure, she had 
not as yet had any dispute with the Queen; but she 
knew that it might happen any minute. '^And then," 
thought she, ''what would become of me? They're 
dreadfully fond of beheading people here; the great 
wonder is, that there's any one left alive !" 

She was looking about for some way of escape and 
wondering whether she could get away without being 
seen, when she noticed a curious appearance in the air ; 
it puzzled her very much at first, but after watching it a 
minute or two she made it out to be a grin, and she said 
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to herself, ''It^s the Cheshire Cat; now I shall have 
somebody to talk to/' 

''How are you getting on?'' said the Cat, as soon as 
there was mouth enough for it to speak with. 

Alice waited till the eyes appeared, and then nodded. 
''It's no use speaking to it," she thought, "till its ears 
have come, or at least one of them." In another minute 
the whole head appeared, and then Alice put down her 
flamingo and began an account of the game, feeling 
very glad she had some one to listen to her. The Cat 
seemed to think that there was enough of it now in 
sight, and no more of it appeared. 

" I don't think they play at all fairly," Alice began, in 
rather a complaining tone, "and they all quarrel so 
dreadfully one can't hear one's self speak — and they 
don't seem to have any rules in particular ; at least, if 
there are, nobody attends to them — and you've no 
idea how confusing it is all the things being alive ; for 
instance, there's the arch I've got to go through next, 
walking about at the other end of the ground — and I 
should have croqueted the Queen's hedgehog just now, 
only it ran away when it saw mine coming!" 

"How do you like the Queen?" said the Cat, in a 
low voice. 

"Not at all," said Alice; "she's so extremely — " 
Just then she noticed that the Queen was close behind 
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her, listening; so she went on ''likely to win, that it's 
hardly worth while finishing the game. " 

The Queen smiled and passed on. 

''Who are you talking to?'' said the King, coming 
up to Alice and looking at the Cat's head with great 
curiosity. 

"It's a friend of mine — a Cheshire Cat," said 
Alice; "allow me to introduce it." 

"I don't like the look of it at all," said the King; 
"however, it may kiss my hand, if it likes." 

"I'd rather not," the Cat remarked. 

"Don't be impertinent," said the King, "and don't 
look at me like that ! " He got behind Alice as he spoke. 

"A cat may look at a king," said Alice. "I've read 
that in some book, but I don't remember where." 

"Well, it must be removed," said the King, very 
decidedly ; and he called to the Queen, who was passing 
at the moment, -"My dear I I wish you would have 
this cat removed !" 

The Queen had only one way of settling all difficul- 
ties, great or small. "Off with his head!" she said, 
without even looking round. 

"I'll fetch the executioner myself," said the King, 
eagerly, and he hurried off. 

Alice thought she might as well go back and see how 
the game was going on, as she heard the Queen's voice 
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in the distance, screaming with passion. She had al- 
ready heard her sentence three of the players to be exe- 
cuted for having missed their turns, and she did not 
like the look of things at all, as the game was in such 
confusion that she never knew whether it was her turn 
or not. So she went off in search of her hedgehog. 

The hedgehog was engaged in a fight with another 
hedgehog, which seemed to Alice an excellent oppor- 
tunity for croqueting one of them with the other : the 
only difficulty was, that her flamingo was gone across 
to the other side of the garden, where Alice could see 
it trying in a helpless sort of way to fly up into a tree. 

By the time she had caught the flamingo and brought 
it back, the fight was over and both of the hedgehogs 
were out of sight; ''But it doesn't matter much,'' 
thought Alice, ''as all the arches are gone from this 
side of the ground." So she tucked it away under her 
arm, that it might not escape again, and went back to 
have a Uttle more conversation with her friend. 

When she got back to the Cheshire Cat, she was sur- 
prised to find quite a large crowd collected round it. 
There was a dispute going on between the executioner, 
the King, and the Queen, who were all talking at once, 
while all the rest were quite silent and looked very 
uncomfortable. 

The moment Alice appeared, she was appealed to by 
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all three to settle the question, and they repeated their 
arguments to her, though, as they all spoke at once, she 
found it very hard to make out exactly what they said. 

The executioner's argument was, that you couldn't 
cut off a head unless there was a body to cut it off 
from : that he had never had to do such a thing before, 
and he wasn't going to begin at his time of life. 

The King's argument was, that anything that had a 
head could be beheaded, and that you weren't to talk 
nonsense. 
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The Queen^s argument was, that if something wasnH 
done about it in less than no time, she'd have every- 
body executed, all around. It was this last remark 
that had made the whole party look so grave and 
anxious. 

Alice could think of nothing else to say but, ''It be- 
longs to the Duchess ; you'd better ask her about it.'' 

''She's in prison," the Queen said to the executioner ; 
"fetch her here." And the executioner went off like an 
arrow. 

The Cat's head began fading away the moment he 
was gone, and, by the time he had come back with the 
Duchess, it had entirely disappeared : so the King and 
the executioner ran wildly up and down, looking for 
it, while the rest of the party went back to the game. 

— Lewis Carroll 



Learning to Study and Think 

Find the meaning of the following words in the dictionary : 
recognized, courtiers, fury, giddy, execute, provoking, appeared, 
impertinent, execution, opportunity. Find each word in the 
story, and read aloud the sentence in which it appears, 
using in place of each some other word which has the same 
meaning. 

Make a list of all the words you can find in the story 
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which express anger. Who is the person whom all these 
words are used to describe ? 

Why were the gardeners called Two, Five, and Seven? 
Why were they painting the roses? Can you suggest a 
better plan ? 

What word could be used in place of severely, on page 11? 
Instead of dispute, on page 16? 

Was Alice afraid of the Queen? Why? Was any one 
afraid of her ? Why ? 

Have you ever played croquet? How was the Queen's 
croquet game different from the game that you have played ? 

Why did Alice interrupt herself so suddenly? Did she 
give her real reason for disliking the Queen ? What do you 
think she was. going to say? 

Why did the King get behind Alice when he was talking 
to the cat? 

Why did the executioner refuse to behead the cat ? 
How did the dispute end ? 

Would you like to read all of the book from which this 
story comes? Your teacher will tell you the title. 



He thought he saw a Rattlesnake 
That questioned him in Greek : 

He looked again, and found it was 
The middle of Next Week. 

''The one thing I regret,'' he said, 

''Is that it cannot speak !'' 

— Lewis Carroll 
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THE SECOND VOYAGE OF SINBAD 

After my first voyage, I meant to spend the rest of 
my days at Bagdad, but I soon grew weary of an 
idle life, and put to sea a second time, with merchants 
of known honesty. We embarked on board a good ship, 
and after committing ourselves to God, set sail. We 
traded from island to island with great profit. 

One day we landed on an island where we could see 
neither man nor animal. There were many fruits and 
flowers, and whilst some were gathering them, I took 
my wine and food, and sat down near a stream betwixt 
two high trees which formed a thick shade. I made 
a good meal, and afterwards fell asleep. I cannot tell 
how long I slept, but when I awoke the ship was 
gone. 

In this sad plight, I was ready to die with grief. I 
cried out in agony, beat my head and breast, and threw 
myself upon the ground, where I lay some time in de- 
spair. Why was I not content with the produce of my 
first voyage, which would have kept me in comfort all 
my life? But it was too late to repent. 

At last I resigned myself to the will of God. Not 
knowing what to do, I climbed to the top of a lofty 
tree, where I could look about on all sides for signs 
of hope. Towards the sea, there was nothing but sky 
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and water. Looking over the land, I saw something 
white, and, coming down, took some of the food I had 
left, and went towards it, not knowing at the great dis- 
tance what it was. 

As I drew near, I thought it to be a white dome of 
enormous size ; and when I touched it, I found it to be 
very smooth. There was no opening on any side, and 
there was no climbing to the top over the smooth 
surface. It was at least fifty paces round. 

By this time the sun was about to set, and all of a 
sudden the sky became as dark as if it had been cov- 
ered with a thick cloud. I was amazed at this sudden 
darkness, but much more when I found it was caused 
by a bird of monstrous size that came flying towards 
me. I remembered that I had often heard mariners 
speak of a marvelous bird called the roc, and felt sure 
that the great dome by which I stood must be its egg. 

As I saw her coming, I crept close to the egg, so that 
I had before me one of the legs of the bird, which 
was as big as the trunk of a tree. I tied myself strongly 
to it with my turban, in hopes that the roc next morn- 
ing would carry me with her out of this desert island. 

After having passed the night in this condition, the 
bird flew away as soon as it was daylight, and carried 
me so high that I could not see the earth. Then she 
descended with so much speed that I lost my senses. 
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But when I found myself on the ground, I quickly 
untied the knot, and had scarcely done so when the 
roc, having taken up a serpent of monstrous length in 
her bill, flew away. 

The spot where I was left was surrounded on all 
sides by mountains, that seemed to reach above the 
clouds, and so steep that I could not possibly get out 
of the valley. It seemed to me that the place was no 
better than the desert island from which the roc had 
brought me. 

As I walked through the valley, I found it strewed 
with diamonds of a surprising bigness. But the pleas- 
ure of looking at them was soon destroyed by another 
sight, which filled me with terror, namely, a great num- 
ber of serpents, so monstrous that the least of them 
could swallow an elephant. In the daytime they hid in 
their dens from their enemy, the roc, and came out 
only in the night. 

I spent the day walking about in the valley. When 
night came, I went into a cave where I thought I might 
rest in safety. I closed the low and narrow entrance 
with a great stone, to preserve me from the serpents, 
but did not shut out all the light. Soon the serpents 
began hissing around me and put me in such exi^j^i^me 
fear that I could not sleep. When day appeared the 
serpents retired, and I came out of the cave trembling. 
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I can justly say that I walked upon diamonds with- 
out feeling any desire to touch them. At last I sat 
down, and ate some of my food, and, in spite of my 
fears, fell asleep, for I had not closed my eyes during 
the night. 

Scarcely were they shut when something that fell by 
me with a great noise awoke me. This was a large 
piece of raw meat, and at the same time I saw several 
others fall down from the rocks in different places. 

I had never beUeved what I had heard sailors and 
others tell of the valley of diamonds, and of the means 
employed by merchants to obtain jewels from it. But 
now I found that I had heard the truth. Merchants 
come to the neighborhood of this valley when the 
eagles have yoimg ones, and throw great joints of meat 
into it ; the diamonds, upon whose points they fall, 
stick to them; the eagles, which are stronger in this 
country than anywhere else, pounce with great force 
upon these pieces of meat, and carry them to their 
nests on the edge of the rocks to feed their young ; then 
the merchants run to their nests, drive off the eagles by 
their shouts, and take away the diamonds that stick to 

the meat. 

Ii this device I saw the means of my escape. 

I ^gathered the largest diamonds I could find, and 
put them into a leather bag fastened at my waist. 
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Then I took the largest of the pieces of meat, tied it 
close around me with the cloth of my turban, and laid 
myself upon the ground, with my face downwards. I 
had scarcely placed myself thus when one of the eagles 
bore me, with the piece of meat to which I was fastened, 
to his nest on the top of the mountain. 

The merchants at once began their shouting to 
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frighten the eagles, and when they had driven the 
birds away, one of them came to the nest where I 
was. He was much alarmed when he first saw me, but 
soon began to qiiafrel, and asked me why I stole his 
goods. 

''Do not be. uneasy,'' said I; ''here are diamonds 
enough for you and me, more than all the others have 
together. They have to take what chance brings them ; 
but I chose for myself, in the valley, those which you 
see in this bag." 

The other merchants now crowded around in amaze- 
ment, and led me to their camp. When I showed them 
the diamonds in my bag, they confessed that they had 
never seen any of such size and beauty. I prayed the 
merchant who owned the nest to which I was carried 
(for every merchant had his own) to take for his share 
as many as he pleased. He contented himself with one, 
and that the least of them, and, when I urged him to 
take more, said : 

"No, this will save me the trouble of making any 
more voyages, and will raise as great a fortune as I 
desire.'' 

When each of the merchants was satisfied with the 
diamonds which the eagles brought them, we left the 
place, and traveled near high mountains, where there 
were serpents of prodigious length, and from these we 
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had the good fortune to escape. We took ship at the 
first port we reached, and touched at the Isle of Roha, 
where the trees grow that yield camphor. Here, also, is 
found the rhinoceros. This animal fights with the ele- 
phant, runs his horn into the belly, and carries him off 
upon his head ; but when the blood and fat of the ele- 
phant rim into his eyes and make him blind, he falls to 
the ground ; then, strange to relate, the roc comes and 
carries them both away in her claws, for food for her 
young ones. 

In this island I exchanged my diamonds for mer- 
chandise. After trading at various towns, we landed at 
Bussorah, whence I proceeded to Bagdad. There I 
gave large presents to the poor, and Uved in honor upon 
the vast riches I had gained with so much fatigue. 

— Arabian Nights' Tales 



Learning to Study and Think 

Make a list of the things in the story that were remark- 
able for their bigness. Make another list of the words and 
groups of words that express great size. 

What is a turban ? 

Write these words in a colimm and put opposite each 
a word having the same meaning : embarked, plight, resigned, 
lofty, amazed, mariners, device. 
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THE WALRUS AND THE CARPENTER 

The sun was shining on the sea, 

Shining with all his might; 
He did his very best to make 

The billows smooth and bright — 
And this was odd, because it was 

The middle of the night. 

The moon was shining sulkily. 
Because she thought the sun 

Had got no business to be there 
After the day was done — ^ 

'' It's very rude of him, " she said, 
''To come and spoil the fun !'' 

The sea was wet as wet could be. 

The sands were dry as dry ; 
You could not see a cloud, because 

No cloud was in the sky; 
No birds were flying overhead — 

There were no birds to fly. 

The Walrus and the Carpenter 
Were walking close at hand ; 

They wept like anything to see 
Such quantities of sand. 
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^'If this were only cleared away/' 
They said, ^4t would be grand !'* 

'^If seven maids with seven mops 

Swept it for half a year, 
Do you suppose," the Walrus said, 

''That they cpuld get it clear?'' 
''I doubt it," said the Carpenter, 

And shed a bitter tear. 

''O Oysters, come and walk with us !" 

The Walrus did beseech. 
''A pleasant walk, a pleasant talk. 

Along the briny beach; 
We cannot do with more than four. 

To give a hand to each.!' 

The eldest Oyster looked at him. 

But never a word he said ; 
The eldest Oyster winked his eye, 

And shook his heavy head -^ 
Meaning to say he did not choose 

To leave the oyster bed. 

But four young Oysters hurried up, 

All eager for the treat ; 

Their coats were brushed, their faces washed, 

Their shoes were clean and neat — 
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And this was odd, because, you know, 
They hadn't any feet. 

Four other Oysters followed them, 

And yet another four ; 
And thick and fast they came at last, 

And more, and more, and more — 
All hopping through the frothy waves, 

And scrambling to the shore. 

The Walrus and the Carpenter 

Walked on a mile or so. 
And then they rested on a rock 

Conveniently low ; 
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And all the little Oysters stood, 
And waited in a row. 

''The time has come/' the Walrus said, 

''To talk of mapy things: 
Of shoes — and ships — and sealing wax 

Of cabbages — and kings — 
And why the sea is boiling hot — 

And whether pigs have wings/' 

"But wait a bit," the Oysters cried, 

"Before we have bur chat; 
For some of us are out of breath, 

And all of us are fat ! '' 
"No hurry!" said the Carpenter. 

They thanked him much for that. 

"A loaf of bread," the Walrus said, 

"Is what we chiefly need : 
Pepper and vinegar besides 

Are very good indeed — 
Now, if you're ready. Oysters dear. 

We can begin to feed." 

"But not on us !" the Oysters cried. 

Turning a little blue. 
"After such kindness, that would be 

A dismal thing to do ! " 
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"The night is fine/' the Walrus said, 
" Do you admire the view? 

"It was so kind of you to come ! 

And you are very nice !'' 
The Carpenter said nothing but 

"Cut us another slice ; 
I wish you were not quite so deaf — 

I Ve had to ask you twice ! " 

"It seems a shame/' the Walrus said, 
"To play them such a trick, 

After we've brought them out so far. 
And made them trot so quick!" 

The Carpenter said nothing but 
"The butter's spread too thick!" 

"I weep for you," the Walrus said; 

"I deeply sympathize." 
With sobs and tears he sorted out 

Those of the largest size, 
Holding his pocket handkerchief 

Before his streaming eyes. 

"0 Oysters," said the Carpenter, 
"You've had a pleasant run ! 
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Shall we be trotting home again? " 

But answer came there none — 
And this was scarcely odd, because 

They'd eaten every one. 

— Lewis Cabboll 

Learning to Study and Think 

What strange and unusual happenings do you find in 
the poem ? 

What is the meaning of billows, sulkily, wept, beseech, 
briny, eager, dismal ? Consult your dictionary. 

What did the Walrus mean when he said, 

" We cannot do with more than four, 
To give a hand to each '' ? 

Did they get more than four? Do you think they 
wanted more? 

Why did the eldest Oyster not go with them ? Did he 
know what the Walrus and the Carpenter were planning 
to do ? What do you find in the poem that makes you 
think so ? • 

Did the Walrus and the Carpenter really sympathize 
with the Oysters ? What were they doing all the time they 
were weeping and saying sympathetic words ? Read some 
lines from, the poem which answer this question. 
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SOME EXPERIENCES OF BARON MUNCHAUSEN 

Success was not always with me. I had the mis- 
fortune to be overpowered by numbers, to be made 
prisoner of war ; and, what is worse, but always usual 
among the Turks, to be sold for a slave. In that 
state of humiUation my daily task was not very hard 
and laborious, but rather singular and irksome. It 
was to drive the Sultan's bees every morning to their 
pasture grounds, to attend them all the day long, and 
at night to drive them back to their hives. 

One evening I missed a bee, and soon observed 
that two bears had fallen upon her, to tear her to pieces 
for the honey she carried. I had nothing like an 
offensive weapon in my hands but the silver hatchet 
which is the badge of the Sultan's gardeners and 
farmers. I threw it at the robbers, with an intention 
to frighten them away and set the poor bee at liberty ; 
but by an unlucky turn of my arm, it flew upwards, 
and continued rising till it reached the moon. How 
should I recover it ? how fetch it down again ? 

I recollected that Turkey beans grow very quickly 
and run up to an astonishing height. I planted one 
inunediately ; it grew, and actually fastened itself 
to one of the moon's horns. I had no more to do 
now but to climb up by it into the moon, where I 
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safely arrived, and had a troublesome piece of busi- 
ness before I could find my silver hatchet, in a place 
where everything has the brightness of silver; at la^t, 
however, I found it in a heap of chaff and chopped 
straw. 

.1 was now for returning; but, alas! the heat of 
the sun had dried up my bean ; ^ it was totally useless 
for my descent; so I fell to work, and twisted me a 
rope of that chopped straw, a;S long and as well as I 
could make it. This I fastened to one of the moon's 
horns, and slid down to the end of it. Here I held 
myself fast with the left hand, and with the hatchet 
in my right, I cut the long, now useless, end of the 
upper part, which, when tied to the lower end, brought 
me a good deal lower: this repeated splicing and 
tying of the rope did not improve its quality, nor bring 
me down to the Sultan's farm. 

I was four or five miles from the earth at least when 
it broke ; I fell to the ground with such amazing vio- 
lence that I found myself stunned, and in a hole nine 
fathoms deep at least, made by the weight of my 
body falUng from so great a height. I recovered; but 
knew not how to get out again ; however, I dug slopes 
or steps with my finger nails (the baron's nails were 
then of forty years' growth), and easily accomplished 
it. 
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Peace was soon after concluded with the Turks, 
and gaining my liberty, I left for St. Petersburg at 
the time of that singular revolution when the emperor 
in his cradle, his mother, the Duke of Brunswick, her 
father, Field-marshal Munich, and many others were 
sent to Siberia. The winter was then so uncom- 
monly severe all over Europe that ever since the sun 
seems to be frostbitten. On my return to this place, 
I felt on the road greater inconveniences than those 
I had experienced on my setting out. 

I traveled post, and finding myself in a narrow lane, 
bid the postiUon give a signal with his horn, that 
other travelers might not meet us in the narrow pas- 
sage. He blew with all his might ; but his endeavors 
were in vain, he could not make the horn sound, 
which was unaccountable and rather unfortunate, 
for soon after we found ourselves in the presence of 
another coach coming the other way. 

There was no proceeding; however, I got out of 
my carriage, and being pretty strong, placed it, wheels 
and. all, upon my head; I then jumped" over a hedge 
about nine feet high (which, considering the weight of 
the coach, was rather difficult) into a field, and came 
out again by another jump into the road beyond the 
other carriage; I then went back for the horses, and 
placing one upon my head and the other under my 
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left arm, by the same means brought them to my 
coach, put to, and proceeded to an inn at the end of 
our stage. 

I should have told you that the horse under my arm 
was very spirited and not above four years old; in 
making my second spring over the hedge, he expressed 
great dislike to that violent kind of motion by kicking 
and snorting; however, I confined his hind legs by 
putting them into my coat pocket. After we arrived 
at the inn, my postilion and I refreshed ourselves: 
he hung his horn on a peg near the kitchen fire ; I sat 
on the other side. 

Suddenly we heard a tereng, tereng, teng, teng. We 
looked round, and now found the reason why the 
postilion had not been able to sound his horn; his 
tunes were frozen up in the horn, and came out now 
by thawing, plain enough, and much to the credit of 
the driver; so that the honest fellow entertained us 
for some time with a variety of tunes, without putting 
his mouth to the horn, — '' The King of Prussia's 
March," ''Over the Hill and over the Dale," with 
many other favorite tunes ; at length the thawing 
entertainment concluded, as I shall this short account 

of my Russian travels. 

— Rudolph Erich Raspe 
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Learning to Study and Think 

Do you find this story funny ? Can you tell what makes 
it seem funny to you? Make a list of all the impossible 
things that you find in this story. 

Do you think that the hatchet was worth a trip to the 
moon? What do you suppose happened to the poor bee 
while the baron was gone? 

Can you explain how he descended from the moon ? 

Use a word that means the same in place of each of the 
following words where it appears in the story : humiliation, 
singular, irksome, splicing, fathoms, postilion, endeavors, 
unaccountable, proceeded. If you do not know the meaning 
of any of these words, look them up in the dictionary. . 



THE RAINBOW SNAKE 

Have you heard of the beautiful rainbow snake 

Whose scales move to and fro, 
As he arches his back to the blue sky floor, 

And scratches off rain and snow ? 

Away in the West, where the Indians dwell, 

In the land of the buffalo, 
They tell this tale of the Rainbow Snake 

Who sends down rain and snow. 
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Long, long ago, ere the white man came. 

The rivers and lakes ran low, 
And the brooks dried up, and the fishes died, 

And the elk and the buffalo. 

And the Indians cried, ''Alas, we die! 

No longer the rose pods grow ; 
And the rivers and brooks and ponds are dry, 

For there falls no rain nor snow." 

Then a little snake wriggled him out of the grass 

And said, ''My brothers, I know 
That if I can only climb up to the sky, 

I can send down rain and snow. 

"For of blue, blue ice is the blue sky floor. 
And it maketh the cold winds blow; 

And if I can only climb up to the ice, 
I can scrape down rain and snow." 

So the little snake stretched and stretched himself, 

And made himself grow and grow, 
Until he was long as a river is long 

Whose waters to ocean flow. 

And he cUmbed the clouds to the cold ice sky. 
Where his tail and his head drop low, 

A3 he arches his back to the blue sky floor 
And scratches off rain and snow, 
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For he wriggles, and wriggles, and wriggles himself, 
And his scales move to and fro, 
. And scrapes the ice sky in the winter time, 
And then we have beautiful snow. 

But when in the summer he wriggles himself, 

And the clouds roll over the plain, 
The ice flakes melt as they fall to earth. 

And then we have beautiful rain. 

And still in the sky is the Rainbow Snake, 

The serpent of long ago ; 
And he wriggles, and wriggles, and wriggles himself, 

And scratches oflF rain and snow. 

— Gilbert L. Wilson 

Leaining to Study and Think 

Among what people is this story told? What is it in- 
tended to explain? 

How doth the little crocodile 

Improve his shining tail. 
And pour the waters of the Nile 

On every golden scale ! 

How cheerfully he seems to grin, 
How neatly spreads his claws, 

And welcomes little fishes in 
With gently smiling jaws ! 
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THE TROUBLES OF A LAZY LITTLE BOY 

Once upon a time there was a very lazy little boy. 
He never did any work that he could avoid, and any 
task that he was obUged to perform he did unwillingly, 
and with a long, sad face. At school he seldom knew 
his lessons, because he would not spend the time 
necessary to learn them; and when his teacher ^'kept 
him in'' after school hours, the punishment had little 
eflfect on him, because he had only to sit still. 

One day his parents went off on a visit, to be gone 
•several days. Before leaving, they told him to cut 
up some branches of trees that were lying around the 
place, and to put them in the wood bin in the cellar. 

After they had gone the lazy little boy sat down 
beside the wood and moaned, and drew his jacket 
sleeve across his face to remove the tears of discon- 
tent that coursed down his cheeks. 

'^I wish this wood would break itself up and take 
itself into the house, and that all my work would do 
itself. Then I should have nothing to do but play. 
But of course I can't be in such a fairyland as that 
would be." 

''Yes, you can," said a Bumblebee that had aUghted 
on a rose near by. ''I have just signaled a number 
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of my fellow-bees and some ants. They are all hard 
workers, and from them I am going ^to select a jury 
to decide whether you are guilty or not." 

The lazy Uttle boy did not like the idea of being 
talked to in this way by a Be^, and he felt disposed 
to make some rude reply, but checked himself at 
thought of the Bee's sting and his ability to use it. 

^^ Suppose you decide that I am guilty?" asked the 
lazy Kttle boy. '^ What then ? " 

^'Then," repUed the Bee, in a tone of authority, 
'^you shall not be obUged to take the slightest trouble 
about anything. Your work shall do itself, and you 
shall be in the kind of fairyland you just spoke of: 
That wood will break itself and go into the house, and 
your other duties will perform themselves." 

^^ Good ! good ! " said the lazy little boy. ^^ I shall be 
happy now." And he smiled kindly upon the Bee. 

The Bee then plucked a number of rose leaves, 
and on each of twelve of them there was a dewdrop. 

"The leaves without dewdrops are the blanks," re- 
marked the Bee, "and those with the dewdrops on 
them mean that the bees and ants drawing them must 
serve on the jury." 

Then the Bee took these leaves and dropped them 
into a great new-blown lily; and as he did this, he 
summoned a Bat to come down and do the drawing, 
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because the Bat was blind, and could not tell which 
leaves were gemmed and which were not. 

And the Bat drew a leaf when a name was called, 
and the jury was soon selected. It consisted of about 
equal numbers of bees and ants, and they sat side by 
side in two rows upon one of the limbs that the lazy 
little boy had been ordered to cut. 

The Bee*hat was to be the judge sat opposite, just 
under a large red rose, and looked very severe. A few 
hiunming-birds and butterflies lingered around to hear 
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the trial, and an indolent old spider stretched himself, 
in his web and blinked lazily at the proceedings. 

After the Bee had related the story of the lazy little 
boy's complaint on being asked to do an easy and 
reasonable piece of work, he asked the jury what they 
thought about it, and the jury looked very much con- 
cerned, as though it had a solemn case to decide. 

So just as soon .as the judge bee had concluded his 
story, the jury retired. The six ants got on the backs 
of the six bees, and they flew away into a crimson 
hollyhock that was so high from the ground that no 
one could hear what they were talking about. After 
they had been in the hollyhock about a minute, they 
agreed on a verdict ; and when they had returned to their 
seats, they pronounced the lazy little boy guilty, and the 
Bee sentenced him to become subject to his own wish. 

After the judge and jury had departed, the lazy little - 
boy sat looking at the limbs he had been ordered to 
chop. Much to his surprise, they began to bend them- 
selves backward and. forward until they broke them- 
selves into pieces small enough to fit an ordinary 
fireplace. When the limbs were broken, the straight 
pieces rolled across the yard, and down the cellar steps, 
and over to the wood bin. The pieces tlj^t ended in 
forks and had twigs on them joined twigs as people 
would join hands, and scampered gayly down the 
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cellar steps, occasionally dancing a cotillion or playing 
leapfrog on the way. In a very short time the wood 
had got itself into the bin, and ceased its antics. The 
lazy little boy then attempted to close the cellar door ; 
but before he could take hold of it, it slammed itself 
shut, as though by an angry gust of wind. 

The lazy Uttle boy was frightened, but as he was 
being relieved of unpleasant labor, he thought it was, 
on the whole, a good thing. WTiat an advantage he 
would enjoy over his companions, and how they would 
envy him while watching him at play from morning 
until night ! 

When he went up to bed, his shoestrings, which were 
in hard knots, untied themselves, and his clothes un- 
buttoned themselves, and after his nightgown had 
jumped over his head and fastened around his neck, 
the bedclothes turned down and then over him up 
to his ears, and he was soon asleep. 

In the morning his clothes put themselves on, and 

■ 

his shoes tied themselves, and the comb and brush 
danced all over his hair. Then he had to go down to 
build the fire — a duty that he disliked very much. 

When he went into the kitchen, the lids lifted them- 
selves oflF the range, the tongs ran across the room, got 
into the range, and jumped right out of the ashes into 
the scuttle with a cinder between its feet. The poker 
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commenced poking, and the shovel cleaning the ashes 
out. This being done, a newspaper rolled itself up 
into a ball and bounced into the range; and when 
the lazy little boy opened the cellar door to go down 
for an armful of wood, he was met by a whole army of 
twigs and forks swarming up the steps. They climbed 
up the coal-scuttle, and jumped into the range, and 
lay down on the paper. Then a match sprang down 
oflF the mantelpiece, and stood on its head on the 
hearthstone, and whirled around until it Ughted, when 
it flew up like a little sky rocket, and descended through 
the twigs upon the paper ball, and started the fire. 
By this time the old black pot had hobbled back from 
the faucet on its three short legs, and was patiently 
waiting to boil. 

''This s6ems as real as a pantomime, '^ said the lazy 
little boy. And then the stovepipes nudged each 
other with their elbows, and thought it capital fun. 

While the lazy little boy was thinking about his 
good fortune, he sat down in the rocking chair and 
tried to rock it; but the chair began rocking itself 
so violently that he almost became seasick. Away 
went the old chair rocking all over the room as hard 
as it could, and the lazy little boy felt like calling for 
help and having some one catch the chair and hold 
it until he could get out. Finally he made up his 
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mind to jump out, but no sooner had he conceived 
the idea than the chair hurled him against the wall 
and made him ache all over. 

Later in the day he saw an idle dog skulking around 
the place, and when he went to pick up a nice smooth 
stone Ijdng near to throw at him, the stone flew oflF 
the ground like a bird, and frightened the dog into 
hasty flight. ' 

Then the lazy little boy walked over to the piazza 
to get his wagon, but as soon as he got near this favorite 
toy, it started down the walk so fast that he could not 
overtake it. It then struck him that if he got on his 
stilts, he might catch the wagon, as he would be able 
to take such long strides ; so he ran for his stilts, that 
he might get them before the wagon was out of sight ; 
but just as he was about to take hold of them, they 
ran down the path and through the gate, just as the 
wagon had done. They took longer strides than ever, 
and he could no more catch them tlmn he could the 
wind. 

Then he thought he would go out and take a swing, 
because he knew the swing was tied up, and could not 
fly from him, as the wagon and stilts had done. So he 
got into the swing, and it sent him flying back and 
forth so swiftly that the branches of the trees looked 
like one great cobweb. He became greatly alarmed for 
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fear the swing might change its motions, and instead of 
flying backward and forward, keep going in one di- 
rection, mitil it should finally wind itself entirely up 
around the crossbeam and leave him on it to get down 
as best he could. 

He therefore made up his mind to jump out of the 
swing. Just as he formed this resolution the swing 
shot him into the air, just as the rocking chair had 
done, and he fell into a large rosebush, and his hands 
and face and clothing were torn by the briers. 

" I wish I could get a chance to do something myself 
occasionally, '' moaned the lazy little boy. 

"Oh, you do, do you?" buzzed the Bumblebee, 
who overheard his remark. "Not long ago you wished 
everything would do itself for you." 

"But when I don't do my own work, everjiihing 
goes wrong." 

"•You will generally find it that way in this world," 
remarked the Bee. "Perhaps you begin to realize 
that work was put into the world for us to do and not 
for us to shirk." 

"I do." 

"Do you wish to go on having things done for you, 
or will you take them just as they are?" 

The little boy said he would take them just as they 

were. 
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'^Then do you wish to be released from your own 
wish?" asked the Bee. 

"If you please/' said the boy. 

'^.You know you will have to work," said the Bee. 

"I think I want to work," said the Uttle boy, timidly. 

The Bee gave a loud buzz, and disappeared. 

And when the little boy found that he could rub his 
own eyes and scratch his own head in wonderment, 
and that things did not do themselves any longer, he 
became the happiest as well as the most industrious 
little boy in all that great country. 

— R. K. MUNKITTRICK 
From Harper' c Young People. Copyright by Harper and Brothen 

Learning to Study and Think 

What is meant by "which leaves were gemmed," on 
page 45 ? What gem is a dewdrop like ? 

How was the jury in this story drawn, or selected? Ask 
your teacher how a real jury is drawn. 

What is meant by 'Hhe jury retired"? Where does a 
real jury go when it retires ? Where did this jury go ? 

What is meant by "they agreed on a verdict"? What 
was their verdict, — guilty or not guilty ? Of what was he 
guilty? After a jury pronoimces a person guilty, who sen- 
tences him, or says what his punishment shall be ? 

What is meant by "the Bee sentenced him to become 
subject to his own wish " ? 

What is meant by "dancing a cotillion"? 
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Did you ever make a wish like the lazy little boy in the 
story? Do you think that you would hke to have your 
own work do itself in this way ? 

Write a list of the pleasant things that happened as a 
result of the httle boy's wish ; of the unpleasant ones. 

Look' up these words in the dictionary : avoid, signcded, 
aiUhority, indolenty related, pantomime. 



THE MOCK TURTLE'S STORY 

The Gryphon led Alice to the Mock Turtle, who 
looked at them with large eyes full of tears, but said 
nothing. 

"This here young lady," said the Gryphon, "she 
wants for to know your history, she do." 

"I'll tell it her," said the Mock Turtle, in a deep, 
hollow tone. "Sit down, both of you, and don't speak 
a word till I've finished." 

So they sat down, and nobody spoke for some min- 
utes. Alice thought to herself , "I don't see how he can 
ever finish if he doesn't begin." But she waited pa- 
tiently. 

"Once," said the Mock Turtle at last, with a deep 
sigh, "I was a real Turtle." 

These words were followed by a very long silence, 
broken only by an occasional exclamation of "Hjckrrh V 
from the Gryphon, and the constant heavy sobbing 
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of the Mock Turtle. Alice was very nearly get- 
ting up and sajdng, ^^ Thank you, sir, for your inters 
esting story," but she could not help thinking there 
must be more to come, so she sat still and said 
nothing. 

"When we were little," the Mock Turtle went on at 
last, more calmly, though still sobbing a little now and 
then, "we went to school in the sea. The master was 
an old turtle — we used to call him Tortoise — " 

"Why did you call him Tortoise, if he wasn't one?" 
Alice asked. 

"We called him Tortoise because he taught us," 
said the Mock Turtle, angrily. "Really, you are very 
dull!" 

"You ought to be ashamed of yourself for asking 
such a simple question," added the Gryphon ; and then 
they both sat silent and looked at poor Alice, who 
felt ready to sink into the earth. 

At last the Gryphon said to the Mock Turtle: 
"Drive on, old fellow! Don't be all day about it!" 
and he went on in these words : 

"Yes, we went to school in the sea, though you 
mayn't believe it — " 

"I never said I didn't!" interrupted Alice. 

"You did !" said the Mock Turtle. 

"Hold your tongue!" added the Gryphon, before 
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Alice could speak again. The Mock Turtle went 
on: 

''We had the best of educations — in fact, we went 
to school every day — '^ 

^^Fve been to a day school, too,'' said Alice; ''you 
needn't be so proud as all that." 

"With extras?" asked the Mock Turtle, a little 
anxiously. 

"Yes," said Alice, "we learned French and music." 

"And washing?" said the Mock Turtle. 

"Certainly not!" said Alice, indignantly. 

"Ah! then yours wasn't a really good school," said 
the Mock Turtle, in a tone of great rehef. "Now at 
ours they had at the end of the bill, 'French, music, 
and washing — extra.' " 

"You couldn't have wanted it much," said Alice, 
"living at the bottom of the sea." 

"I couldn't afford to learn it," said the Mock Turtle, 
with a sigh. "I only took the regular course. " 
What was that?" inquired Alice. 
Reeling and Writhing, of course, to begin with," 
the Mock Turtle replied; "and then the different 
branches of Arithmetic, — Ambition, Distraction, Ugli- 
ficatiouy and Derision." 

"I never heard of 'Uglification,' " Alice ventured to 
say. "What is it?" 
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The Gryphon lifted up both his paws in surprise. 
''Never heard of uglifying!" he exclaimed. "You 
know what to beautify is, I suppose?" 

''Yes/' said Alice, doubtfully; "it means — to — 
make — anything — prettier." ^ 

"Well, then," the Gryphon went on, "if you don't 
know what to uglify is, you are a simpleton." 

AUce did not feel encouraged to ask any more ques- 
tions about it ; so she turned to the Mock Turtle, and 
said, "What else had you to learn?" 

"Well, there was Mystery," the Mock Turtle re- 
plied, counting oflF the subjects on his flappers, — 
"Mystery, ancient and modern, with Seaography; 
then Drawling — the Drawling-master was an old 
conger-eel, that used to come once a week ; he taught us 
Drawling, Stretching, and Fainting in Coils." 

"What was that Uke?" said Alice. 

"Well, I can't show it you, myself," the Mock 
Turtle said; "I'm too stiflF. And the Gryphon never 
learnt it." 

"Hadn't time," said the Gryphon; "I went to the 
Classical-master, though. He was an old crab, he 
was." ^-^^ . . 

"I never went to him," the Mock Turtle said with 
a sigh; "he taught Laughing and Grief, they used to 
say." 
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"So he did, so he did," said the Gryphon, sighing in 
his turn, and both creatures hid their faces in their paws. 

"And how many hours a day did you do lessons?'' 
said Alice, in a hurry to change the subject. 

"Ten hours the first day," said the Mock Turtle; 
"nine the next, and so on." 

"What a curious plan !" exclaimed Alice. 

"That's the reason they're called lessons," the Gry- 
phon remarked ; "because they lessen from day to day." 

This was quite a new idea to Alice, and she thought 
it ovier a little before she made her next remark. " Then 
the eleventh day must have been a holiday?" 

" Of course it was," said the Mock Turtle. 

"And how did you manage on the twelfth?" Alice 
went on eagerly. 

"That's enough about lessons," the Gryphon inter- 
rupted, in a very decided tone. 

— Lewis Carroll 

Learning to Study and Think 

Did Alice obey the Mock Turtle's order not to speak a 
word until he had finished his story ? 

Make a list of all the subjects which the Mock Turtle 
studied. Then write each of the school subjects which it 
reminds you of : Reeling — Reading ; Writhing — Writing. 

Can you explain the line "We called him Tortoise be- 
cause he taught us " ? Find other puns in the story. 
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art tijou )Joor, set tiaat djau golsen slumlifrs? 

© stnert content ! 
art tljou rtci(, grt is t()2 minli pttpltx'tjf 

& ;iunisliment ! 
l9ost ti}ou laugfr to see ^otn fools are bex'D 
Co alili to goUien numbers, golben tiumbers? 
® siDcct content, © stoeet, © sineet contenti 
SiSorit apace, apace, apace, apace ; 
Sonest labor bears a lobelg face; 
Eben Ijeg nonng, noting, b^g nonng, nonng! 
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THE LARK AND THE ROOK 

''Good night, Sir Rook!'' said a little lark, 

''The dayUght fades; it will soon be dark; 

IVe bathed my wings in the sun's last ray, 

I've sung my hymn to the parting day ; 

So now I haste to my quiet nook 

In yon dewy meadow — good night, Sir Rook !" 

"Good night, poor Lark," said his titled friend, 

With a haughty toss and a distant bend ; 

"I also go to my rest profound. 

But not to sleep on the cold, damp ground : 

The fittest place for a bird like me 

Is the topmost bough of yon tall pine tree. 

"I opened my eyes at peep of day 
And saw you taking your upward way. 
Dreaming your fond romantic dreams. 
An ugly speck in the sun's bright beams, 
Soaring too high to be seen or heard, 
And I said to myself : ' What a foolish bird ! ' 
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^' I trod the park with a princely air, 

I filled my crop with the richest fare ; 

I cawed all day 'mid a lordly crew, 

And I made more noise in the world than you ! 

The sun shone forth on my ebon wing ; 

I looked and wondered — good night, poor thing! '' 

" Good night, once more," said the lark's sweet voice, 

" I see no cause to repent my choice ; 

You build your nest in t^e lofty pine. 

But is your slumber more sweet than mine ? 

You make more noise in the world than I, 

But whose is the sweeter minstrelsy? " 

Learning to Study and Think 

What is a rook ? a lark ? 

Where does the lark stay at night ? Where does the rook 
stay ? 

Read the Unes which tell what the lark does during the 
day. Who is talking in these lines ? • Why does he call the 
lark a f ooUsh bird ? Does what the rook says make the lark 
dissatisfied with his mode of Ufe? 

Which bird do you admire the more ? Why ? 

Answer the questions in the last stanza. 

What words are used in the poem to mean : proud, deep, 
walked, food, black, sleep, music ? 

Fond in the third stanza means foolish. Is this its usual 
meaning ? 
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THE EMPEROR'S NEW CLOTHES 

m 

Many years ago, there lived an emperor who was so 
very fond of grand new clothes that he spent all his 
money upon them, that he might be very fine. He had 
a coat for every hour of the day. 

In the great city in which he lived, it was always 
very merry. Every day came many strangers. One 
day two rogues came; they gave themselves out as 
weavers, and declared they could weave the finest stuff 
any one could imagine. Their colors and patterns, they 
said, were the most beautiful in the world. More 
than that, the clothes made of the stuff possessed a 
most wonderful quaUty ; they became invisible to any 
one who was unfit for the office he held, or very stupid. 
\ "What capital clothes!" thought the emperor. "If 
I wore them, I should be able to find out what men in 
my empire are not fit for the places they have ; I could 
tell the clever ones from the dunces. Yes, the stuff 
must be woven for me directly.'' And he gave the two 
rogues a great deal of cash in hand, that they might 
begin their work at once. 

: As for the rogues, they put up two looms, and pre- 
tended to be working ; but they had nothing at all on 
their looms. They demanded the finest silk and the 
costliest gold thread ; this they stowed away safely in a 
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bag, and worked at the empty looms till late at 
night. 

Every one in the whole city had heard what a 
strange power the fabric had. All were longing to see 
how many of their neighbors would be found stupid and 
unfit for their positions. 

"I should Uke to know how the weaving is getting 
on/' said the emperor to himself. But he was troubled 
with the thought that he might not be able to see the 
wonderful stuff on the looms ; then his subjects would 
think him stupid, and not fit for his position. He 
finally decided, however, that he could have no cause 
for fear ; yet he thought it best to send some one to look 
at the looms first and report to him the progress of the 
weaving. 

"I will send my honest old minister to the weavers," 
thought the emperor. ^'He can judge best how the 
stuff looks, for he has sense and no one understands his 
office better than he.'' 

Now the good old minister went out into the hall 
where the two rogues sat working at the empty looms. 

"Mercy on us!" thought the old minister, and he 
opened his eyes wide. "I cannot see anything at all !" 
But he did not say this. 

The two rogues were very polite. They begged the 
minister to be so good as to come nearer ; they asked 
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for his approval of the colors and the pattern. Then 
they pointed to the empty loom, and the poor old min- 
ister went on opening his eyes ; but he could see nothing, 
for there was nothing to see. 

"Mercy I" thought he, "can I indeed be so stupid? 
I never thought that, and not a soul must know it. 
Am I not fit for my office? No, it will never do for me 
to tell that I could not see the stuff." 

"Well, what do you think of our work?" asked one, 
as he went on weaving. 

"Oh ! it is charming — quite enchanting 1" answered 
the old minister, as he peered through his spectacles. 
■ "What a fine pattern, and what colors! Yea, I shall 
tell the emperor that I am very much pleased with it." 



"Well, we are glad of that/^ said both the weavers; 
and then they named the colors, and explained the 
strange pattern. The old minister listened attentively, 
that he might be able to repeat it when the emperor 
came. And he did so. 

Now the rogues asked for more money and silk and 
gold, which they declared they needed for weaving. 
But when it was given them, they securely stowed all 
away in their bag; not a thread was put upon the 
looms. Then they continued to work at the empty 
frames as before. 

The emperor soon sent again to see how the weaving 
was going on, and if the stuff would soon be ready. 
This messenger, who was another trusted ofl&cer of the 
court, had the same experience as the first : he looked 
and looked, but, as there was nothing to be seen, he 
could see nothing. 

"Is not that a pretty piece of stuff?" asked the two 
rogues; and they displayed and explained the hand- 
some pattern, which was not there at all. 

"I am not stupid!" thought the man; "it must be 
that I am not fit for my good oflBice. It is very strange, 
but I must not let it be noticed." And so he praised the 
stuff which he did not see, and expressed his pleasure 
at the beautiful colors and charming pattern. "Yes, it 
is enchanting," he told the emperor. 
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All the people in the town were talking of the gor- 
geous stuff. The emperor wished to see it himself while 
it was still upon the loom. With a crowd of chosen men 
among whom were the two trusted statesmen who had 
already been there, he went to the two cunning rogues, 
who were now weaving with might and main, but 
without fiber or thread. 

"Is not that splendid?'' said the two statesmen. 
'^Does not your Majesty admire the pattern and col- 
ors?" And they pointed to the empty loom, for they 
thought that the others could see the stuff. 

*' What's tliis?" thought the emperor. "I can see 
nothing at all ! That is terrible ! Am I stupid ? Am I 
not fit to be emperor? That would be the most 
dreadful thing that could happen to me. Oh, it is very 
pretty ! " he said aloud. "It has our highest approval." 
And he nodded in a contented way, for he would not 
say that he saw nothing. 

The whole company whom he had with him looked 
and looked, and saw nothing; but, like the emperor, 
they said, "That is pretty!" And they begged the 
emperor to wear the splendid new clothes for the first 
time at the great procession that was soon to take 
place. 

"It is splendid — excellent!" went from mouth to 
mouth. On all sides there seemed to be general re- 
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joicing, and the emperor gave the rogues the title of 
Imperial Court Weavers. 

The whole night before the morning on which the 
procession was to take place, the rogues were up, and 
kept more than sixteen candles burning. The people 
could see that they were hard at work, completing the 
emperor's new clothes. They pretended to take the 
stuff down from the loom ; they made cuts in the air 
with great scissors; they sewed with needles without 
thread; and at last they said, **Now the clothes are 
ready!" 

The emperor came himself with his noblest cavaliers. 
The rogues lifted up one arm as if they were holding 
something, and said : **See ! here are the trousers ! here 
is the coat! here is the cloak!'' and so on. "It is as 
light as a spider's web. One would think he had noth- 
ing on ; but that is just the beauty of it." 

"Yes," said all the cavaliers, admiringly. 

"Will your Imperial Majesty please to take off your 
clothes?" said the rogues; "then we will put on you 
the new clothes here in front of the great mirror." 

The emperor took off his clothes, and the rogues pre- 
tended to put on him each new garment as it was 
ready; and the emperor turned round and round be- 
fore the mirror. 

" Oh, how well you look ! how capitally they fit 1 " said 
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all. " What a pattern ! what colors ! That is a splendid 
dress!'' 

"They are standing outside with the canopy which is 
to be borne above your Majesty in the procession!" 
announced the headmaster of the ceremonies. 

Well, I am ready/' replied the emperor. ''Does it 
not suit me well?" And he turned himself about once 
more before the looking-glass as he spoke, for he wished 
it to appear that he was admiring himself in his pretty 
finery. 

The two pages who were to carry the train stooped 
down with their hands toward the floor, just as if they 
were picking up the mantle ; then they pretended to be 
holding something in the air. They did not dare to let 
it be noticed that they saw nothing. 

So the emperor went in procession under the rich 
canopy, and every one in the streets said : ''How splen- 
did are the emperor's new clothes! What a train he 
has to his mantle ! How it fits him ! " 

No one dared to say that he saw nothing, for who- 
ever should do so would be at once considered stupid or 
unfit for his ofl&ce. Such a success with his clothes the 
emperor had never had before. 

"But he has nothing on !" a little child cried out at 
last. 

Just hear what that innocent says!" said the 
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father; and one whispered to another what the child 
had said. 

"But he has nothing on !" said the whole people at 
length. 

That touched the emperor, for it seemed to him that 
they were right ; but he thought within himself, "I must 
go through with the procession." And so he held him- 
self a Uttle higher, and the pages held on tighter than 
ever, and carried the train which did not exist at all. 

— Hans Christian Andersen 

Learning to Study and Think 

What is the meaning of rogue? Why were the two 
men called rogues? What was it that they were really 
trying to do? Why did they declare that any one who 
could not see the fabric was stupid and imfit for his 
position ? 

Why did every one who looked at the cloth pretend that 
he could see it? Who was the only person who dared say 
the truth about the emperor's clothes? Why did he not 
pretend like the rest? 

What meaning has the word capital in this story? minr- 
ister f 

What are cavaliers ? 

What is a canopy ? 

Make a list of all the words that are used in the story to 
describe the emperor's new clothes and the material of 
which they were made. 
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BOTH SIDES OF THE SHIELD 

In the olden times, a British prince set up a statue to 
the goddess of Victory, at a point where four roads met. 
In her right hand she held a spear, and her left rested 
upon a shield. The outside of the shield was of gold, 
and the inside of silver, and on each side was an in- 
scription. 

It happened one day that two knights — one in black 
armor, the other in white — arrived at the same time, 
but from opposite directions, at the statue. As neither 
of them had seen it before, they stopped to examine 
the beautiful workmanship and read the inscription. 

''This golden shield, '' said the Black Knight, after 
examining it for some time, ''this golden shield — '^ 

"Golden shield!'' cried the White Knight, who was 
as closely observing the other side ; "why, if I have my 
eyes, it is silver." 

"Eyes you have, but they see not," replied the Black 
Eiiight; "for if I ever saw a golden shield in my Ufe, 
this is one." 

"Oh, yes, it is so likely that any one would expose a 
golden shield on the public road!" said the White 
Knight, with a sarcastic smile. " For my part, I wonder 
that even a silver one is not too strong a temptation for 
some people who pass this way." 
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The Black Knight could not bear the smile with 
which this was spoken, and the dispute grew so warm 
that it ended in a challenge. 

The knights turned their horses, and rode back to 
have sufficient space ; then, fixing their spears in their 
rests, they charged at each other with the greatest 
fury. The shock was so violent and the blows on each 
side were so heavy, that they both fell to the ground, 
bleeding and stunned. 

In this condition a good Druid who was traveling 
that way found them. He was a skillful physician, and 
had with him a balsam of wonderful healing power. 
This he applied to their wounds, and when the knights 
had recovered their senses, he began to inquire into the 
cause of their quarrel. 

"Why, this man, '' cried the Black Knight, "will have 
it that yonder shield is silver ! '' 

" And he will have it that it is gold ! ^' cried the White 
Knight. 

" Ah !'' said the Druid, with a sigh, "you are both of 
you, my brethren, in the right, and both of you in the 
wrong. If either of you had taken the trouble to look 
at the opposite side of the shield, as well as that which 
first met his eye, all this passion and bloodshed might 
have been avoided. 

"However, there is a very good lesson to be learned 
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from the evils that have befallen you. In the future, 
never enter into any dispute till you have fairly con- 
sidered both sides of the question." 

— Francis Beaumont 



Learning to Study and Think 

What is a knight ? What is a Druid ? 

What caused the argument between the two knights ? 

What did the White Knight mean when he said, "I 
wonder that even a silver one is not too strong a tempta- 
tion for some people who pass this way" ? Did this speech 
have anything to do with the fight ? 

What is the meaning of challenge f 

Do you think that the difference of opinion between the 
two knights was serious enough to fight over ? How could 
the fight have been prevented ? 

Do people nowadays ever quarrel over things as foolish ? 
Do they ever disagree because they are not willing to look 
at a question from both sides ? 

State clearly in your own words the lesson which this 
story teaches. 

Give the meaning of inscription^ armor, sarcastic, balsam. 
The dictionary will help you. * 

What would you say iMtead of "all this passion and 
bloodshed"? 
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THE LOST CAMEL 

Scene I. — The Desert 
Characters: Two Merchants; A Dervish 

Dervish. Good day, my friends. You seem to be 
much troubled about something. 

First Merchant. Indeed, we are. 

Dervish. I think I can tell what the matter is. You 
have lost a camel. 

Merchants. We have ! we have ! 

Dervish. Your camel was blind in the right eye, I 
believe. 

Second Merchant. He was. 

Dervish. And he was lame in the left fore leg. 

First Merchant. Yes, yes ! You are right ! 

Dervish. Had he not lost a front tooth? 

First Merchant. He had. Where is he? 

Dervish. He was loaded with wheat on one side — 

Merchants. True, O dervish! 

Dervish. And with honey on the other side. 

First Merchant. Most certainly he was. 

Second Merchant. And now, good dervish, pray 
lead us to our camel. 

First Merchant. How glad we are you have found 
him! 
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Merchants. Accept our best thanks. 

Dervish. My friends, I have never seen your camel. 

Merchants. Never seen our camel ! 

First Merchant. Then how do vou know about him ? 

Second Merchant. Who told you about him ? 

Dervish. I repeat, I have never seen your camel, 
nor has any one spoken of him to me, except yourselves. 

First Merchant. A pretty story, truly ! But where 
are the jewels that formed part of his burden? 

Dervish. I have seen neither your camel nor your 
jewels. 

Second Merchant. He means to rob us of our treas- 
ure. 

First Merchant. That he shall never do. We will 
take him before the judge and demand justice. 

Second Merchant. Yes, let us drag him before the 
judge. He shall either return to us our treasure or be 
punished for its theft. 

Scene II. — The Hall of Justice 

Characters: The Judge; Two Merchants; The 

Dervish 

Judge. Merchants, you bring me a strange pris- 
oner. Of what do you accuse this dervish ? 

First Merchant. O learned Judge! we accuse this 
man of stealing our camel. 
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Judge. Tell your story. 

Second Merchant. My friend and I, having saved 
some money, invested it in jewels. These we decided 
to carry to Bagdad to sell in the bazaar. That no one 
might suspect we carried such riches, we loaded our 
camel with wheat and honey. Among the wheat we 
hid our little bag of jewels. 

First Merchant. We rested at midday under some 
palms by a well, and being very tired, fell asleep. 
When we awoke, our camel was gone. Thinking it had 
wandered into the desert, we sought it diligently. In 
the desert we met this dervish. He at once informed 
us that we had lost a camel. He also — 

Second Merchant. Yes, and he described our camel, 
exactly, telling of his blind eye, his lame leg, and his 
missing tooth ! 

First Merchant. He even told us with what the 
camel was loaded. 

Second Merchant. And now, O Judge ! have we not 
proved that he is the thief? 

Judge. You certainly have shown that the dervish 
knows a great deal about your missing camel. — Der- 
vish, either confess that you have stolen the camel and 
restore it and its load to the owners at once, or explain 
how you know so much about the matter. 

Dervish. O learned Judge ! I can easily prove that I 
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know no more about the lost camel than any one might 
know by going through the desert with his eyes open. 
As I walked along, I saw some footprints in the sand. 
These I knew at once were camel's tracks. As no 
human footmarks were seen, I knew the animal had 
strayed away. 

Judge. But how did you know he was bUnd in one 
eye? 

Dervish. As the grass was cropped only on the left 
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side of the tracks, I judged that he was Wind in the 
right eye. 

Jvdge. But you said he was lame in one leg. 

Dervish. Yes, I thought he might be, because I 
noticed that the mark he left in the sand with one foot 
was fainter than the other tracks. 

Judge. But how could you know he had lost a 
tooth ? 

Dervish. I looked carefully at the places he had 
gi'azed, and found everywhere a little tuft of grass, 
uncropped, in the very middle of every bite. This led 
me to believe he had lost a front tooth. 

Judge. Very good. You have proved that you are 
innocent.. You-r 

First Merchant. Wait, wait, good Judge ! There is 
something more to explain ! How did the dervish know 
what loads the camel carried? 

Dervish. That is easily explained. The ants, busy 
carrying grains of wheat from one side of the tracks, 
and the flies gathering on the other side, told me that 
the load was wheat and honey. 

Judge. You are not guilty, dervish. You may go. — 
As for you, merchants, if you will follow the tracks of 
your camel, and use your eyes as carefully as has this 
good dervish, I think you will soon ^find the lost 

beast. 
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Learning to Study and Think 

Where did this story happen? Tell why you think so. 

What is a dervish ? 

How did the dervish leam so much about a camel he had 
never seen? 

Why did the merchants think that the dervish had stolen 
their camel ? 

What ought they to have done before they took him 
before the judge ? What would they have saved themselves 
by so doing? 

What was the camel doing while they were wasting time 
before the judge? 

Can you get any lesson from the story ? 

Leam this story as a play and ask your teacher to allow 
you to dramatize it. What part would you prefer to take? 
Why? 



THE CHARCOAL BURNER WHO BECAME 

A KNIGHT 

Part I 

HOW THE CHARCOAL BURNER ENTERTAINED THE KING 

On the feast of St. Thomas, which is four days before 
Yule, King Charles rode out of the city of Paris with 
a great company of princes and nobles. As they rode 
across the moor, a tempest from the east fell upon 
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them. So fierce was the wind and so heavy the rain, 
that they were scattered over the country; nor could 
they tell, the day being well nigh as dark as night, 
whither they were going. Of what befell the rest of 
the company, there is no need to tell ; this tale concerns 
King Charles only. . 

As he rode in sore pUght, not knowing where he 
might find shelter, he was aware of a churl, who was 
leading a mare carrying two great panniers. "Now 
tell me your name,'' said the king. 

'^They call me Ralph the charcoal burner,'' said the 
man. "I live in these parts, — my house is seven 
miles hence, — and I earn my bread with no little toil, 
selling coals to such as need them." 

"Friend," said the king, "I mean you no ill, for I 
judge you to be an honest man." 

"Judge as you will," answered Ralph, "I care not." 

"I am in sore need of a friend," said the king; "for 
both my horse and I are ready to perish, the storm is so 
fierce. Tell me then where I can find shelter." 

"Shelter !" said Ralph, "I know of none, save in my 
own cottage, and that is far hence in the forest. But 
to that you are welcome, if you care to come with me." 

The king was right glad to hear these words. ' ' That is 
well," said he. "God reward you for your goodness." 

"Nay," answered the churl, "keep your thanks till 
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they have been earned. As yet you have had from me 
nothing, — neither fire, nor meat, nor dinner, nor 
resting-place. Tomorrow, when you go, you can 
thank me, if you be so minded, with better reason. To 
praise first, and, maybe, to blame afterwards — that 
is contrary to sense." 

"So shall it be," said the king. So they went their 
way, talking as they went. 

When they were come to the house, Ralph called 
with a loud voice to his wife : ''Are you within, dame? 
Come out, open the door without delay. My guest 
and I are shivering with the cold ; such evil weather I 
have never seen." 

The good wife, when she heard her husband's voice, 
made all haste to the door, knowing that he was a man 
of hasty temper. "You are welcome home," said she 
to Ralph; and to the stranger, "You are welcome 
also." 

"Kindle a great fire," said Ralph, "and take two 
capons of the best, that we may have good cheer." 

And he took the king by the hand, and would have 
him go before him into the house. But the king stood 
back by the door, and would have the charcoal burner 
pass in before him. 

"That is but poor courtesy," said the man, and took 
him by the neck and pushed him in. 
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When they had warmed themselves awhile by the 
fire, which was blazing in right royal fashion, Ralph 
cried to *his wife: ''Let us have supper, GiUian, as 
quickly as may be, and of the best, for we have had a 
toilsome day, and may well have a merry night. Never 
have I suffered worse weather or been so near to losing 
my way as when I met with this stranger here." 

In no long time, when they had washed themselves, 
the supper was ready. ''Now, friend,'' said Ralph, 
"take the dame by the hand and lead her to the 
board." And when the king held back, he cried, "Now 
this is the second time," and smote him suddenly under 
the ear with his right hand, so strongly that he staggered 
half across the chamber and fell to the ground. 

When the king rose, and indeed he could scarcely 
stand, "Now, Gilhan," said Ralph, "take him by the 
hand and go to the table as I bid you." To his guest 
he said, "Now this is the second time that you have 
been lacking in courtesy : first by the door, and then at 
the table. Will not you do as you are bid? Am not I 
the master of my own house?" 

The king said to himself : "These are strange doings. 
Never have I been so dealt with in all my life." 

Nevertheless, for peace' sake, he did as he was bid, 
and giving his hand to the dame, led her to the table. 
So they sat, the charcoal burner on one side of the 
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table, and the king and dame Gillian on the other. 
Bight good cheer they had, — fat capons, and bread, 
and wine of the best. Truly, they wanted for nothing. 
Said the churl to the king, ''Sir, the foresters in this 
place threaten me much about the deer. They say that 
I am ever bringing down the fattest of the herd. They 
will hale me, they say, to Paris, and bring me before 
the king. Say what they will, why should I not have 
enough for myself, aye, and to set before a guest? 
And now, my friend, spare not; there is enough and 



more." 



When they had well eaten, Ralph said to his wife : 
"Now, Gill, send around the cup. I will drink to my 
friend, and he shall drink to me." 

So the dame handed the cup, and the two drank to 
each other. Then, supper being ended, they sat by 
the fire, and the charcoal burner told many merry tales. 

When it grew late, he said to the king, ''Tell me now 
where you live." 

"I live at Court," said he, "where I have an office 
with the queen." 

"And what is your name?" 

"My name is Wymond ; Wymond of the Wardrobe, 
they call me. And now, if you will come to Court, I 
can doubtless serve you, for I will see that you have a 
good sale for your fuel." 
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Said Ralph, ''I know not where the Court of which 
you speak may be/' 

But Charles urged him, saying that the king and 
queen would be in Paris to spend Yuletide together, 
and that there would be much merrymaking, and that 
without doubt he would sell his fuel to great advantage. 

''You seem to talk reason,'' said Ralph; ''I will 
come. And now let us have another cup, and so to 
bed." 

So the collier and the dame l^d him to another 
chamber, where there was a bed handsomely furnished, 
and closed with curtains. When they saw that he was 
well served, and had all that he needed, they bade him 
good night, and the king thanked them for their 
courtesy. 

The next day, as soon as it was Ught, the king rose 
from the bed and dressed himself without help, for in- 
deed, he had neither valet nor squire. Then he groomed 
and saddled his palfrey. When he had mounted he 
called to Ralph, where he lay, for he would take his 
leave in friendly fashion, as was fitting in one that had 
had such good cheer. 

When the churl was roused, he said to the king, 
''Now tarry awhile till this evil weather be ended." 

"Nay," answered the king, "I must needs to my 
work and office ; Yuletide i^ now at hand, and he that 
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is found wanting will be greatly blamed. And now 
call thy good wife that I may pay her for the shelter 
and good cheer that I have had." 

''Nay/' cried Ralph, 'Hhat shall never be; to think 
that I should take pay for sheltering one that is of the 
Court of King Charles!'' 

''So be it/' answered the king; "but at least if you 
will not take pay, come to the Court with a load of fuel 
as soon as may be ; I warrant that if you will do so, you 
will make good profit of your goods." 

"That will I," answered Ralph. "I would fain see 
how coals sell at Court. And now tell me your name 
once more, lest I forget it.'^ 



Part II 

RALPH VISITS THE PALACE 

The next day, Ralph, having thought much on what 
he had imdertaken, loaded his mare, as he was wont to 
do, with two panniers full of coals, and made ready to 
start on his journey to the Court. 

"This is not of my counsel," said Gillian, his wife; 
"this journey will not be to your profit. Remember 
the shrewd blow that you dealt him. Keep from the 
Court, say I." 

' ' Nay, Gill , ' ' said the charcoal burner, ' ' I must have my 
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way. I promised that I would go, and go I will, whether 
my going be for profit. or for harm." So he loaded 
the panniers and went his way to the Court. 

Meanwhile, King Charles had not forgotten the mat- 
ter. He called Roland to him, for, indeed, there was no 
man whom he trusted more, and said to him, '^ To- 
morrow morning take your horse and your harness, and 
watch well the road by which we went on the day that 
I was lost, and if you see any one coming this way, 
whatever his errand may be, bring him with you to this 
place, and take care that he sees no one before he sees 



me.'' 



Roland wondered what the king might mean, for it 
seemed a strange thing that on the very day of Yule- 
tide, when a man should rest, he should be sent on such 
an errand. Nevertheless, he took his horse and his 
harness and rode forth early, in the morning, and 
watched the roads as he had been commanded. For a 
long time he saw nothing either far or near ; but a little 
past midday he saw the charcoal burner come driving 
his mare before him, with two panniers filled with coals. 
The sight pleased him well ; so he rode up to him with 
all the speed that he could. The man saluted him cour- 
teously ; and Roland, in his turn, also saluted him. 

Their greetings ended, he said to the man, "Come 
now to the king; let nothing hinder you." 
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''Nay/' said Ralph, ''I am not so foolish. This is a 
jestj Sir Knight, and it is ill courtesy for a knight to jest 
with a common man. There be many men better than 
I that come and go to Paris, and the king has no thought 
of them, whether it be morning or night. If you are in 
mind to trick me, I can hold my own, for all that I am 
ill-clad." 

"This is not foolishness, '^ said Roland; ''the king 
has straightly commanded that you should be brought 
to him." 

"Nay," answered Ralph, "I am on my way, accord- 
ing to promise made to one Wymond, and to him I will 
go and to none other." 

"Have done with your Wymond," cried Roland; "I 
must take you to the king, as the king has commanded." 

So they wrangled a long time, and still the churl was 
firmly set that he would go to Wymond, and to none 
other. 

"And where dwells this Wymond of yours?" said 
Roland. 

"He dwells with the queen at Paris, if his tale be 
true." 

"If that be so," answered Roland, "seeing that I 
know well the queen and her ladies, and you are on 
your way to them, I will trust to your going. Only you 
must give me a pledge that this is truly your purpose." 
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''Nay/' said the charcoal burner, ''I will pledge you 
no pledge. And as for you, get you out of my way, or 
it will be the worse for you/' 

Roland said to himself, ''Now this is but folly to dis- 
pute any longer with this fellow/^ And he took his 
leave of the man full pleasantly. 

But Ralph liked not such ways ; for he thought that 
this knight that was so gayly clad had him in scorn. 
''Come hither, Sir Knight, tomorrow, when we can be 
alone together, you and I ; surely you shall see how 
I will deal with you.'^ 

Then Roland rode back to the king. 

''You are well come, Sir Roland,'' said he; "have 
you done my errand?" 

" Sire," answered Sir Roland, " I went as you gave me 
commandment, and watched the ways, but saw no man, 
but one only." 

"And who was this one?" asked the king. 

"He," said Roland, "was but a churl that had with 
him two panniers of coal." 

"Why did you not bring this said churl to me, as I 
bid you? It may be you durst not." 

Roland saw that the king was wroth, and was not a 
little glad to" go forth from his presence. Going forth, 
he met a porter. "Whither go you, lazy loon ? " said he. 

Said the porter, "There is one at the gate, a churl 
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that hath a mare and two panniers of coals, and he 
clamors to be let in at the gate/' 

"Whom does he want?" said Roland. 

The porter answered, "He asks for one Wymond." 

Then Roland said, "Go back to your place, porter, 
and open the gate and bid him enter. But say that it 
does not lie within your office to go to this Wymond, 
but that he must seek him himself.'' 

So the porter went back to the gate and opened it, 
saying to the charcoal burner: "Enter, man, but I 
have no leisure to seek for this Wymond for whom you 
ask. You must seek him yourself." 

Said Ralph, "If you will not seek the man, I must 
needs do it myself ; see you then that no harm come to 
the mare and the coals, and I will look for Wymond, 
for certainly it was he that bade me come hither." 

So the charcoal burner went his way through the 
palace asking for Wymond. There was not one that 
knew the man, or had so much as heard the name. 
They seemed to Ralph to lack courtesy ; nevertheless, 
he would not cease from his quest, nor was there any 
one of whom he failed to inquire. 

After he had passed through many chambers, he 
came to one that was more splendid than all that he had 
seen before. It was a great hall finely painted and hung 
about with tapestries, and there the king sat at dinner 
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in gre^t state. On the table were many dainties, and 
there was a store of dishes, both silver and gold, and 
many other adornments. 

"Here is royalty enough," cried Ralph. ''If I could 
dnly have speech with Wymond, I would away, for 
this, methinks, is no place for a simple man.'' 

And still he went on. Many sought to put him back, 
for he seemed to press on in an unmannerly fashion ; 
but he was a stalwart man that gave as much as he 
took. 

At last, after not a little trouble, he came near to the 
king, where he sat in state at the table. "See,'' he 
cried, "that is Wymond, yonder, the man whom I seek. 
Well do I know him, though, indeed he is otherwise 
clad than when I last saw him. Now he is in cloth of 
gold. Truly, he must be some greater man than he 
said. Alas ! that I have been wiled hither. Truly, this 
man has beguiled me." When the king heard this, he 
laughed. 

Ralph looked about on the company that sat with 
the king, for many worshipful men were there. But 
when he saw the queen, then was he greatly troubled. 

"Lady," he said, "I am sorely troubled to see your 
fine attire, so splendid is it. Now if I can but escape 
hence this day, nothing in the whole world shall bring 
me hither again." 
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And now, dinner being over, the king rose from the 
table ; and he told before the whole company how he 
had fared with the charcoal burner. 

The churl quaked as he heard the tale. And he 
said, "Would I were on the moor again this very hour, 
and the king alone, or any one of his knights, be he 
the bravest and strongest of them all." 



Then the lords laughed aloud. Some, however, were 
angry, and would have had the man hanged. ''What 
is this churl," said they, "that he should so misuse the 
king." 

But Charles would have none of such doings. "He 
is a stalwart man, and can strike a hard blow. .Heaven 
forbid that I should harm him. Rather will I make 
him a knight." 

So he dubbed Ralph the charcoal burner a knight, 
an dt gave him a revenue of £300 by the year; and 
"the next fee in France that shall come into our hands, 
that," said he, "will I give you. But now you must 
win your spurs." 

So the king gave him his armor and arms, and sixty 

squires of good degree to be his company. And Ralph 

was in after time a very perfect, noble knight, and did 

good service to the king. 

— Alfred J. Church 



Learning to Study and Think 

What meaning has sore in the phrases '^sore plight" and 
''sore need''? 

What is a knight ? Explain these terms of knighthood : 
churl f valet f squire, palfrey, harness, "dubbed a knight." 

On page 88, has simple its usual meaning ? 

Explain these phrases in Part I: ''aware of a churl"; 
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'hale me to Paris'' ; ''I warrant that if you will do so''; 
*'I would fain see." 

Look up these words in the dictionary : pannierSy colliery 
tarry. 

Explain these phrases in Part II : '^shrewd blow" ; ''has 
straightly commanded"; ''this said churl"; "would not 
cease from his quest"; "have been wiled hither"; "has 
beguiled me" ; "many worshipful men." 

Look up these words in the dictionary : wrangled, pledge, 
durst, wroth, loon, clamors, tapestries, stalwart, quaked. 

Of what country was Charles king? At what season of 
the year did this story happen? 

What events in the story show that Ralph was not a 
well-bred man? Which show that he was kind-hearted? 
What shows that he was a brave man ? 

How did Ralph's idea of courtesy differ from the king's ? 

Why did the king not tell who he was ? What was his 
reason for giving a false name to the charcoal burner? 
Why did he invite him to come to court ? 

Why did King Charles not punish Ralph for his rough 
treatment? What can you find in the story to prove that 
Ralph really had much regard for the king whom he thought 
he had never seen ? 

Why did GiUian not want Ralph to go to court ? Why 
was Ralph determined to go ? 

Was Ralph afraid in the presence of the king? What 
in the story tells you that he was not ? What feeling do 
you think he had ? 

Why did the king make Ralph a knight ? 
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PETER THE GREAT AND THE DESERTER 

Peter the Great, Czar of Russia two hundred years ago, 
went to Saardam, Holland, to learn shipbuilding. While 
there he dressed like a common workman, drew his wages 
with his fellow-laborers, and Uved like them. No one 
knew that he was the great Czar of Russia. 

Scene I. — Shipyards at Saardam 

Characters: Peter the Great and Stanmitz 

Peter {disguised as a carpenter). Well, before I quit 
this place, I may let you into my secret. 

Stanmitz. And do you think of leaving us? 

Peter. I have now been absent from my native 
country a twelvemonth. I have acquired some knowl- 
edge of shipbuilding, the object for which I came here, 
and it is time I should return home. 

Stanmitz. Our master, Von Block, will be sorry to 
lose you, because you are the most industrious fellow 
in the yard ; and I shall be sorry, because — because, 
Peter, I like you. 

Peter. And I don't dislike you. 

Stanmitz. Peter, I think I may venture to tell you 
a secret. 

Peter. Why, surely you have done nothing to be 
ashamed of? 
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Stanmitz. No, not ashamed ; but I 'm considerably 
afraid. Know, then, that I was born at Moscow. 

Peter. Well, there is no crime in being born at 
Moscow ; besides, that was no fault of yours. 

Stanmitz. That's not it. Listen ! It happened, one 
day, that a party of soldiers halted near my mother's 
hut. The commanding officer saw me, liked my ap- 
pearance, and made me join his company. 

Peter. Ay, you were enUsted. 

Stanmitz. Enlisted ! Why, I can't say but what I 
was. Now, I was always an independent sort of fellow, 
fond of my own way, and couldn't stand being ordered 
about. 

Peter (aside) . So ! so ! This fellow is a deserter ! 

Stanmitz. I put up with it a long while, though ; 
till, one bitter cold morning in December, just at three 
o'clock, I was roused from my comfortable, warm 
sleep, to turn out and mount the guard on the bleak, 
blustering corner of a rampart, in the snow. It was 
too bad, wasn't it? 

Peter. I don't doubt you would rather have been 
w^arm in bed. 

Stanmitz. Well, as I couldn't keep myself warm, I 
laid down my musket and began to walk ; then I began 
to run, and — will you believe it ? — I didn't stop running 
till I found myself five leagues away from the outposts ! 
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Peter, So, then, you are a deserter ! 

Stanmitz. A deserter! You call that being a de- 
serter, do you? Well, putting this and that together, 
I shouldn't wonder if I were a deserter. 

Peter. Do you know, my dear fellow, that if you are 
discovered, you will be shot? 

Stanmitz. I've some such idea. Indeed, it occurred 
to me at the time ; so, thinking it hardly worth while 
to be shot for being so short a distance as only five 
leagues away from my post, I made the best of my way 
to Saardam; and here I am. 

Peter. This is an awkward affair, indeed, and if the 
burgomaster were informed of it — however, be as- 
sured your secret is safe in niy keeping. 

Stanmitz. I don't doubt you, for I suspect you're in 
a similar scrape, yourself. 

Peter. I ? — Ridiculous ! 

Stanmitz. There's something very mysterious about 
you, at any rate. But, I say — you will keep my 
secret ? 

Peter. Oh ! trust me for that. 

Stanmitz. Because, if it should get to the ears of 
any of the agents of the Czar, I should be in rather a 
bad fix, you know. 

Peter. The Czar shall know no more about it than 
he does now, if I can help it ; so don't be afraid. He 
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himself, they say, is rather fond of walking a\vay from 
his post. 

Stanmitz. Ha, ha, ha! Is he, indeed? Then he 
has no business to complain of me for running away, 
— eh? 

Peter. You must look out for him, though. They 
say he has a way of finding out everything. Don't be 
too sure of your secret. 

Stanmitz. Come, now; he's in Russia, and I'm in 
Holland; and I don't see where's the danger, unless 
you mean to tell. 

Peter. Fellow-workman, do you take me for a 
traitor ? 

Stanmitz. Not so, Peter ; but, if I am ever taken up 
here as a deserter, you will have been the only one to 
whom I have told my secret. 

Peter. A fig for the Czar ! 

Stanmitz. Don't say that — he's a good fellow, is 
Peter the Czar ; and you'll have to fight me if you say a 
word against him. 

Peter. Very well, I promise to speak no evil of the 
Czar in your presence. Farewell. Your secret is safe 
with me. 

Stanmitz. Farewell, Peter. 
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Scene IL — Home of Mrs. Stanmitz, Moscow 

Characters: Stanmitz, Mrs. Stanmitz, Peter the 

Great, an Officer 

Stanmitz. Well, mother, I mustn't be skulking 
about here in Moscow any longer. I must leave you, 
and go back to Holland to my trade. At the risk of 
my Ufe I came here, and at the risk of my life I must go 
back. 

Mrs. Stanmitz. Ah ! Michael, Michael, if it hadn't 
been for your turning deserter, you might have been a 
corporal by this time ! 

Stanmitz. Look you, mother, - — I was made a 
soldier against my will, and the more I saw of a sol- 
dier's life the more I hated it. As a poor ship carpenter 
I am at least free and independent ; and if you will come 
with me to Holland, you shall take care of my wages 
and keep house for me. 

Mrs. Stanmitz. I should be a drag upon you, Mi- 
chael. You will want to get married, by and by. Be- 
sides, it is hard for me to leave the old home at my time 
of Ufe. 

Stanmitz. Some one is knocking at the door. Wait, 
mother, till I have concealed myself. 

{Enter Peter the Great, disguised) 

Peter. What, ho! comrade. No skulking! Come 
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out from behind that screen ! Didn't I see you through 
the window, as I passed? 

Stanmitz. Is it possible? Peter! My old fellow- 
workman! Give us your hand, my hearty! How 
came you to be here in Moscow? There is no ship- 
building going on so far inland. 

Peter. No ; but there is at St. Petersburg, the new 
city that the Czar is building up. 

Stanmitz. They say the Czar is in Moscow just now. 

Peter. Yes, he passed through your street this 
morning. 

Stanmitz. So I heard. But I didn't see him. I say, 
Peter, how did you happen to find me out? 

Peter. WTiy, happening to see your mother's sign 
over the door, it occurred to me, after I returned to the 
palace — 

Stanmitz. The palace? 

Peter. Yes ; I always call the place where I put up a 
palace. It is a way I have. 

Stanmitz. You always were a funny fellow, Peter ! 

Peter. As I was saying, it occurred to me that Mrs. 
Stanmitz might be the mother or aunt of my old mess- 
mate ; and so I put on this disguise — 

Stanmitz. Ha, ha ! Sure enough, it is a disguise — 
the disguise of a gentleman. Peter, where did you get 
such fine clothes? 
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Peter. Don't interrupt me, sir ! 

Stanmitz. Don't joke in that way again, Peter ! Do 
you know you half frighten me by the stern tone in 
which you said, "Don't interrupt me, sir !" But I see 
how it is, Peter, and I thank you. You thought you 
could learn something of your old friend, and so stopped 
to inquire and saw me through the window. 

Peter. Ah! Stanmitz, many's the big log we have 
chopped at together, through the long summer day in 
Von Block's shipyard. 

Stanmitz. That we have, Peter! Why not go 
back with me to Saardam? 

Peter. I can get better wages at St. Petersburg. 

Stanmitz. If it weren't that I'm afraid of being 
overhauled for taking that long walk away from my 
post, I would go to St. Petersburg with you. 

Peter How happened you to venture back here? 

Stanmitz. \\Tiy, you must know that this old mother 
of mine wanted to see me badly ; and then I had left be- 
hind here a sweetheart. Don't laugh, Peter ! She has 
waited all this while for me ; and the misery of it is that 
I am too poor to take her along with me yet. But 
next year, if my luck continues, I mean to return and 
marry her. 

Peter. What if I should inform against you? I 
could make a pretty sum by exposing a deserter. 
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Stanmitz. Don't joke on that subject! You'll 
frighten my mother. Peter, old boy, I'm so glad to 
see you — Halloo ! Soldiers at the door ! What does 
this mean? An officer? Peter, excuse me, but I must 
leave you. 

Peter. Stay ! I give you my word it is not you they 
want. They are friends of mine. 

Stanmitz. Oh ! if that's the case, I'll stay. But do* 

you know one of those fellows looks wonderfully like 

my old commanding officer? 

(Enter officer) 

Officer. A dispatch from St. Petersburg, your 
Majesty, claiming your instant attention. 

Mrs. Stanmitz. Majesty! 

Stanmitz. Majesty ! I say, Peter, what does he 
mean by Majesty? 

Officer. Knave! Know you not that this is the 
Czar? * 

Stanmitz. What !— Eh?— This? — Nonsense! This 
is my old friend, Peter. 

Officer. Down on your knees, rascal, to Peter the 
Great, Czar of Russia. 

Mrs. Stanmitz. your Majesty, your Majesty ! 
don't hang the poor boy. He knew no better! He 
knew no better! He is my only son! Let him be 
whipped, but don't hang him ! 
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Stanmitz. Nonsense, mother! This is only one of 
Peter's jokes. Ha, ha, ha! You keep it up well, 
though. And those are dispatches you are reading, 
Peter ! 

Officer. Rascal! Dare ypu interrupt his Majesty? 

Stanmitz, Twice you've called me rascal. Don't 
you think that's being rather famiUar? Peter, have 
you any objection to my pitching your friend out of 
the window? 

Officer. Ha ! Now I look closer, I remember you ! 
Soldiers, arrest this fellow ! He's a deserter ! 

Stanmitz. It's all up with me! And there stands 
Peter, as calm as if nothing had happened. 

Mrs. Stanmitz. I'm all in a maze ! Good Mr. Offi- 
cer, spare the poor boy ! 

Officer. He must go before a court-martial. He must 
• be shot. 

Peter. Officer, I have occasion for the services of 
your prisoner. Release him. 

Officer. Your Majesty's will is absolute. 

Stanmitz (aside). Majesty again? What does it all 
mean? A light breaks in upon me. There were 
rumors in Holland, when I left, that the Czar had been 
working in one of the shipyards. Can my Peter be the 
emperor ? 

Peter. Stanmitz, you have my secret now. 
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Stanmitz. And you are — 

Peter. The Czar ! Rise, old woman ; — your son, 
Baron Stanmitz, is safe ! 

Mrs. Stanmitz. Baron Stanmitz ! 

Peter. I want you to superintend my shipyard at 
St. Petersburg. No words. Prepare, both of you, to 
leave for the new city tomorrow. Baron Stanmitz, 
make that sweetheart of yours a baroness this very 
evening, and bring her with you. No words. I have 
business claiming my care, or I would stop and see 
the wedding. Here is a purse of gold. One of my sec- 
retaries will call with orders in the morning. Farewell. 

Stanmitz. Peter ! Peter ! — I mean your Majesty ! 
your Majesty ! I'm in such a bewilderment ! 

Mrs. Stanmitz. Down on your knees, Michael ! — I 
mean Baron Stanmitz ! Down on your knees ! 

Stanmitz. What'! to my old friend, Peter — him 
that I used to wrestle with ? Excuse me, your Majesty 
— I mean, friend Peter — Czar Peter — I can't begin 
to reaUze it ! 'Tis all so like things we dream of. 

Peter. Ha, ha! Goodbye, messmate! We shall 

meet again in the morning. Commend me to your 

sweetheart. 

(Exit) 

Stanmitz. Mr. Officer, that court-martial you spoke 
of isn't likely to come off. 
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Officer Baron, I am your very humble servant. 1 
hope, Baron, you will speak a good word for me to his 
Majesty when opportunity offers. I humbly take my 
leave of your Excellency. 

Learning to Study and Think 

Find these cities on the map: Saardam, Moscow, and 
St. Petersburg. What is the present name of St. Peters- 
burg ? Why was it changed ? 

Who was Peter the Great? Why was he disguised as a 
carpenter ? Why did he go to Holland to learn shipbuilding ? 

What was the crime which Stanmitz confessed to Peter? 
What is the usual punishment for that crime? Why did 
he tell his secret to Peter? Would he have told it if he 
had known who Peter really was ? 

What can you find in the story to show that Stanmitz 
really loved his native land? What shows you how much 
he loved his mother? 

How do you suppose that Peter knew Stanmitz was in 
Moscow ? How did he know where to find him ? Was it 
only by chance that Stanmitz's old commanding officer was 
with him? 

Show how Stanmitz acted when he learned that Peter was 
the Czar. 

Did Stanmitz deserve the honor that Peter conferred 
upon him? What things in his character show that he 
was not a bad man ? 

Why did Peter promote Stanmitz instead of punishing 
him? What does this show you about Peter's character? 
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GLOOSKAP AND THE WINTER GIANT 

There once lived a man whose name was Glooskap. 
He kept two tame wolves about his wigwam. One 
wolf was white like day, the other was black like 
night. Glooskap called them his hunting dogs. 

He often took them out with him to hunt, when he 
would say to them, "Dogs, grow big!" 

At once the two wolves would grow as big as bears. 

When he had done hunting, Glooskap would say, 
"Dogs, grow small !" and the wolves would become as 
small as before. 

Glooskap's wigwam stood alone, for he did not like 
to dwell near other people. His old grandmother 
cooked for him and mended his moccasins. 

One day he came home with a fat deer on his shoul- 
ders. He threw the deer on the ground before the 
door and went into the wigwam. His grandmother 
was stirring a pot of fat on the fire. 

"Here, grandmother," he cried, "I have brought 
you some meat. I am tired of staying in the wig- 
wam ; I am going oflf on a journey." 

He put a knife in his belt, took his bow, and went 
out without saying another word. His grandmother 
stopped stirring the fat and watched him as he went 
out of the door. 
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"My grandson is brave, — he will do something 
wonderful," she said; and she began to stir the fat 
again over the fire. 

When Glooskap left the wigwam, he set oflf toward 
the North. It was summer when he started, but after 
a time the air began to get colder, the forest leaves 
turned red and fell to the ground, and the rivers froze 
hard with ice. Glooskap had to put on snowshoes, 
for the ground had become covered with snow. 

He came at last to the far North, where he saw a 
tall wigwam standing alone in the snow. Snowdrifts 
were piled about its sides and a white bearskin hung 
over the door. Glooskap lifted the bearskin and 
looked in. There sat a great giant inside. 

The giant was old. Deep wrinkles were on his 
face, and his hair was white like snow. Glooskap 
wondered who he was. 

"Grandfather, who are you?" he asked. 

"I am Winter; I bring the snow and ice," answered 
the giant. 

He then invited Glooskap to come into the wigwam. 

Glooskap stooped his head under the bearskin and 
went in. The giant gave him a seat beside the fire 
and filled a pipe with sweet tobacco. As they smoked, 
the giant told wonderful stories of olden times. Gloos- 
kap was astonished. 
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"Wonderful! I never heard such strange stories/' 
he cried. 

But as the giant talked a change came over Gloos- 
kap. He grew chilled; his head began to nod; his 
eyes closed ; the pipe fell out of his mouth. He rolled 
over at last and lay on the floor like a fat, sleepy toad. 
The Winter Giant had charmed him to sleep. 

For six months he lay on the giant's floor. The 
charm then left him and Glooskap awoke. He was 
angry when he found what the giant had done. 

"The Winter Giant has mocked me; but perhaps 
I shall mock him/' he thought. 

Then he said aloud to the giant, "Grandfather, I 
must be going." And he left the wigwam and went 
away toward the South. 

For weeks he journeyed on, until he came to the 
Summer country, where strange little men were danc- 
ing under the trees. They were the Little People of 
the South. As they danced, they shook rattles and sang. 

The Summer Woman was their queen. A wee 
little woman she was, scarcely taller than a warrior's 
foot. All the little men loved her and obeyed her. 

Glooskap was glad when he saw the little Summer 
Woman. 

"I will steal her and take her away with me; then 
I can mock the Winter Giant," he thought. 
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He went into the forest, killed a moose, and cut its 
skin into a long string. This he wound into a ball 
and came again to the place where the little men were 
dancing. 

When her people were not looking, Glooskap caught 
up the little queen and ran off with her. As he ran, 
he unwound the moose-string ball and let the loose 
end drag behind him. 

The little men were terribly angry. They shouted 
shrill cries and ran after Glooskap, hoping to catch 
him. Soon they found the end of the moose-skin 
string which he had dropped. 

"Let us pull at the string!' It is tied to Glooskap. 
Thus we shall stop him,'' they cried. 

So all the little men pulled stoutly at the moose-skin 
string, thinking they were pulling Glooskap; but 
they were only unwinding the ball. 

Once more Glooskap came to the Winter Giant's 
wigwam. The giant welcomed him, for he hoped to 
charm Glooskap again; but this time Glooskap had 
the little Sumjner Woman hid under his coat. 

As before, he went into the wigwam and sat down. 
Again the giant gave him a pipe full of sweet tobacco. 
As they smoked, Glooskap told wonderful tales to 
the giant. 

By and by a change came over the giant. Sweat 
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ran down his face; his voice grew weak; his legs 
trembled ; water ran out of his eyes. 

At last he fell down on the floor and melted away. 
The wigwam fell in and melted too. Nothing was left 
but a bare place on the ground. 

The snow melted and ran into the rivers. Grass 
and flowers came out of the ground. Everything 
was beautiful, for spring had come. 

And all the little men came too. They had followed 
the moose-string which Glooskap had let fall behind 
him. 

Glooskap gave the little Summer Woman back to 

them, and the little men danced and sang once more. 

Then Glooskap went back to his home. 

— Gilbert L. Wilson 



Learning to Study and Think 

# * 

Among what people is this story told? Make a list of 
all the things in it which tell you. 

Who was the giant who lived in the wigwam? How 
did he charm Glooskap? How did Glooskap charm the 
giant ? 

What other myths do you know that describe the 
contrast between summer and winter? 
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A NOBLE DEED 

A rich Persian, feeling himself growing old, and con- 
scious that the cares and anxieties of business were too 
much for him, resolved to divide his goods among his 
three sons, reserving a small portion to himself as a 
provision for his latter years. The sons were all well 
satisfied with the distribution, and each took his share 
with thanks, and promised that it should be well and 
frugally employed. 

When this important business was settled, the father 
.said to his sons, ''There is one thing which I have not 
included in the share of any one of you. It is this 
costly diamond which you see in my hand. I will 
give it to that one of you who shall earn it by the 
noblest deed. Go, therefore, and travel for three 
months ; at the end of that time we will again meet 
here, and you shall tell me what you have done.'' 

And so the sons departed, and traveled three months, 
each in a different direction. At the end of that time 
they returned; and all came together to their father 
to give an account of their journeys. 

The eldest son spoke first. He said: ''On my 
journey a stranger intrusted to me a great number of 
valuable jewels. One or two of them would never 
have been missed, and I might have enriched mj'^self 
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easily and safely. But I did no such thing ; I gave 
back the parcel exactly as I had received it. Was 
not this a noble deed? " 



"My son," said the father, "simple honesty cannot 
be called noble. You did what was right, and nothing 
more. If you had acted otherwise, you would have 
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been dishonest, and your deed would have shamed 
you. You have done well, but not nobly.'' 

The second son now spoke. He said: "As I was 
wending on my journey, I one day saw a poor child 
playing by the margin of a lake ; and, just as I rode 
by it fell into the wat«r and ^as in danger of being 
drowned. I immediately disniounted from my horse 
and, wading into the water jM?ought it safe^o land. 
All the people of the village where this occurred can 
bear witness to the deed. Was it not $ noble action?" 

"My son," replied the old man, "you did only what 
was your duty, and you could hardly have left the 
innocent child to die? without making an effort to save 
it, You, too, have acted well, but not nobly." 

Then the third son came forward to tell his tale. 
He said: "I had an enemy, who for years has done 
me much harm and sought to take my life. One even- 
ing, during my late journey, I was passing along a 
dangerous road which ran beside the summit of a steep 
cliff. As I rode cautiously along, my horse started 
at sight of something lying |ii the road. I dismounted 
to see what it was, and found my enemy lying fast 
asleep on the very edge of the cliff. The least move- 
ment in his sleep, and he must have rolled over, and 
would have been dashed to pieces on the rocks below. 
His life was in my hands. I drew him ?tway from the 
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edge, and then woke him, and told him to go on his 
way in peace." 

Then the old Persian cried out, in a transport of 
joy, "Dear son, the diamond is thine ; for it is a noble 
and a godlike thing to succor an enemy, and to reward 
evil with good/' 

Learning to Study and Think 

Find the meanings of the following words:' anrieties, 
frugally, departed, parcel, wending, cavMcmsly, transport, 
succor. Explain the meaning of noble. 

Why was the eldest son's deed not noble? What is the 
difference between honesty and nobility ? 

Why was the second son's deed not considered noble? 

How did the third son's act differ from those of the other 
two? Which deed would you have found it hardest to 
perform? 

I count this thing to be grandly true : 

That a noble deed is a step toward God, 

Lifting the soul from the common clod 

To a purer air and a fairer view. 

— J. G. Holland 



He liveth long who liveth well. 
All else is life but flung away ; 

He liveth longest who can tell 
Of true things truly done each day. 
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THE BOY CAPTIVE 

One summer morning, in the year 1734, Aaron and 
Peter Hite, brothers, were gathering berries near the 
little village of Woodstock, in Virginia. Suddenly- 
painted savages sprang up in the bushes around them, 
and before they could cry out, they were made pris- 
oners by a war party of Indians. 

The liidians, with the kidnaped boys, set oflf on a 
hurried march toward the home of their tribe. The 
way was long and the road hard to travel. Aaron, 
who was the elder of the brothers, was tall and strong, 
and managed to keep up with the warriors. For this 
the Indians admired him. 

His brother Peter was small and delicate. He could 
not march as fast as the rest of the party. Whenever 
he fell behind, the Indians kicked and beat him and 
prodded him with their tomahawks to hasten his speed. 

When Aaron saw his little brother so ill used, he flew 
into a rage. He tugged at the thongs that bound him 
and tried to reach his brother. The Indians only 
laughed and beat Peter the. more. At the same time, 
Aaron's daring and bravery in showing his anger won 
the Indians' favor more and more. 

The rapid march and his harsh treatment began to 
tell on Peter. He lagged more and more as the jour- 
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ney continued. At last it was evident to all that he 
could not keep up with the party. Then a dreadful 
thing happened. A tall, powerful Indian stepped in 
front of the boy, with an arrow drawn tight in his bow. 

The poor boy trembled with fear, while Aaron 
shouted: ''Let me go! Let me go! Kill me instead 
of my little brother !" 

But the other Indians held him tight, while the big 
Indian drew his bow. As Peter fell to the ground 
dead, Aaron also fell unconscious. 

The Indians carried Aaron home to their lodges, 
where for n^any weeks he lay between life and death. 
But one morning he opened his eyes and looked around 
the miserable hut in which he had lain so long. 

An old Indian squaw came up to the lad and gave 
him a drink. Aaron tried to ask her some questions, 
but found that he could not speak a word. The shock 
of his brother's death, or his long illness, had deprived 
him of the power of speech. 

The poor boy's captors were kind to him, and he re- 
covered his health and strength rapidly, but not his 
speech. Finally, the Indians adopted him into their 
tribe and gave him an Indian name. They dyed his 
face the color of their own and dressed him like their 
own boys. A stranger would have found only Indians 
in the village. 
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In every way the Indians treated Aaron as though 
he were one of their own boys. They taught him to 
hunt, to shoot straight with the bow and arrow, and 
to do all other things that Indian boys must learn. 

At first Aaron could think only of his home. But he 
had no idea in which direction it lay and he could not 
ask any one the way. After a while he grew fond of 
the Indians and was happy in the forest, except when 
he thought of his little brother's cruel death and of 
his poor mother and father, robbed of their boys. 

Three years went by. Aaron had grown to be a 
fine young man, strong and tall, and a great favorite 
with the tribe. He had learned to understand the 
Indian language perfectly ; but not one word could he 
speak, either of their language or of his own. During 
all this time, he had heard no word about his home. 

One evening, at the end of several days' journey, the 
Indians made camp in a place that seemed familiar to 
Aaron. He soon discovered that they were not far 
from the village of Woodstock. 

That night he heard the warriors about the campfire 
say that a party was to be sent out against this little 
village. By signs he let them know that he would 
like to go with the party. The Indians, thinking he 
had forgotten all about his old home, consented. 

During the following day, the war party marched to 
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the woods surrounding the village — the very woods in 
which he and his little brother had been captured just 
three years before. Can you imagine how the boy felt ? 
Oh, if only he could send some word to the village ! 

While the braves rested in the forest, Aaron crept 
to the edge of the clearing. There he saw two girls 
driving some cows home from pasture. He could not 
speak to them. How could he warn them of the 
danger ? 

At last he thought of a plan. Creeping very softly 
through the trees, he stood for a moment just before 
the girls. They saw him and ran screaming into the 
town. Aaron knew that they would tell the people 
Indians were lurking in the vicinity, and that the settlers 
would be ready for the war party when it attacked the 
town. Night came on. The Indians waited under 
cover of the forest until they thought the people of the 
village would all be in bed. Then they peered forth 
frona their hiding. Not a light was to be seen; all 
the settlers must be asleep. ' They crept quietly 
towards the village. 

Suddenly the terrible war-whoop rang out on the 
stillness. The Indians rushed towards the nearest 
house — the house of Aaron's father. But they did 
not go far. 

Bang! went a gun; an Indian fell. Other guns 
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rang out in the darkness from all around. The Indians 
turned and ran back to the forest. 

The girls had given the alarm as Aaron expected. 
The settlers were prepared for the attack. 

While the Indians ran for the woods, "Aaron stood 
still near his old home. Some men took him prisoner 
and led him to the house. That was just what he 
wanted. There, for the first time in three years, 
Aaron saw his mother and father. They were old and 
grief-stricken, and Aaron's heart ached as he looked 
at them. 

Of course the settlers did not know him. Thev 
thought he was an Indian. 

^'What shall we do with our one prisoner ?'' some 
one asked. 

"Leave him to me,'' said Aaron's father. "I will 
deal with him." 

Slowly and deliberately, the old man began to load 
his pistol. 

"You will not kill him?" asked the neighbors. 

"Yes, I will," answered the old man. "They killed 
my boys, and I will kill him. Stand back !" 

Poor Aaron! What would he not have given for 
power to speak one word ! 

His mother begged her husband to spare the young 
Indian, but the old man heeded her not. The boy 
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was bound to a tree, where the light from the fire shone 
full upon him. 

Slowly the old man raised his arm and aimed at 
the heart of his son. The boy could not bear it one 
minute longer. To die by the hand of his own father ! 
Oh, the horror of it ! 

He tugged and pulled at the cords that bound him. 
Then with all his will he made a mighty effort to speak. 

"Father!" he gasped. His voice had returned. 

The old man dropped the pistol, and running to 
the tree clasped his long-lost son in his arms. 

Learning to Study and Think 

Why were the Indians cruel and merciless to little Peter ? 
What did they admire in Aaron ? Why were they kind to 
him when he was ill and helpless ? 

What qualities did Indians most admire ? What qualities 
did they dislike and scorn ? What is the difference in atti- 
tude toward weakness and suffering, between savage and 
civilized people ? 

Have you heard or read other stories in which Indians 
adopted white people into their tribes ? 

What caused Aaron to become dumb? What restored 
his power of speech ? Have you heard any stories about 
soldiers in the World War who suffered from shell-shock ? 
In what ways do they remind you of Aaron's case ? 
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A DESPERATE RIDE 

At the beginning of the Revolutionary war, there 
dwelt in a beautiful home in Maryland, Albert de 
Courcy and his brother Ernest. When the news of 
the battle of Bunker Hill reached them, Albert felt it 
his duty to join the patriots in their fight for inde- 
pendence. So bidding goodbye to his brother and to 
his betrothed, Helen Carmichael, he joined Washing- 
ton's army. 

At first the home folks heard from him occasionally, 
but after a time his letters ceased. For a year no word 
came to relieve their anxiety. Then one night a ragged 
soldier who had fought with Albert came to the house. 
He brought news of the missing man. 

^^ Albert is dead," he said. "He was shot by the 
British on the retreat from Long Island. Our* com- 
pany was in the rear, with the division left to guard the 
retreat of the main army. No man fought more 
bravely or exposed himself more recklessly than our 
gallant young captain. While trying to swim across 
a creek, many of the men were bogged in the mire. 
The British overtook us and captured or killed most 
of our soldiers. I, myself, saw the captain fall.'' 

But the soldier was partly mistaken. Albert, indeed, 
was one of the men mired at the edge of the creek, but 
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he was captured, not killed. With his men he was 
sent to a British prison ship. 

In this loathsome place, ill fed and surrounded by 
wretched, dying soldiers, he often wished that he had 
been shot instead of made prisoner. Not the least of 
his sorrow arose from the fact that he could neither 
write to nor hear from Helen and his brother Ernest. 

At last, one morning, he was marched on deck and 
told that he was to be transferred to a prison on shore. 
And can you imagine how great was his joy when he 
learned that his new prison was only about twenty 
miles from his old home ? 

> His new prison proved to be a large, open stockade, 
surrounded by a narrow ditch. He had the liberty of 
the whole inclosure, and soon grew strong and well. 

One day a captured horse was brought into the in- 
closure. The British officers gathered around admir- 
ing it, for it was a beautiful creature. 

Albert was talking to some fellow-prisoners just back 
of the officers. As soon as the horse heard Albert's 
voice, he pricked up his ears and looked around the 
inclosure. Then, with a neigh of dehght, he trotted 
straight up to Albert. 

What does this mean? " inquired one of the officers. 
It is my horse ! It is Cecil ! " cried Albert. ^^ There 
is not a swifter horse in all Maryland !" 
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^'Are you related to Ernest de Courcy?" asked the 
officer. 

^^ Yes, he is my brother," answered Albert. 

^^Well, we have just captured this horse from him. 
He has been making trouble for us with his revolu- 
tionary speeches. We missed him just now, but we will 
have him a prisoner before long. He is to be married 
today, and a party is even now on the way to capture 
him in church at his own wedding. A good joke, isn't 
it?'' 

"Married! today!" cried Albert. "Whom is he 
going to marry?" 

"A beautiful young lady named Helen Carmichael,'' 
replied the officer. 

"Rather rough on the bridegroom," said another 
officer. 

"Yes, but if all reports are true, the bride will not be 
sorry. It is said she mourns a lover who was lost in 
the war," answered the first officer. 

For a moment Albert stood speechless. Helen to be 
married ! Today ! And to Ernest ! 

Suddenly a plan was formed in his mind. Turning 
to the officers, he said : "In the old days I could ride. 
Why, on Cecil here, I could snatch up a pebble from 
the ground without slackening speed." 

"Can't you do it now?" they asked. 
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**I hardly think so/' answered Albert. ^^I had no 
chance to keep up my practice in riding when I was in 
the prison ship. But if you wish, I will try with some- 
thing easier — say, a handkerchief." 

Cecil stood proudly by while his beloved master 
mounted him, then started at a gallop around the in- 
closure. 

'^Good! Bravo!" cried the British officers. "How 
beautifully he rides!" — "He seems born to the 
saddle!" — "An excellent horseman, truly!" 

A handkerchief was dropped, and Albert swooped 
down upon it, and rising in his stirrups waved it toward 
the group of officers. Then, before they realized what 
was happening, he rode, full-gallop, to the wall, leaped 
it, and went dashing straight across the country. 

"Halt! or we fire!" cried the watchers. But he 
heeded them not. A musket ball sang past his head. 
But on he rode, without once looking back. 

By well-known byways he evaded the soldiers sent to 
capture his brother and reached the church before 
them. He didn't even wait to dismount, but rode 
straight into the church. 

The wedding party was gathered before the altar. 
All turned and stared at the intruder in amazement. 
At the sight of his brother, Ernest shrank back in fear ; 
but with a glad cry, Helen hastened to meet him. 
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Quickly he swung her to the saddle behind him, then 
turning, he galloped to the door, shouting : ''The British 
are coming! They are almost here." 

Hardly had he vanished, when the British soldiers 
rode up. Ernest was taken prisoner and took his 
brother's place in the stockade. There he remained till 
the end of the war. 

Soon after the guests again assembled for Helen 
Carmichaers wedding, and this time there was no 
interruption to the ceremony. Albert de Courcy was 
the bridegroom. 

Learning to Study and Think 

What was the difiference between the two brothers in 
this story? How did Albert serve his country? Did 
Ernest do anything patriotic? Read the part that tells 
you. 

How did the false report of Albert's death start ? Have 
you heard of any similar cases that happened during the 
World War? 

Why is Albert's ride called desperate? Which part of 
it was the most dangerous? Mention all the objects which 
he had to gain by his daring deed. 

How did Albert outwit the British officers? How did 
he manage to reach the church ahead of the soldiers who 
had started so long before him ? 

Make a Ust of all the words in the story that you do not 
understand. Look them up in your dictionary. 
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THE MINSTREL BOY 

The minstrel boy to the war is gone, 

In the ranks of death you'll find him ; 
His father's sword he has girded on; 

And his wild harp slung behind him. — 
"Land of song !" said the warrior bard, 

"Though all the world betrays thee, 
One sword, at least, thy rights shall guard, 

One faithful harp shall praise thee !'' 

The minstrel fell ! — but the foeman's chain 

Could not bring his proud soul under ; 
The harp he loved ne'er spake again, 

For he tore its chords asunder. 
And said, "No chains shall sully thee, 

Thou soul of love and bravery ! 
Thy songs were made for the brave and free. 

They shall never sound in slavery!" 

— Thomas Mooru 

Learning to Study and Think 

What is a minstrel? What are "the ranks of death''? 

Was the boy's father living? Read the line which tells. 

Why did the boy go to war? What happened to him? 
What did he . do with his harp ? Why ? 

Look up these words in the dictionary: girded, bard, 
chords, asunder, sully. 
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A STRANGE WITNESS 

Neddy, a pretty little gray donkey, lived on Mr. 
Morton's farm. He had a good home and was the 
particular pet of Miss Anna, Mr. Morton's daughter. 

A peddler stole him from his early home in the coun- 
try and took him to London. Here he had to work 
hard and was brutally treated by his cruel master. 
How he at last found his mistress we will let him tell in 
his own words. 

My master had had a more than usually successful 
morning's round; my load was disposed of, and we 
were returning leisurely down Regent Street, when he 
was suddenly accosted by a man who was walking on 
the pavement. 

Being in particularly good humoi;, my master re- 
turned the greeting cordially enough, and the two 
friends soon agreed to go together to a saloon that was 
near by. 

"Here, you see to the donkey, Tom,'! said my mas- 
ter to a boy who generally went his rounds with him ; 
"let nobody touch him nor the cart till I come back. 
Do you hear, Tom?" 

"Yes, I hear," was the somewhat sulky reply. 

My master drew me up close to the curbstone, where 
I should be as much as possible out of the way. Thea 
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saying he should not be gone long, he turned up a narrow 
street with his companion, and was soon out of sight. 

Tired with my morning's round, and having had but 
a scanty breakfast, I was glad enough of the rest. 
Indeed, I was just composing myself to a quiet sleep, 
when I suddenly heard a voice which made every limb 
in my body tremble with joy. 

^^Why, Neddy, Neddy! dear Neddy! Do you re- 
member me?'' exclaimed the voice. 

Remember her ! my own, dear, dear mistress ! Could 
I ever forget her? Half wild with delight, I forgot 
where I was. Dragging the cart after me on to the 
pavement, I began a series of joyous brays, rubbing my 
nose at the same time against the kind hand that was 
held out to me. I tried to show, by every means in my 
power, my unbounded joy at again beholding my be- 
loved mistress. 

''Oh, look, papa, papa!" exclaimed my mistress. 
' ' Neddy knows me ! Neddy remembers me ! Dear old 
Neddy!" 

In her delight at seeing me, my mistress had, like 
myself, forgotten that Regent Street, in the middle of 
the day, is a rather public place in which to give way to 
outbursts of aflfection. Already a crowd had gathered 
around us, some wondering, some laughing, some stand- 
ing by in silent curiosity to see what would be the end 
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of this strange greeting. Cabmen drew up to enjoy the 
fun; omnibus drivers and conductors Ungered, and 
looked back to see what all the confusion was about ; 
every moment the mob increased, swelled by the 
crowd of dirty boys and idle loungers that in London 
springs up at a moment's notice, no one knows how, 
no one knows from where. 

^' Annie, my dear Annie, this is no place for you!'' 
exclaimed a voice that I did not recognize ; and, looking 
up, I saw a fine, tall, handsome man, who drew my 
mistress's hand away from me and placed it on his 
own arm. 

' ' Papa, dear, will you see about Neddy ? ' ' said my mis- 
tress, looking around. She was evidently frightened 
and bewildered by the confusion around her, as she tried 
to make her way through the crowd of bystanders. 

But having so lately discovered her, I was in no 
humor to let her go; and utterly disregarding every 
obstacle in my way, I pushed on, braying Ibudly as I 
went. Peals of laughter greeted my attempt. 

'^ Make way for the lady ! make way for the donkey ! " 
^'Hurrah, Neddy, hurrah!" ''Do it again, Neddy! 
do it again !" shouted the boys. Encouraged by their 
cheers, I pushed and pushed more eagerly than before. 

Louder and louder rose the peals of laughter ; higher 
and higher swelled the cheers; and, thinking I was 
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doing the most proper thing possible, I redoubled my 
efforts to keep up with my mistress. Then, just at 
this moment, who should come down the street but my 
late master I 

"Hallo!" he exclaimed, with a coarse oath; "what 
is all this row about? Who is interfering with my 
property?" and he put out hia hand to seize me fiercely 
by the rein. 

"Stay! stay I" said Mr. Morton, in a voice so calm 
and firm that I felt the hand upon my bridle tremble. 
"I rather think it is you, my man, who have been in- 
terfering with my property. Here," added Mr. Mor- 
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ton, turning to two or three of the police, who had by 
this time made their way to the spot, '^I want your 
assistance here. I have reason to believe that this 
donkey, which belongs to my daughter, jwas stolen from 
me three years ago by this man. I give hiin into 
custody on this charge, and require that you take the 
donkey into safe-keeping." 

It would be impossible to describe the man's rage as 
he listened to these words. He swore, he stamped, he 
abused Mr. Morton with every angry word he could 
think of ; and yet all the time he trembled, and did not 
once dare to look his accuser in the face. 

Directing the policeman to bring their prisoner to a 
police station, Mr. Morton jumped into a cab, and was 
driven quickly from the spot, leaving me in the hands 
of the policemen, quite bewildered by the rapidity of 
events. 

My first feeling at finding that my dear mistress had 
again departed was one of terror. I looked around in 
trembhng dread lest now, being once more at the 
mercy of my brutal master, I should be made to suf- 
fer some horrible punishment for having thus given 
way to my delight at seeing my long-lost friend. 

But I soon found that — for the present, at any 
rate — I had nothing to dread. Struggle as he would, 
my master was in stronger hands than his own. He 
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might curse and swear at me, but he had no power to 
do more. Led along gently by a tall, grave, powerful- 
looking man, and followed by a crowd of noisy, hooting, 
cheering boys, I slowly made my way down street after 
street, until, finally, I was stopped before the door of 
one of the largest police stations of the city. 

Here my master disappeared from my view, while I 
remained standing in the street, under the charge of 
my grave-looking conductor. I was surrounded by a 
continually increasing crowd, to whom I was evidently 
an object of the greatest amusement and curiosity. 

Some time had passed in this manner, when the 
policeman who led me was joined by one of his com- 
panions. Some words were exchanged, of which I 
only caught ^^ donkey and cart'' ; then there was a re- 
' newed bustle and stir around me. The traces that 
fastened me to the cart were unhooked, and I was led 
through the crowd, now cheering more loudly than 
before. I soon came to a doorway so blocked up by 
people that I felt quite frightened, and refused to go on. 

" Come, Neddy, come along, " said the policeman who 
had held me hitherto. '^ There is no one who will hurt 
you here ; you need not be afraid." 

I was encouraged by the kind voice in which he 
spoke and by seeing that the people fell back right and 
left at the orders of his companion. So I plucked up 
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my courage, and stepped through the door into a 
passage, broad and paved with stones Uke those on 
which people walk in the streets of London. I had 
never been in such an odd place before, and I did not 
half like it, and was more than once inclined to turn 
back ; but the man kept a firm though gentle hold of 
me, leading me on, till at last two great doors were 
thrown open, and I found myself in a large room filled 
with people, sitting on benches raised one above an- 
other. I was quite bewildered at the sight of so many 
heads, — more especially as at my first coming in there 
was a general buzz of voices, and all eyes were evidently 
fixed on myself. 

A loud cry of "Silence ! silence !'' gave me a moment 
to recover myself, and then I heard' a grave voice 
say: 

"Let the donkey judge for himself. You are at 
liberty to call him,'' added the gentleman, turning to 
my late master, whom I now saw standing in an open 
space in the center of the room. 

" Here, Neddy — Neddy — come here,'' said the man 
in a most gentle voice ; but as I had never heard him 
speak so before, no wonder I did not recognize his 
tones. The only answer I made was to hang down 
my ears and plant my tail very firmly between my 
legs. 
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There was a general burst of laughter that not the 
presence of that grave-looking gentleman nor the re- 
peated cries of '^Silence! silence in the court, there!" 
could in any measure suppress ; while a voice exclaimed : 
^'He has had the donkey, that is clear enough, for the 
poor brute thinks he is going to beat him now. Hush ! 
hush ! See what he is going to do next. Here comes 
the lady. Silence ! Hush ! hush ! " 

''Now, madam, it is your turn,'' I heard the grave- 
looking gentleman say ; and in another moment I saw 
my dear mistress rise up from a seat by his side. Lean- 
ing on the arm of her father, she came down into the 
open court. 

''Neddj''! dear Neddy!'' she said, just in the way 
that she used to call me up to the fence years ago. 
I forgot all my past misery, and set up such a bray as I 
had never brayed in all my life before ! Oh, how the 
people shouted with laughter ! The very judge could 
not resist the ejffect of their merriment, and gave way 
in spite of himself. 

Why, what had I done that was so ridiculous? I 
could only express my joy with the voice which nature 
had given me. If it was not so sweet and gentle as 
some of theirs, that was not my fault. Breaking away 
from the policeman who held me, I went right up to my 
mistress, and, rubbing my nose against her hand, I 
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whinnied out my happiness, entreating her as best I 
could to let me stay with her now and forever. 

There was no laughter in the court then ; and I have 
heard my mistress say since that there were tears in 
many an eye. Real, genuine affection is something 
rare in this world, and, when it is found, it goes straight 
to the heart even of the most hardened ; and there are 
few so bad that they will make fun of the evidence of 
pure, unselfish love. 

There was a minute's pause, and then I heard the 
grave man say, in tones of kindness that showed his in- 
terest in my fate : "I am quite satisfied, madam. No 
witnesses that could be produced could speak half so 
strongly to the truth of your case as does the affection- 
ate remembrance of the poor dumb beast. That 
the donkey is the one that was stolen from you three 
years ago, there can be no doubt. All that remains 
to be proved is, who did the deed; and that, I am 
afraid, the animal will not be able to tell us. I 
shall send the case to trial; and in the meanwhile," 
— as he said this, he turned to Mr. Morton — '4t 
is for you to produce the evidence that the man 
now charged with the theft was the person who stole 
the donkey." 

'*I have no doubt whatever that I shall be able to 
do so," replied Mr. Morton. 
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"You can remove the donkey out of court/' said the 
grave gentleman. 

In my anxiety to remain by my mistress's side, I 
quite forgot that I was in a court of justice, and that, 
as a well-bred English donkey, it was my duty to sub- 
mit myself to the laws of my land. I struggled hard to 
pull away from the policeman's hold, and to follow my 
mistress, who was now led back by her father to the 
seat from which she had risen. 

I do not know how the struggle might have ended ; 
but, seeing that my endeavors to get free were disturbing 
the whole court, my mistress once more came up to me, 
and, patting me gently on the forehead : ''Oh, Neddy," 
she said, ''this is very naughty of you! Come with 
me ! " How could I disobey ? 

"You may leave him," she said to my conductor; 
"he will go away with me directly." 

Go away with her? Of course I would, to the 
world's end. 

— Charles Welsh, Editor 
Learning to Study and Think 

« 

In what country did this story happen? How do you 
know? 

What was the difference between Neddy's life before he 
was stolen and afterward? Why was he so glad to see his 
former mistress ? 
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What sort of street do you think Regent Street was, 
judging by the description of the scene ? 

How did the judge decide who was the rightful owner of 
the donkey? 

Which two characters in this story, by their treatment of 
the donkey, show " the opposite side of things " ? 

What is the meaning of conductor, on pages 129 and 133 ? 

Explain these legal phrases : '' give him into custody " ; 
" silence in the court '! ; '* to produce the evidence " ; " man 
now charged with theft/' 

Tell in your own words what these phrases mean : " utterly 
disregarding every obstacle,'' on page 126; "rapidity of 
events," on page 128; "recover myself," on page 130; 
" could in any measure suppress," on page 131. 

What is the meaning of accosted f 
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Sotn far tljat Uttlt canlrle tfitotog dis beams! 
So stiitus a spati ietti tn a naugtitg biocllr. 



THE TRUTH SPEAKER 

In the year 1777, war was going on in this country, 
for King George the Third wanted to make unjust laws 
in America, but the people would not obey them. A 
governor, whose name was Griswold, found himself in 
danger of being seized by the king's soldiers, and took 
shelter in a farmhouse which was the home of a rela- 
tion. While hidden there, he heard that a band of 
soldiers was on the road, with orders to search the farm 
and seize him. c 

Griswold thought he would try to reach a stream 
where he had left a boat. He ran out of the house, 
through an orchard, where he found a young girl, about 
twelve years old, with her dog. 

They were watching some long pieces of linen cloth 
which lay around, stretched out in the sun, to bleach. 
Hetty was on a bank with her knitting, and near her 
was a pail of water from which she sprinkled the cloth, 
to keep it damp. She started up when a man leaped 
over the fence, but she soon saw it was her cousin. 

"Hetty," he said, ''I shall lose my life unless I can 
get to the boat before the soldiers come. You see 
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where the roads part close by the orchard ; I want you 
to run down towards the shore, and meet the soldiers, 
who are sure to ask for me, and then you must tell 
them that I have gone up the road to catch the mail 
cart, and they will turn oflf the other way." 

^'But, cousin, how can I say so? — it would not be 
true. Oh ! why did you tell me which way you were 
going?'' 

^' Would you betray me, Hetty, and see me put to 
death ? Hark ! they are coming. I hear the clink of 
the horses' feet. Tell them I have gone up the road 
and Heaven will bless you." 

'^ Those who speak false words will never be blessed. 
But they shall not make me tell which way you go, even 
if they kill me — so run as fast as you can." 

^^It is too late to run. Where can I hide myself?" 

''Be quick, cousin! Come down and lie under this 
cloth ; I will throw it over you, and go on sprinkling 
the linen." 

''I will come down, for it is my last chance." 

He was soon hidden under the heavv folds of the 
long cloth. In a few minutes a party of horse soldiers 
dashed along the road. An officer saw the girl, and 
called out to her in a loud voice, "Have you seen a 
man run by this way ? " 

''Yes, sir," replied Hetty. 
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''Which way did he go?'' 

''I promised not to tell, sir.-' 

"But you must tell me this instant, or it will be the 
worse for you." 

''I will not tell, for I must keep my word," replied the 
child, firmly. 

"Let me speak, for I think I know the child," said 
the guide to the party. "Is your name* Hetty Mar- 
vin?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Perhaps the man who ran past you was your 
cousin?" 

"Yes, sir, he was." 

"Well, we wish to speak with him. What did he say 
to you when he came by?" 

"He told me that he had to run to save his life." 

"Just so, — that was quite true. I hope he will 
not have far to run. Where was he going to hide him- 
self?" 

"My cousin said that he would go to the river to find 
a boat, and he wanted me to tell the men in search of 
him that he had gone the other way to meet the mail 
cart." 

"You are a good girl, Hetty, and we know you speak 
truth. What did your cousin say when he heard 
that you could not tell a lie to save his life?" 
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''He said, 'Would you betray me and see me put 
to death?''' 

"And you said you would not tell, if you were killed 
for it." 

Poor Hetty's tears fell fast as she said, ''Yes, sir." 

"Those were brave words, and I suppose he thanked 
you, and ran down the road as fast as he could?" 

"I promised not to tell which way he went, sir." 

"Oh, yes ! I forgot ; but tell me his last words, and I 
will not trouble you any more." 

"He said, 'I will come down, for it is my last 
chance.'" 

Hetty was now in great fear ; she sobbed aloud, and 
hid her face in her apron. The soldiers thought they 
had got all they wanted to know, and rode off to the 
riverside. 

While Griswold lay hidden at the farm, he had agreed 
upon a signal with his boatmen ; if in trouble, he was to 
put a white cloth by day or a light at night, in the attic 
window of his hiding place, and when either signal was 
seen, the men were to be on the watch ready to help him. 

No sooner did the soldiers ride away, than Gris- 
wold's friends in the house hung out a white cloth from 
the window, to warn the boatmen, who pulled out to 
sea when they saw the red coats of the soldiers who 
were dashing along the riverside. 
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The boat, with two men in it, was nearly out of 
sight by the time the soldiers got to the shore and this 
caused them to think that Griswold had made his escape. 

Meantime he lay safe and quiet until the time came 
for Hetty to go home to supper. Then he bid her go 
and ask her mother to put the signal lamp in the win- 
dow as soon as it grew dark, and send him clothes and 
food. The signal was seen, the boat came back, and 
Griswold made his way to it in safety. 

In better days, when the war was over, he named his 
first child Hetty Marvin, that he might daily think of 
the brave young cousin whose sense and truth-speak- 
ing had saved his life. 



Crompton 



Learning to Study and Think 



During what war did this story happen ? 

Why would Hetty not tell an untruth? Would a lie 
have saved her cousin ? Would you have refused to tell it 
under the circumstances ? 

Did the soldiers believe she was telling the truth ? Why 
did they think that they had foimd out what they wanted 
to know? 

Did Hetty deceive the British, after all ? Did she do it 
purposely or knowingly ? Was it what she said or the way 
they understood it that deceived them ? 
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HARVEST SONG 

Sickles sound ; 
On the ground 
Fast the ripe ears fall ; 
Every maiden's bonnet 
Has blue blossoms on it; 
Joy is over all. 



Sickles ring, 
Maidens sing 
To the sickles' sound ; 
Till the moon is beaming, 
And the stubble gleaming, 
Harvest songs go round. 



All are springing. 

All are singing, 

Every lisping thing. 

Man and master meet ; 

From one dish they eat ; 

Each is now a king. 
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Hans and Michel 
Whet the sickle, - 
Piping merrily. 
Now they mow ; each maiden 
Soon with sheaves is laden, 
Busy as a bee. 

— Goethe 
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Learning to Study and Think 

Read the whole poem silently. 
• What picture does the first stanza give you? What is a 
sickle ? What were the blue flowers on every maiden's 
bonnet? Do corn-flowers grow in our wheat fields as in 
the wheat fields of Europe ? 

What is the picture in the second stanza ? What is stub- 
ble ? Read the fourth and fifth lines ; what do they mean ? 

What picture does the third stanza give ? .What are all 
doing, in the first and second lines? What is meant by 
"every lisping thing"? Study the illustration. What is 
meant by ' ' each is now a king ' ' ? 

In the fourth stanza, what^are the reapers doing? What 
is the maidens' part in the harvest work ? 

Which of the pictures in this poem do you like best? 
Why? 

Is this harvest scene like a harvest scene in our coimtry ? 
Find and read to the class a description of harvest in our 
great Wheat Belt. 

HEROISM OF A MINER 

In a certain Cornish mine, two miners, deep down in 

the shaft, were engaged in putting in a shot for blasting. 

They had completed their affair, and were about to 

give the signal for being hoisted up. One at a time was 

all the assistant at the top could manage, and the 

second was to kindle the match, and then mount with 

all speed. 
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Now it chanced, while they were still below, that 
one of them thought the match too long. He accord- 
ingly tried to break it shorter. Taking a couple of 
stones, a flat and a sharp, he succeeded in cutting it at 
the required length ; but horrible to relate, he kindled 
it at the same time, while both were still below ! Both 
shouted vehemently to the man at the windlass ; both 
sprang at the basket. The windlass man could not 
move it with both in it. 

Here was a moment for poor Miner Jack and Miner 
Will ! Instant, horrible death hangs over them. Will 
generously resigns himself. ^^ Go aloft. Jack ; sit down ; 
away ! In one minute I shall be in heaven ! " 

Jack bounds aloft, the explosion instantly follows, 
bruising his face as he looks over ; but he is safe above 
ground. 

And what of poor Will? Descending eagerly, they 
find him, as if by miracle, buried under rocks which had 
arched themselves over him. He is little injured. He, 
too, is brought up safe. Well done, brave Will ! 

— Thomas Carlyle 

Learning to Study and Think 

What is a "shot for blasting''? What was the match 
that caused the danger ? How was it kindled in cutting it 
shorter ? JVTiat did you expect to happen to Will when you 
read of his brave decision ? 
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THE SOLDIER'S REPRIEVE 

*'I thought, Mr. Allan, when I gave my Bennie to his 
country, that not a father in all this broad land made so 
precious a gift — no, not one. The dear boy slept only 
a minute — just one little minute, at his post ; I know 
that was all, for Bennie never dozed over a duty. How 
prompt and reliable he was ! I know he fell asleep only 
one Uttle second — he was so young, and not strong, 
that boy of mine ! Why, he was as tall as I, and only 
eighteen! and now they shoot him because he was 
found asleep when doing sentinel duty ! Twenty-four 
hours, the telegram said — only twenty-four hours ! 
Where is Bennie now? " 

''We will hope with his heavenly Father," said Mr. 
Allan, soothingly. ''Yes, yes, let us hope ; God is very 
merciful!" 

" ' I should be ashamed, father,' Bennie said, 
'when I ain a man, to think I never used this great 
right arm ' — and he held it out so proudly before me 
— ' for my country when it needed it. Palsy it rather 
than keep it at the plow!' 'Go, then — go, my boy/ 
I said, ' and God keep you ! ' God has kept him, I 
think, Mr. Allan !" and the farmer repeated these last 
words slowly, as if, in spite of his reason, ^s heart 
doubted them. 
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" Like the apple of His eye, Mr. Owen ; doubt it not/^ 

Blossom sat near them, listening with blanched cheek. 
She had not shed a tear. Her anxiety had been so 
concealed that no one noticed it. She had occupied 
herself mechanically in the household cares. Now she 
answered a gentle tap at the kitchen door, opening it 
to receive from a neighbor's hand a letter. 

''It is from him,'' was all she said. It was like a 
message from the dead. Mr. Owen took the letter, 
but could not break the envelope, on account of his 
trembling fingers, and held it toward Mr. Allan, with 
the helplessness of a child. The minister opened it and 
read as follows : 

''Dear Father: — When this reaches you, I shall 
be in eternity. At first it seemed awful to me ; but I 
have thought about it so much that now it has no ter- 
ror. They say they will not bind me nor blind me, but 
that I may meet my death like a man. I thought, 
father, it might have been on the field of battle for my 
country, and that, when I fell, it would be fighting 
gloriously ; but to be shot like a dog for nearly betray- 
ing it — to die for neglect of duty ! Oh, father, I wonder 
the very thought does not kill me ! But I shall not 
disgrace you. I am going to write you all about it, and 
when I am gone you may tell my comrades. I cannot 
now, 
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''You know I promised Jemmie Carr's mother I 
would look after her boy, and when he fell sick I did all 
I could for him. He was not strong when he was 
ordered back into the ranks, and the day before that 
night I carried all his luggage, besides my own, on our 
march. Toward night we went on double-quick, and 
though the luggage began to feel very heavy, everybody 
else was tired, too ; and as for Jemmie, if I had not lent 
him an arm now and then, he would have dropped by 
the way. I was all tired out when we came into camp 
and then it was Jemmie's turn to be sentry, and I would 
take his place ; but I was too tired, father. I could not 
have kept awake if a gun had been pointed at my head ; 
but I did not know it until — w^ell, until it was too late ! " 

"God be thanked!'' interrupted Mr. Owen, rever- 
ently. ''I knew Bennie was not the boy to sleep care- 
lessly at his post.'' 

''They tell me today that I have a short reprieve — 
given to me by circumstances — time to write to you, 
our good colonel says. Forgive him, father, he only 
does his duty ; he would gladly save me if he could ; and 
do not lay my death up against Jemmie. The poor 
boy is broken-hearted, and does nothing but beg and 
entreat them to let him die in my stead. 

" I can't bear to think of mother and Blossom. Com- 
fort them, father ! Tell them that I die as a brave boy 
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should, and that, when the war is over, they will not be 
ashamed of me, as they must be now. God help me ; 
it is very hard to bear! Goodbye, father! God 
seems near and dear to me ; not at all as if He wished 
me to perish forever, but as if He felt sorry for His poor, 
sinful, broken-hearted child, and would take me to be 
with Him and my Saviour in a better — better life.'' 

A deep sigh burst from Mr. Owen's heart. ''Amen ! " 
he said solemnly. ''Amen!" 

"Tonight, in the early twilight, I shall see the cows 
all coming home from pasture, and precious Uttle Blos- 
som standing on the back stoop, waiting for me : but 
I shall never, never come ! God bless you all ! For- 
give your poor Bennie." 

Late that night the door of the "back stoop" opened 
softly, and a little figure gUded out and down the foot- 
path that led to the road by the mill. She seemed 
rather flying than walking, turning her head neither 
to the right nor to the left, looking only now and then 
to heaven, and folding her hands as if in prayer. 

Two hours later the same young girl stood at the 
Mill Depot, watching the coming of the night train ; 
and the conductor, as he reached down to lift her into 
the car, wondered at the tear-stained face that was 
upturned toward the dim lantern he held in his hand. 
A few questions and ready answers told him all ; and 
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no father could have cared more tenderly for his only- 
child than he for our little Blossom. . She was on her way 
to Washington, to ask President Lincoln for her brother's 
life. She had stolen away, leaving only a note to tell 
her father where and why she had gone. She had 
brought Bennie's letter with her ; no good, kind heart, 
like the President's, could refuse to be melted by it. 

The next morning they reached New York, and the 
conductor hurried her on to Washington. Every 
minute now might be the means of saving her brother's 
life. And so, in an incredibly short time, Blossom 
reached the capital, and hastened immediately to the 
White House. 

The President had just seated himself to his morn- 
ing's task of looking over and signing important papers 
when, without one word of announcement, the door 
softly opened, and Blossom, with downcast eyes and 
folded hands, stood before him. 

''Well, my child," he said, in his pleasant, cheerful 
tones, ''what do you want, so bright and early in the 
morning?" 

"Bennie's life, sir," faltered Blossom. 

"Who is Bennie?" 

"My brother, sir. They are going to shoot him for 
sleeping at his post." 

"Oh, yes!" and Mr. Lincoln ran his eye over the 
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paper before him. '' I remember. It was a fatal sleep 
You see, child, it was at a time of special danger. 
Thousands of lives might have been lost for his culpable 
negligence. '' 

''So my father said,'' replied Blossom, gravely; 
''but poor Bennie was so tired, sir, and Jemmie so 
weak. He did the work of two, sir, and it was Jem- 
mie's night, not his; but Jemmie was too tired, and 
Bennie never thought about himself, — that he was 
tired, too.'' 

"What is this you say, child? Come here ; I do not 
understand;" and the kind man caught eagerly, as 
ever, at what seemed to be a justification of an offense. 

Blossom went to him ; he put his hand tenderly on 
her shoulder, and turned up the pale, anxious face 
toward his. How tall he seemed, and he was Presi- 
dent of the United States, too ! A dim thought of this 
kind passed through Blossom's mind, but she told her 
simple and straightforward story, and handed Mr. 
Lincoln Bennie's letter to read. He read it carefully ; 
' then, taking up his pen, wrote a few hasty lines, and 
rang his bell. Blossom heard this order given : "Send 
this dispatch at once." 

The President then turned to the girl and said, "Go 
home, my child, and tell that father of yours, who 
could approve his country's sentence, even when it 
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took the life of a child like that, that Abraham Lincoln 
thinks the Ufe far too precious to be lost. Go back ; 
or — wait until tomorrow ; Bennie will need a change 
after he has so bravely faced death ; he shall go with 
you.'' 

''God bless you, sir!'' said Blossom; and who shall 
doubt that God heard and registered the prayer? 

Two days after this interview the young soldier 
came to the White House with his sister. He was called 
into the President's private room, and a strap fastened 
''upon the shoulder." Mr. Lincoln then said, "The 
soldier that could carry a sick comrade's baggage, and 
die for the act so uncomplainingly, deserves well of 
his country." 

Then Bennie and Blossom took their way to their 
Green Mountain home. A crowd gathered at the Mill 
Depot to welcome them back ; and, as Farmer Owen's 
hand grasped that of his boy, tears flowed down his 
cheeks, and he was heard to say fervently, "The Lord 
be praised!" 

— Mrs. R. D. C. Robbins 



Learning to Study and Think 

Who is talking in the first paragraph ? What trouble has 
come to him ? Who is Mr. Allan ? 
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What crime did Bennie commit? Why did he commit 
it? Why was the crime so serious? How was he to be 
punished ? 

Did the army commanders know why Bennie was not 
able to keep awake? Do you think that they could have 
excused him if they had known ? Who was the only person 
who could pardon him? 

Who was Blossom? How did Mr. Lincoln receive her 
story ? Did he think Bennie deserved to die ? Was it like 
him to grant this pardon ? Have you heard any other stories 
like this about him? 

What was the strap that the President fastened on 
Bennie's shoulder? Why did he place it there? 

What is there in the story that tells in what part of the 
country Bennie's home was ? 

Look up these words in the dictionary : blanchedj sentry , 
reprieve, incredibly. 

Explain the following phrases : "occupied herself mechan- 
ically''; ''shall be in eternity"; "culpable negligence"; 
"justification of an offense"; "heard and registered the 
prayer." 



As the yellow gold is tried in the fire, so the faith of 
friendship can only be known in the season of adversity. 

— Ovid 
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THE RESCUE OF THE GARRISON 

In the year 1141, Wolf, Duke of Bavaria, was be- 
sieged in his castle by Friedrich, Duke of Swabia. 
The two men were bitter enemies, and Duke Wolf 
knew that he could expect no liiercy if Duke Friedrich 
took the castle. Therefore he and his men fought 
bravely and the siege lasted long. 

At last the food gave out and Duke Wolf was obUged 
to surrender. The only condition he made was that 
his wife and all other women in the castle might leave 
in safety. This left the duke and his brave garrison 
at the mercy of their worst enemy. 

When the poor wives heard the news, they were 
heartbroken. They felt sure that there was no es- 
cape for their husbands from a most cruel death. 
And sad were the partings in the castle while all waited 
for Duke Friedrich to come and take possession. 

At last all was in readiness. The drawbridge was 
lowered and Duke Friedrich and his victorious army 
entered the castle grounds. 

A little page ran from the castle and approached 
Duke Friedrich. 

"My lord duke,^' he said, ''my mistress, the wife of 
Duke Wolf, sends me to you with a message. '^ 
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"Speak out," answered Duke Friedrich. "We will 
hear your message." 

"She prays, Duke Friedrich, that, by your favor, 
she and all the women in the castle be permitted to 
leave, carrying with them their most valued possessions, 
before you take possession of the castle." 

"Tell your lady," replied the duke, "that I grant 
her request. Every woman may pass out in safety, 
each carrying that which she values most." 

The page returned to the castle and Duke Friedrich 
gave orders for his men to fall back, leaving a passage- 
way for the women. 
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While they waited, the soldiers laughed and jeered 
at the ''greed of the women." 

''Little care they for the fate that awaits their 
husbands." 

"They care only for their own safety." 

"And for their precious gold and jewels." 

Presently the castle gates opened. From beneath 
them came the ladies, — but what a sight met the 
surprised eyes of the soldiers ! No gold nor silver was 
carried by them, but each one was bending under the 
weight of her husband. 

Duke Friedrich's eyes filled with tears. He hastened 
to meet the women. 

"My dear ladies," he said, "you may put down 
your burdens. I pledge you my knightly word that 
no harm shall befall you or any man in the garrison ; 
though I will admit that I had planned to put every 
man to the sword." 

He then invited the half-starved defenders of the 
castle to a banquet, and made peace with Duke Wolf. 

Learning to Study and Think 

Where is Bavaria ? How many years ago did these events 
happen ? 

What is the meaning of besieged? What is a garrison? 
What is a drawbridge? 
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Why did the duke and his men expect to be put to 
death? 

What did Duke Friedrich think the women meant by 
their ''most valued possessions"? What did they really 
mean? 

How did the women's act affect Duke Friedrich ? 

Use other words in place of the following where they 
appear in the story : pdge, jeered, hastened, banquet. 



FIRST GRENADIER OF FRANCE 

For many years there was a touching and beautiful 
custom to be witnessed in a certain regiment of French 
grenadiers, which was meant to commemorate the 
heroism of a departed comrade. When the companies 
assembled for parade and the roll was called, there 
was one name to which its owner could not answer, 
— it was that of La Tour d'Auvergne. When it was 
called, the oldest sergeant present stepped a pace 
forward, and, raising his hand to his cap, said proudly, 
"Died on the field of honor.'' 

La Tour d'Auvergne was not unworthy in life the 
honor thus paid him after his death. He was educated 
for the army, which he entered in 1767. He served 
always with distinction, but constantly refused offers 
of promotion, saying that he was only fit for the com- 
mand of a company of grenadiers; but, finally, the 
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various grenadier companies being united, he found 
himself in command of a body of eight thousand men, 
while retaining only the rank of captain. Hence he 
was known as the first grenadier of France. 

When he was forty years of age, he went on a visit to 
a friend, in a region that was soon to become the scene 
of a campaign. While there, he was busy in acquaint- 
ing himself with the country, thinking it not unlikely 
that this knowledge might be of use to him, when he 
was astonished to learn that the war had actually 
shifted to that quarter. 

A regiment of Austrians was pushing on to occupy a 
narrow pass, the possession of which would give them 
an opportunity to prevent an important movement 
of the French which was then on foot. They hoped 
to surprise this post, and were moving so rapidly upon 
it that thev were not more than two hours distant 
from the place where he was staying, which they would 
have to pass in their march. 

He had no idea of being captured by the enemy in 
their advance, and he at once set off for the pass. He 
knew that it was defended by a stout tower and a 
garrison of thirty men, and he hoped to be able to warn 
these of their danger. 

He hastened on, and, arriving there, found the 
tower in perfect condition. But it had just been 
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vacated by the garrison, who, hearing of the approach 
of the Austrians, had fled, leaving their arms, con- 
sisting of thirty excellent muskets. 

La Tour d'Auvergne gnashed his teeth with rage 
when he discovered this. Searching in the building, he 
found several boxes of ammunition which the cowards 
had not destroyed. For a moment he was in despair ; 
but then, with a grim smile, he began to fasten the 
main door and pile against it such articles as he could 
find. 

When he had done this, he loaded all the guns and 
placed them, together with a good supply of am- 
munition, under the loopholes that commanded the 
road by which the enemy must advance. Then he 
ate heartily of the provisions he had brought with 
him, and sat down to wait. He had formed the 
heroic resolution to defend the tower alone against the 
enemy. 

There were some things in his favor in such an under- 
taking. The pass was steep and narrow, and the 
enemy's troops could enter it only in double files, in 
doing which they would be fully exposed to the fire 
from the tower. The original garrison of thirty men 
could easily have held it against a division, and now 
one man was about to hold it against a regiment. 

It was dark when La Tour d'Auvergne reached the 
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tower, and he had to wait some time for the enemy. 
They were longer in coming than he expected, and for 
a while he was tempted to believe they had abandoned 
the expedition. 

About midnight, however, his practiced ear caught 
the tramp of feet. Every moment they came nearer, 
and at last he heard them entering the defile. Im- 
mediately he discharged a couple of muskets into the 
darkness, to warn the enemy that he knew of their 
presence and intentions; then he heard the quick, 
short commands of the officers, and, from the sounds, 
supposed the troops were retiring from the pass. 

Uiitil the morning he was undisturbed. The Aus- 
trian commander, feeling assured that the garrison 
had been informed of his movements and was pre- 
pared to receive him, saw that he could not surprise 
the post, as he had hoped to do, and deemed it prudent 
to wait till dayUght before making his attack. 

At sunrise he called on the garrison to surrender. 
A grenadier answered the summons. ''Say to your 
commander,'' he said, in reply to the messenger, ''that 
this garrison will defend this pass to the last extremity.'' 

The officer who had borne the flag of truce retired, 
and in about ten minutes a piece of artillery was 
brought into the pass. In order to bear upon the 
tower, it had to be placed directly in front and within 
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easy musket range of it. Scarcely was it got into 
position when a rapid fire was opened on it from the* 
tower, and continued with such marked effect that 
it was withdrawn after the second discharge, with a 
loss of five men. 

This was a bad beginning; so, half an hour after 
the gun was withdrawn, the Austrian colonel ordered 
an assault. 

As the troops entered the defile, they were received 
with so rapid and accurate a fire, that, when they had 
passed over half the distance they had to traverse, 
they had lost fifteen men. Disheartened by this, they 
returned to the mouth of the defile. 

Three more assaults were repulsed in this manner, 
and the enemy by sunset had lost forty-five men, of 
whom ten were killed. 

The firing from the tower had been rapid and ac- 
curate, but the Austrian commander noticed this 
peculiarity about it, — every shot seemed to comie 
from the same place. For a while this perplexed him, 
but at last he came to the conclusion that there were 
a number of loop-holes close together in the tower, so 
constructed as to command the ravine perfectly. 

At sunset the last assault was made and repulsed, 
and at dark the Austrian commander sent a second 
summons to the garrison. 
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This time the answer was favorable- The garrison 
oflfered to surrender at sunrise the next morning, if al- 
lowed to march out with its arms and return to the 
army unmolested. After some hesitation, the terms 
were accepted. 

Meantime La Tour d'Auvergne had passed an anxious 
day in the tower. He had opened the fight with thirty 
loaded muskets, but had not been able to discharge 
them all. He had fired with great rapidity, but with 
surprising accuracy, — for it was well known in the 
army that he never threw away a shot. 

He had determined to stand by his post until he had 
accomplished his end, — which was to hold the place 
twenty-four hours, in order to allow the French army 
time to complete its maneuver. After that he knew 
the pass would be of no consequence to the enemy. 

The next day at sunrise the Austrian troops lined 
the pass in two files, extending from the mouth to the 
tower, leaving a space between them for the garrison 
to pass out. 

The heavy door of the tower opened slowly, and in a 
few minutes a bronzed and scarred grenadier, literally 
loaded with muskets, came out and passed down the 
line of troops. He walked with diflSculty under his 
heavy load. To the surprise of the Austrians, no one 
followed him from the tower. 
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In astonishment the Austrian colonel rode up to 
him, and asked in French why the garrison did not 
come out. 

''I am the garrison, Colonel,'' said the soldier, 
proudly. 

"What!" exclaimed the colonel, "do you mean 
to tell me that you alone have held that tower against 
me?'' 

"I have had the honor. Colonel," was the reply. 

"What possessed you to make such an attempt, 
grenadier?" 

"The honor of France was at stake." 

The colonel gazed with admiration at the soldier. 
Then, raising his cap, he said warmly: "Grenadier, I 
salute you. You have proved yourself the bravest 
of the brave." 

The oflScer caused all the arms which La Tour d'Au- 
vergne could not carry to be collected, and sent them 
with the grenadier into the French lines, together with 
a note relating the whole aflfair. 

When the knowledge of it came to the ears of Napo- 
leon, he offered to promote La Tour d'Auvergne, but 
the latter preferred to remain a grenadier. , 

The brave soldier met his death in an action at 
Aberhausen, in June, 1800, and the simple and im- 
pressive scene at roll-call in his regiment was com- 
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menced and continued by the express command of 
the emperor. 

Learning to Study and Think 

What is a grenadier? Explain the meaning of first as 
used in this story. Why was La Tour d'Auvergne called 
''First Grenadier of France"? 

Is a man's name usually kept on the roll of his company 
after he is dead? Why was La Tour's name kept on the 
roll and always called at roll-call? 

Explain how the shape of the pass and the location of the 
tower made it possible to defend the pass against the enemy. 
Why had the garrison abandoned the tower? Why was it 
important for the French to hold the pass ? 

How had the Austrians expected to take the tower ? 

How long did La Tour hold the pass? Could he have 
held it longer? Why do you think so? Why did he not 
continue to hold it ? 

How did the Austrian commander show his admiration 
for La Tour? 

Look up these words in the dictionary: commemorate, 
campaign, loopholes, abandoned, traverse, repulsed, ravine, 
unmolested. 

Explain these phrases: ''shifted to that quarter"; "two 
hours distant"; "commanded the road"; "formed the 
heroic resolution" ; "in double files" ; "against a division" ; 
"entering the defile"; "to the last extremity"; "flag of 
truce"; "complete its maneuver"; "by the express com- 
mand." 
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SIR GALAHAD 

My good blade carves the casques of men, 
My tough lance thrusteth sure ; 

My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure. 

The shattering trumpet shrilleth high, 
The hard brands shiver on the steel. 

The splintered spear-shafts crack and fly, 
The horse and rider reel : 

They reel, they roll in clanging lists. 
And when the tide of combat stands, 

Perfume and flowers fall in showers. 
That lightly rain from ladies' hands. . . 



The clouds are broken in the sky, 
And thro' the mountain-walls 

A rolUng organ-harmony 

Swells up, and shakes and falls. 

Then move the trees, the copses nod. 
Wings flutter, voices hover clear : 

^'O just and faithful knight of God ! 
Ride on ! the prize is near.'' 
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So pass I hostel, hall, and grange ; 

By bridge and ford, by park and pale, 
All-arm'd I ride, whatever betide, 

UntU I find the Holy GraU. 

-^Alfred Tennyson 

Learning to Study and Think 

Look up in the dictionary: casques, brands, reel, lists, 
combat, hostel, grange, and any other words you do not 
understand. 

Your teacher will tell you about Sir Galahad and the 
Holy Grail. 

Read the first stanza of the poem. How was Sir Gala- 
had armed? What gave him his great strength? 

The second and third stanzas describe a tournament. 
Your teacher will explain to you what a tournament was. 
The signal to begin was the shrill blast of a trumpet shat- 
tering the silence. Note the description of the combat: 
Swords shivering on steel — helmets, shields, and armor of 
opposing knights; spear-shafts broken into splinters; un- 
seated riders and their horses rolling on the ground ; noise 
and confusion everywhere. Why does the poet say ''clang- 
ing lists"? 

What words are used for sword in the first and second 
stanzas ? What word is used for lance in the second stanza ? 

The last lines of the third stanza tell how the victorious 
knights are rewarded when the conflict ends, or stands. 

The fourth and fifth stanzas describe a vision which 
appeared to Sir Galahad. Were the voices that he heard the 
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voices of angels? Read the line that tells. What>words 
of praise did he hear ? What words of encouragement ? 

What does the sixth stanza tell? When only will Sir 
Galahad stop ? What is meant by all-armed f 



How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 

To rust unburnished, not to shine in use, — 

As though to breathe were life ! 

— Alfred Tennyson 

LITTLE GIFFEN 

Out of the focal and foremost fire, 
Out of the hospital walls as dire ; 
Smitten of grapeshot and gangrene, 
(Eighteenth battle, and he sixteen !) 
Specter ! such as you seldom see, 
Little Giflfen of Tennessee ! 

''Take him and welcome !'' the surgeons said ; 
Little the doctor can help the dead ! 
So we took him, and brought him where 
The balm was sweet in the summer air ; 
And we laid him down on a wholesome bed — 
Utter Lazarus, heel to head ! 

And we watched the war with bated breath, — 
Skeleton Boy against skeleton Death. 
Months of torture, how many such ! 
Weary weeks of the stick and crutch ; 
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And still a glint of the steel-blue eye 
Told of a spirit that wouldnH die, 

And didn't. Nay, more ! in death's despite, 
The crippled skeleton learned to write. 
"Dear mother,'' at first, of course ; and then 
"Dear captain," inquiring about the men. 
Captain's answer : "Of eighty-and-five, 
Giflfen and I are left alive." 

Word of gloom from the war one day ; 

Johnston pressed at the front, they say ; 

Little Giffen was up and away ; 

A tear — his first — as he bade goodbye 

Dimmed the glint of his steel-blue eye. 

"I'll write, if spared ! " There was news of the fight ; 

But none of Giffen. — He did not write. 

I sometimes fancy that, were I king 

Of the princely Knights of the Golden Ring, 

With the song of the minstrel in mine ear. 

And the tender legend that trembles here, 

I'd give the best on his bended knee. 

The whitest soul of my chivalry. 

For "Little Giffen" of Tennessee. 

4 — Francis 0. Ticknor 
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Learning to Study and Think 

Look up these words : focal, gangrene, halm, hated, despite, 
legend, "chivalry. 

How old was Giff en ? In how many battles had he fought ? 

Why was the hospital as dire for him as the battle had 
been ? What happened to him in the battle ? in the hos- 
pital? Why is he called a specter? Who was Lazarus? 
What is meant by '' utter Lazarus " ? 

What war is spoken of in this poem? 

Is there anything in this poem that tells you to which 
army Giflfen belonged ? Where did he go when he was ''up 
and away'' ? What do you think happened to him? Why 
do you think so ? 

Tell in your own words what the last stanza means. 



Whene'er a noble deed is wrought, 

Whene'er is spoken a noble thought, 

Our hearts, in glad surprise. 

To higher levels rise. 

-^H. W. Longfellow. 

THE HEART OF THE BRUCE 



On the death of Robert the Bruce, the great hero king 
of Scotland, it was decided to send his heart to the Holy 
Land for burial. Sir James Douglas, his very good friend 
and a brave soldier, was chosen as most worthy to per- 
form this pilgrimage. 
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As soon as the season of the year permitted, Douglas, 
carrjdng the heart of the Bruce mclosed in a casket of gold, 
set sail, with some other brave knights, for Jerusalem. 

At a port at which they stopped, they heard that the king 
of Spain was at war with the Moors. Douglas thought 
that it was his duty, as a Christian and a knight, to help the 
Spaniards. So, with his knights, he landed in Spam, and 
offered his services to the king. Very glad was the Spanish 
king to accept this aid. 

In the battle that followed, the Moors were defeated. 
So eager were the Scottish knights in following the Moors, 
that they became separated from the Spanish army. When 
the Moors saw that they were followed by so few men, they 
turned, rode back, and quickly surrounded the brave Scots. 

The Scots fought well, and were cutting their way through 
the enemy, when Sir WilUam St. Clair fell. Sir James 
Douglas immediately turned to rescue his friend. In 
doing so he was completely cut off from his men and sur- 
rounded by the enemy. 

Taking from his neck the golden casket which contained 
the heart of the Bruce, he cast it before him, crying in a 
loud voice, ''Now pass onward as thou wert wont, and 
Douglas will follow thee or die !" 

These were the last words and act of the gallant knight, 
for as he finished speaking he fell, overpowered by his 
enemies. 

Next day the body and the casket were found on the 
field; friends carried them back to Scotland. There they 
were buried in the land which Bruce and Douglas had loved 
so well, — the land for which both had fought so bravely. 
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1. It was upon an April mom, 

While yet the frost lay hoar, 
We heard Lord James's bugle horn 
Sound by the rocky shore. 

2. Then down we went, a hundred knights, 

All in our dark array, 
And flung our armor in the ships 
That rode within the bay. 

3. We spoke not as the shore grew less. 

But gazed in silence back. 
Where the long billows swept away 
The foam behind our track. 

4. And aye the purple hues decayed 

Upon the fading hill. 
And but one heart in all that ship 
Was tranquil, cold, and still. 

5. The good Lord Douglas paced the deck - 

Oh, but his face was wan ! 
Unlike the flush it used to wear 
When in the battle van. 

6. ''Come hither, I pray, my trusty knight, 

Sir Simon of the Lee ; 
There is a f reit lies near my soul 
I needs must tell to thee. 
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7. "Thou know'st the words King Robert spoke 

Upon his dying day : 
How he bade me take his noble heart 
And carry it far away ; 

8. "And lay it in the holy soil 

Where once the Savior trod, 
Since he might not bear the blessM Cross, 
Nor strike one blow for God. 

9. "Last night as in my bed I lay, 

I dreamed a dreary dream : 
Methought I saw a Pilgrim stand 
In the moonUght's quivering beam. 

10. "His robe was of the azure dye — 

Snow-white his scattered hairs — 
And even such a cross he bore 
As good Saint Andrew bears. , 

11. "'Why go ye forth, Lord James,' he said, 

'With spear and belted brand? 
Why do you take its dearest pledge 
From this our Scottish land? 

12. "'The sultry breeze of GaUlee 

Creeps through its groves of palm. 
The olives on the Holy Mount 
Stand guttering in the calm. 
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13. '''But 'tis not there that Scotland's heart 

Shall rest, by God's decree, 
Till the great angel calls the dead 
To rise from earth ^nd sea ! 

14. " 'Lord James of Douglas, mark my rede I 

That heart shall pass once more 
In fiery fight against the foe, 
As it was wont of yore. 

15. " 'And it shall pass beneath the Cross, 

And save King Robert's vow ; 

But other hands shall bear it back, 

Not, James of Douglas, thou ! ' 

16. "Now, by thy knightly faith, I pray. 

Sir Simon of the Lee — 
For truer friend had never man 
Than thou hast been to me — 

17. "If ne'er upon the Holy Land 

'Tis mine in life to tread. 
Bear thou to Scotland's kindly earth 
The relics of her dead." 

18. The tear was in Sir Simon's eye 

As he wrung the warrior's hand. 
Betide me weal, betide me woe, 
I'll hold by thy command. 
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19. ''But if in battle front, Lord James, 

'Tis ours once more to ride. 
Nor force of man, nor craft of fiend. 
Shall cleave me from thy side !'' 

20. And aye we sailed, and aye we sailed, 

Across the weary sea, 
Until one morn the coast of Spain 
Rose grimly on our lee. 

21. And as we rounded to the port. 

Beneath the watch tower's wall, 
We heard the clash of the atabals, 
And the trumpet's wavering call. 

22. "Why sounds yon Eastern music here 

So \yantonly and long, 
And whose the crowd of armM men 
That round yon standard throng?'' 

23. ''The Moors have come from Africa 

To spoil, and waste, and slay. 
And King Alonzo of Castile 
Must fight with them today." 

24. "Now, shame it were," cried good Lord James, 

"Shall never be said of me. 
That I and mine have turned aside 
From the Cross in jeopardie ! 
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25. "Have down, have down, my merry men all 

Have down unto the plain : 
We'll let the Scottish lion loose 
Within the fields of Spain ! '' 

26. "Now welcome to me, noble lord, 

Thou and thy stalwart power ; 
Dear is the sight of a Christian knight, 
Who comes in such aii hour ! 

27. "Is it for bond or faith you come, 

Or yet for golden fee ? 
Or bring ye France's lilies here. 
Or the flower of Burgundie?'' 

28. "God greet thee well, thou valiant king, 

Thee and thy belted peers — 

Sir James of Douglas am I called. 

And these are Scottish spears. 

29. "We do not fight for bond or plight. 

Nor yet for golden fee ; 
But for the sake of our blessM Lord, 
Who died upon the tree. 

30. "We bring our great King Robert's heart 

Across the weltering wave, 
To lay it in the holy soil 
Hard by the Savior's grave. 
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31. "True pilgrims we, by land or sea, 

Where danger bars the way ; 
And therefore are we here, Lord King, 
To ride with thee this day !" 

32. The King has bent his stately head. 

And the tears were in his eyne. 
"God's blessing on thee, noble knight, 
For this brave thought of thine ! 

33. "I know thy name full well. Lord James; 

And honored may I be. 
That those who fought beside the Bruce 
Should fight this day for me ! 

34. " Take thou the leading of the van, 

And charge the Moors amain ; 
There is not such a lance as thine 
In all the host of Spain !'' 

35. The Douglas turned towards us then, 

Oh, but his glance was high ! 
"There is not one of all my men 
But is as frank as I. 

36. "There is not one of all my knights 

But bears as true a spear — 
Then — onwards, Scottish gentlemen. 
And think. King Robert's here !'' 
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37. The trumpets blew, the cross bolts flew, 

The arrows flashed Uke flame, 
As, spur in side and spear in rest, 
Against the foe we came. 

38. And many a bearded Saracen 

Went down, both horse and man ; 
For through their ranks we rode like corn, 
So furiously we ran ! 

39. But in behind our path they closed. 

Though fain to let us through ; 
For they were forty thousand men. 
And we were wondrous few. 

40. We might not see a lance's length, 

So dense was their array, 
But the long fell sweep of the Scottish blade 
Still held them hard at bay. 

41. ''Make in ! make in !^' Lord Douglas cried - 

''Make in, my brethren dear ! 
Sir William of St. Clair is down ; 
We may not leave him here !'' • 

42. But thicker, thicker grew the swarm. 

And sharper shot the rain ; 
And the horses reared amid the press. 
But they would not charge again. 
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43. '^Now, Jesu help thee/' said Lord James, 

''Thou kind and true St. Clair ! 
An' if I may not bring thee off, . 
I'll die beside thee there !" 

44. Then in his stirrups up he stood, 

So Uon-like and bold. 
And held the precious heart aloft 
All in its case of gold. 

45. He flung it from him far ahead. 

And never spake he more, 
But — ''Pass thee first, thou dauntless heart. 
As thou wert wont of yore ! " 

46. The roar of fight rose fiercer yet. 

And heavier still the stour. 
Till the spears of Spain came shivering in, 
And swept away the Moor. 

47. "Now praised be God, the day is won I 

They fly o'er flood and fell — i 
Why dost thou draw the rein so hard. 
Good knight, that fought so well?" 

48. "Oh, ride ye on. Lord King!" he said, 

"And leave the dead to me ; 
For I must keep the dreariest watch • 
That ever I shall dree ! 
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49. "There lies above his master's heart, 

The Douglas, stark and grim ; 
And woe, that I am living man. 
Not lying there by him ! 

50. "The world grows cold, my arm is old, 

And thin my lyart hair, 
And all that I loved best on earth 
Is stretched before me there. 
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51. "0 Bothwell banks, that bloom so bright 

Beneath the sun of May ! 
The heaviest cloud that ever blew 
Is bound for you this day. 

52. "And, Scotland, thou may^st veil thy head 

In sorrow and in pain : 
The sorest stroke upon thy brow 
Hath fallen this day in Spain ! 

53. "We'll bear them back unto our ship, 

We'll bear them o'er the sea, 
And lay them in the hallowed earth. 
Within our own countrie. 

54. "And be thou strong of heart. Lord King, 

For this I tell thee sure, 
The sod that drank the Douglas blood 
Shall never bear the Moor !" 

55. The King he lighted from his horse. 

He flung his brand away. 
And took the Douglas by the hand, 
So stately as he lay. 

56. "God give thee rest, thou valiant soul ! 

That fought so well for Spain ; 
I'd rather half my land were gone, 
So thou wert here again !'' 
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57. We lifted thence the good Lord James, 

And the priceless heart he bore ; 
And heavily we steered our ship 
Towards the Scottish shore. 

58. No welcome greeted our return, 

Nor clang of martial tread, 
But all were dumb and hushed as death. 
Before the mighty dead. 

59. We laid our chief in Douglas Kirk, 

The heart in fair Melrose ; 
And woeful men were we that day — 
God grant their souls repose ! 

— William Edmondstoune Aytoun 

Learning to Study and Think 

Read carefully the story that precedes the poem. It 
tells briefly in prose the story that is told more fully in the 
poem. 

The figures in parentheses are stanza numbers. 

Stanzas 1-4' 

By whom is this story told? 

Why were the knights in "dark array"? (2) Were they 
in mourning? For whom? 

What is meant by "as the shore grew less''? (3) 

Whose was the only tranquil, or quiet, heart on board the 
ship? (4) Why? 
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Stanzas 5-19: 

To whom does Douglas relate his dream and tell of ''the 
freit that lies near his soul/' — his foreboding of coming 
ill? 

Why was Douglas wan^ or pale? (5) Do you think he 
was afraid to die? or was he troubled because he feared he 
should not be able to fulfill his promise to his dying king? 
Read the lines which show that Douglas was brave in 
battle. (5) What does ''in the battle van'' mean? What 
was his promise ? (7-8) Why did Robert Bruce make such 
a strange request ? 

The word Pilgrun here means one who made a journey 
to the Holy Land. The Pilgrim — wearing the X-shaped 
cross of St. Andrew, the national saint of Scotland — repre- 
sents Scotland. 

The putting on of the sword-belt was part of the cere- 
mony of knighthood. What is meant by "belted brand"? 

What is the "dearest pledge" referred to here? Why is 
the heart of Bruce called "Scotland's heart"? (13) 

What prophecy is made in stanza 13? in stanza 14? 
in stanza 15? 

Keep the dream carefully in mind as you read the 
remainder of the poem. Find where each part of the 
prophecy comes true. 

Read stanza 14, using the phrase "heed what I say," 
instead of "mark my rede." Explain "as it was wont of 
yore." 

Why did Douglas feel he "needs must tell" his dream to 
Sir Simon, — to ease his mind, or to explain the request 
that he was about to make? What was the request? (17) 
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Who says ''Betide me weal, betide me woe," (18) — 
whether good or evil happens to me ? 

Stanzas 20-25 : 

As they came to the Spanish port, what did the knights 
hear? (22) An atabal is a small drum or tambourine used 
by the Moors. 

Who asks a question? (22) Who answers? (23) Use 
other words for ''yon standard." (22) 

Castile is a part of Spain. 

What is meant by "the Cross in jeopardie"? (24) 
"Have down, my merry men"? (17) "Let the Scottish 
lion loose"? (25) 

Look up the flag of Scotland in an unabridged dictionary. 

Define grimly, lee, wantonly. 

m 

Stanzas 26-36 : 

Who speaks? (26, 27) Who answers? (28-31) 

Why does the king of Spain say "dear is the sight of a 
Christian knight"? What was the religion of the Moors? 

Did the king know who the Scottish knights were or why 
they had come? (27) 

"Is it for bond" — are you our allies, bound by treaty 
to help us fight? "Or faith" — are you helping us because 
you, too, are Christians? "Or yet for golden fee" — do 
you expect to be paid for fighting for us ? 

Instead of saying, "Do you bring the flag of France or 
Burgundy?" the king speaks of the flowers or emblems 
these flags bear, — as we speak of our flag as "the Stars 
and Stripes." 
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''Bond or plight'' (29) — pledge, promise — is used in 
the same sense as in 27. 

What is meant by ''the tree"? (29) 

Eyne is an old plural of the word eye. (32) 

What does the king mean by : "There is not such a lance 
as thine, in all the host of Spain" ? 

Why was Douglas's "glance high"? (35) Of what was 
he proud? (35, 36) What did he mean by "King Robert's 
here"? 

Look up stalwart, valiant, peers, weltering, hard, amain, 
and frank. What is meant by "belted peers"? 

Stanzas 37-45 : ' 

Read the stanzas that describe the battle (37-40, 42, 46) . 

"Cross bolts" (37) were holts, or blunt-headed arrows, 
shot from a cross-bow. 

Saracen (38) was another name for Moor. 

"We rode like corn" (38), — as we would ride through a 
wheat field. 

Why were the Moors fain, or glad, to let the Scottish 
knights through their ranks? (39) "Wondrous few," — 
see second stanza. Fell, causing to fall, — hence, deadly. 
(40) What is meant by "hard at bay" ? "The rain" (42), 
— arrows falling like rain. 

What is meant by "never spake he more"? "Pass 
thee first — as thou wert wont of yore"? (45) 

Look up array and dauntless. 

Stanzas 46-59 : 

Look up stark, heavily, martial. 

Stour (46) is an old Scotch word for battle. 
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Who speaks in stanza 47? To whom? 

Who were put to flight "o'er flood and fell" (47),— 
over stream and hill ? 

Who speaks in stanzas 48-54? What promise is he go- 
ing to fulfill ? Compare stanza 53 with stanzas 17 and 18. 
Why does he say this is 'Hhe dreariest watch that ever I 
shall dree, or endure ? (48) 

Lyart (50) is a Scotch word for gray. 

Bothwell (51) is the name of Douglas's home. 

Who speaks in stanza 56 ? 

Douglas Kirk (59) is the name of the church where 
Douglas was buried. Melrose Abbey is where the kings of 
Scotland were buried. 

THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 

Under a spreading chestnut-tree 

The village smithy stands ; 
The smith, a mighty man is he, 

With large and sinewy hands ; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 

Are strong as iron bands. 

His hair- is crisp, and black, and long, 

His face is like the tan ; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat, 

He earns whatever he can. 
And looks the whole world in the face. 

For he owes not any man. 
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Week in, week out, from mom till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow ; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow. 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell. 
When the evening sun is low. 

And children coming home from school 

Look in at the open door ; 
They love to see the flaming forge. 

And hear the bellows roar. 
And catch the burning sparks that fly 

Like chaff from a threshing floor. 

He goes on Sunday to the church. 

And sits among his boys ; 
He hears the parson pray and preach. 

He hears his daughter's voice. 
Singing in the village choir. 

And it makes his heart rejoice. 

It sounds to him Uke her mother's voice. 

Singing in Paradise ! 
He needs must think of her once more, 

How in the grave she lies ; 
And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 

A tear out of his eyes. 
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Toiling, — rejoicing, — sorrowing, 

Onward through life he goes ; 
Each morning sees some task begin. 

Each evening sees it close ; 
Something attempted, something done, 

Has earned a night's repose. 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught ! 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought ; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought. 

— Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 



Learning to Study and Think 

What is a smithy? Read the lines that describe the 

appearance of the smith. 

What is the meaning of sinewy f brawny f 

Read the lines which tell that the smith was honest. , 

Is there anything in the poem that tells you that the 

smith was not lazy ? Read the lines. 

Did he love children ? Explain why you think so. 

*" What is there about the blacksmith's work that makes 

it honorable? Is he a better man than many who occupy 

higher stations in life ? Why ? 
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Read the last stanza. Is there any way m which we are 
all like the blacksmith ? Explain. 



If a man can write a better book, preach a better 

sermon, or make a better mouse-trap than his neighbor, 

though he build his house in the woods, the world will 

make a beaten path to his door. 

— R. W. Emerson • 

REVERENCE 

It may seem a small ofifense, especially in a child, 
to be rude; a gnat is a small thing, and yet it may 
cause much irritation. Sometimes we see a child who 
does not answer when he is spoken to, or who turns 
his back upon us instead of listening; who yawns in 
our face, or whistles while we are engaged in some 
quiet study ; who pushes past us in the street, or does 
not step aside to let others pass; who slams doors; 
who eats his meals without helping to serve others; 
who stands staring at a friend or guest, instead of 
meeting him pleasantly and replying to his greeting; 
who contradicts and denies flatly what others say, from 
habit and not because he knows better than they do. 
All these ugly ways cause irritation and annoyance 
to others ; and if they become habits, they will sour the 
disposition, and the inner feelings will become as rough 
and rude as the outward manners. 
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Rude behavior is called repulsive : that means, it 
drives away; kind and courteous behavior is called 
attractive : that means, it draws towards. Thus, like 
all other things which are ugly and wrong in our con- 
duct, rudeness separates us from our fellow-creatures 
and tends to make us alone in the world ; while courtesy 
unites us with others. 

Rudeness and disrespect are wrong towards any- 
body, but rudeness from a child to a parent is odious. 
^^ Honor thy father and thy mother^' is called ^Hhe 
first commandment with promise." 

Do not we all feel that we have a right to be re- 
spected by others if we have done nothing that de- 
grades us? Does not even a little child feel angry 
when he is treated with rudeness ? Even the Uttle dog 
or the cat which sits at our feet and loves to be with 
us, is sorely wounded if we push it aside rudely or 
speak to it with harshness. 

Everything that lives and feels is entitled to our 
kindness and in some way to our respect, either as our 
fellow-creature or as a beautiful and wonderful ex- 
istence whose being is a mystery beyond our under- 
standing. 

See the boy who clutches and crushes the butterfly 
as it spreads its wings ; who stamps with his heavy foot 
the life out of the merry, busy little insect, which 
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speeds along his path ; who hurls a stone at the tender 
bird as it warbles sweetly in the bush ; who plucks and 
scatters the deUcate flowers as they bend towards him 
on their graceful stems. He has not soul enough to 
admire their beauty, he has not sense enough to feel 
the marvel of their existence. He is like the lowest 
savage who cannot admire nor wonder at anything. 

See two men enter a magnificent building. Statues 
of great and good men of the past stand around. The 
organ is peaUng forth the grand music of those who 
have left their spirits in the harmony they created. 
One of these two men enters with reverence. He takes 
off his hat in sign of respect ; he sits down quietly lest 
he should disturb others in their enjoyment. The per- 
sons who are near him at once welcome him as a kin- 
dred spirit who helps them to admire and enjoy by 
his sympathy, although they may not know who he is. 

The other man comes in, hat on head, hands in his 
pockets. He stands lounging about or pushes against 
others ; he talks or whispers so as to disturb every one 
who is listening to the music ; he is too dull to feel the 
beauty either of the building or of the music, so he 
noisily walks out before the performance is finished ; 
and every one is glad that he is gone. The reverence 
of the first man makes him attractive and the rudeness 
of the other makes him repulsive. 
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See, again, two children who are old enough to 
think and feel about what they hear and read. One 
of them does not think and has no feeling. He reads 
how Sir Humphry Davy invented a safety lamp for 
the poor miners, but he quickly turns over to a more 
amusing page of the book. He does not care about 
others, or for what happens to them. 

The other child both thinks and has feeling, fle 
cannot leave Sir Humphry Davy or his lamp until 
he understands the clever contrivance by which light 
is taken a safe prisoner down among the explosive 
gases of the dark pit. 

Which of these two children is likely to do what 
is good and kind and noble when he himself becomes a 
man? 

— Mrs. Charles Bray 

Learning to Study and Think 

People often excuse rudeness in a child by saying, "He is 
only a child," or "He doesn't know any better." Ought 
they to do so ? Will the child ever become well-mannered 
in that way ? 

Make a list of the rude acts which the author of this 
selection mentions as being common among children. Add 
to the list any others that you may think of. Write oppo- 
site each the courteous thing to do. Do you do any of the 
rude things mentioned? Read the sentence which tells 
what the result of such actions will be. 
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What does repulsive mean? attractive? Which word 
would you rather have people use when speaking of 
you? 

To whom do we particularly owe respect ? 

What kind of person is rude, cruel, unfeeUng, and does 
not enjoy the beauty about him ? 

Read carefully the paragraph about the two men who 
enter the building. Have you ever noticed anything like 
ttiis? 

Can you form any good resolutions after reading this 
selection ? 



'Tis easy enough to be pleasant, 

When life flows along like a song ; 
But the man worth while is the one who will smile 

When everything goes dead wrong. 

— Ella Wheeler Wilcox 

THE QUEEN'S PARDON 

James II, King of England, was a tyrant. He tried 
to deprive the people of their civil rights and to inter- 
fere with their religious liberty. The people sent word 
to William, Prince of Orange, who had married the 
king's daughter Mary, asking him to come over to 
England and be their king. So when William landed 
from Holland with an army, most of the people sided 
with him, and James had to leave the country. 
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Now, while most of the people hated James and were 
glad to be rid of him, he still had some powerful friends 
in England who made several attempts to bring him 
back. In one of these attempts, Lord Preston took a 
prominent part. For this treason to William and 
Mary, he was imprisoned in the Tower of London and 
condemned to die. 

Lucy, the nine-year-old daughter of Lord Preston, 
was allowed to visit him in prison a short time before 
the day set for his execution. When the child arrived 
at the gloomy Tower and saw the soldiers on guard, 
she trembled and hid her face in her nurse's cloak. 

"Is my father shut up in this dreadful place?'' 
she asked. 

''Yes," answered the nurse; ''are you afraid to 
enter?" 

"No," replied Lucy; "I am afraid to enter no 
place where my father is." 

So with her little head held high, she followed the 
rough soldier who led her to the room where her father 
was confined. 

In her joy at seeing her father again, the child for a 
time forgot her gloomy surroundings and chatted cheer- 
fully of the time when he should be set free. Looking 
up suddenly, she saw him watching her with love and 
sadness in his eyes. 
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''Dear father/' cried the child, — frightened she 
knew not why, — ''why do you look at me so sadly? '' 

"Listen, dear little daughter,'' answered the noble- 
man, gathering his child in his arms. "I will tell you 
the truth. It is better that you hear the story from 
one who loves you than from a stranger. I shall never 
come home again. I have offended against the law by 
trying to have my old master. King James, restored 
to his throne. For this I am to die." 

When Lucy heard this terrible news, she screamed 
aloud in terror. But her father held her close and 
comforted her. 

By and by the child mastered her sobs, and looking 
into her father's face, said : "I remember King James. 
The day you took me to Whitehall to see him, he was 
so kind. Don't you remember he laid his hand on 
my head, and said I was like his dear daughter, the 
Prin<5ess of Orange, when she was my age?" 

"Well, my child, soon after you saw King James, 
the Prince of Orange came over to England, and drove 
King James from his throne and kingdom; and now 
he is king, and the Princess Mary is queen." 

"But, father," cried the child, "how could she treat 
her father so shamefully when he loved her so much?" 

"Hush, hush, my child. You must hot speak such 
words. Perhaps she thinks she is doing right." 
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"I have heard that the queen is good and kind/' 
said Lucy's nurse. '^Perhaps she would pardon you, 
my lord, if some one could only see her." 

"Alas!" answered Lord Preston. "There is no 
one who dares plead for a traitor, lest he also be sus- 
pected of favoring King James." 

"Father," cried Lucy, "let me go to the queen. I 
shall beg her so hard for your pardon, that I know she 
will grant it." 

At first Lord Preston said " no " to his little daughter's 
plea. But at last he thought, "It will, at least, keep 
her mind occupied, and prevent her thinking too much 
of the horrible doom that hangs over me." So he said : 
"Well, Lucy, I will write a petition of pardon for you 
to take to the queen. The Countess of Clarendon, a 
friend of mine who is one of the ladies in waiting, will 
see that you have an interview with the queen." 

Lord Preston wrote a short petition, which he gave 
to the child. Then he kissed her again and again, and 
bade her a sad farewell, for he felt he should never see 
his only little daughter again. But Lucy said goodbye 
with a glad heart, for she felt persuaded she could 
win her father's pardon from the queen. 

Next morning, Lucy and her nurse arrived at the- 
castle early. The Countess of Clarendon was very 
kind to the child, but told her plainly that she con- 
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sidered the attempt to win the queen's pardon doomed 
to failure. 

''Only let me see the queen!" pleaded the child. 
''I am sure she cannot refuse me." 

''Well, httle one," answered the countess, ^'you shall 
have the opportunity you seek. But I fear your 
little heart will fail when you see the queen face to 
face." 

The countess conducted the child into a long picture 
gallery, saying: "Every morning the queen walks 
here. And — hark ! here she and her ladies come 
now. The one who walks in front of the other ladies 
is the queen. When she approaches, kneel and present 
your father's petition. Be of good courage !" 

The countess then made a hasty retreat, leaving 
Lucy alone to meet the queen. How the poor child's 
heart beat! But when the queen came near, she 
advanced a step and dropped on her knees, holding 
out the petition. 

The queen stopped and looked down at the beauti- 
ful child. The keen sorrow in the little face touched 
her heart. * 

"What can I do for you, dear child?" she said. 

Without a word, Lucy put the petition into her 
hands. The queen opened it; but when she saw the 
name of Lord Preston, her face hardened. Casting 
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the petition from her in anger, she turned to walk 
away without speaking. 

But little Lucy, losing all awe of the queen in her 
fears for her father, grasped the queen's robes and 
cried in a voice of agony : "Spare my father, my dear 
father, royal lady!" 

These were the only words the poor child could say 
in her anguish, and she said them over and over again 
till her voice choked. Then burying her face in the 
queen's robe, she sobbed aloud. 
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Queen Mary pitied the child, but she considered 
Lord Preston a dangerous traitor and felt /that she 
could never be secure on her throne as long as he lived. 

All this she told Lucy as kindly as possible, adding 
quietly and firmly, ^^It grieves me, my child, but I 
cannot grant your request.'' 

The httle maid raised her blue eyes, swimming in 
tears, to the face of the queen. ^'But he is good and 
kind to every one,'' she cried. 

'^He may be so to you, dear," replied the queen, 
kindly; ''but he has broken the laws of his country, 
and therefore he must die." 

Lucy rose slowly to her feet, turned and walked 
over to a large picture of King James that hung in 
the gallery. 

''This is your father's picture, is it not, my queen?" 
she asked. 

"Yes," answered the queen, with a slight frown. 

"He used to love you very much when you were a 
Uttle girl. He told me so himself. Oh, how strange 
it is that you wish to kill my father, only because he 
loves ycmrs so faithfully !" 

Her words went to the very heart of the queen. 
Slowly she raised her eyes to the pictured face of that 
once dearly-loved father. She stood for a while silent, 
thinking of the old days when he had been such a 
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tender, loving father. Then she thought of him — 
an exile in a foreign land. The tears rose to her eyes. 
She drew httle Lucy to her breast. 

''Dear child/' she said, ''thou hast prevailed. Thy 
father shall not die. Here, I will sign his pardon. 
Thy love has saved him !" 

Learning to Study and Think 

Find these words in the story and define them : treason, 
restored, lest, deprive, doom, anguish, prevailed. 

What is a tyrant ? What tyrannical acts did King 
James commit ? What was his punishment ? 

What are " civil rights '' ? 

What crime did Lord Preston commit? Did he think 
that he was doing right ? What was to be his punishment ? 

What is there in the story to show that King James was 
sometimes a kind-hearted man even though he ruled tyran- 
nically as king ? 

Who were the new king and queen ? What relation were 
they to King James ? 

Did Lord Preston think that Lucy would be successful 
in securing his pardon from Queen Mary? Why did he 
consent to her going ? Did he think that she was safe from 
harm ? 

Why did the Countess of Clarendon make a hasty retreat 
after pointing out the queen to Lucy ? 

What argument finally changed the queen's mind? Do 
you think that any other person could have secured the 
pardon ? 
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THE RED THREAD OF COURAGE 

In all her wars, Britain has never had more stubborn 
foes to fight than the Hillsmen of India. Their attack 
is always swift and sudden. They seldom fight in 
the open, but, hke the American Indians, lie in am- 
bush and fight from cover. Their homes are far in 
the interior, hidden among the hills, and can be reached 
only by a few well-covered and well-guarded passes. 
These Hillsmen are brave and reckless, and admire 
courage more than any other virtue. 

They have a peculiar way of showing respect for 
their dead chiefs. After a battle, they tie around the 
wrists of their bravest warriors who have fallen in 
the fight, a green or a red cord. The red cord is the 
highest tribute they can pay to the bravery of a dead 
hero. 

A small body of British troops was once sent into 
the hills against a tribe that had been making much 
trouble. Their way led them through a long valley 
with high hills on either side. From these hills the 
enemy harassed them, so they marched on rapidly, 
trusting to reach an open space before long. 

On their way they came to a large mass of rock. 
The main body of the troops kept to one side ; but a 
sergeant and eleven men, thinking it was only a huge 
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bowlder in the way, went around the other side, ex- 
pecting to meet their comrades when they had passed 
the rock. They soon found, however, that they had 
left the main valley and were in a narrow ravine en- 
tirely shut in by high hills, with no outlet but the one 
by which they had entered the chasm. 

On top of a steep mountain just in front of them was 
a flat platform defended by a strong breastwork of tree 
trunks, behind which were hidden seventy Hillsmen. 
From behind this barricade they sent down a pitiless 
fire. 

The officer in command of the British signaled the 
little party to retreat. By some mistake they under- 
stood the signal to mean '^ charge !" 

Without a moment's hesitation the small band of 
heroes answered the mistaken order with a cheer, and 
charged the heights. 

Think of it — twelve unsupported men charging 
seventy protected by cliffs and a strong breastwork ! 
Up, up, up, they toiled, and six reached the very top ! 
Then followed a hand-to-hand struggle, which lasted 
until the last of the little band lay dead ; but — every 
British hfe cost two lives of the Hillsmen. 

When the main body of the troops reached the place, 
they found the bodies of their dead comrades at the 
base of the precipice from which they had been hurled 
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by their savage foes. They were stripped, covered with 
ghastly wounds, and crushed ; but round both wrists of 
every British hero was twined the red thread of courage. 

Even the wild Hillsmen had been impressed with 
the bravery of the handful of Englishmen and had paid 
the enemy their last and highest tribute. 

— Frederick W. Robertson 

Learning to Study and Think 

Look up in the dictionary: ambushj tribute, harassed, 
ravine barricade, ghastly. 

In what country did these events occur? Why were the 
savages called Hillsmen ? Why were they hard to defeat ? 

What did the red thread mean to the Hillsmen ? What 
do you think the green thread meant ? 

After reading the description of the valley through which 
the troops were passing, draw a map of it, showing how the 
twelve men were separated from the main body of troops. 

What was the command really given to the party? 
What did they understand it to be? 

What was the result of the fight ? What did the Hills- 
men do with the bodies of the British soldiers? Why did 
they tie the red thread on both wrists ? 



Gashed with honorable scars, 
Low in Glory's lap they lie ; 
Though they fell, they fell like stars, 

Streaming splendor through the sky. 

— Montgomery 
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THE BRAVE CABIN BOY 

Many years ago when Charles II was king of Eng- 
land, there was a war between England and Holland. 
One stormy afternoon in the autumn, an English fleet, 
undet Sir John Narborough, was scudding along before 
the oncoming gale. • The sailors were disheartened. 
For days they had been cruising around, hoping to 
meet with some ships of the enemy, but not a Dutch 
saU had been sighted. 

Suddenly upon the ears of the eager sailors broke 
the cry of the lookout, ''A sail!'' Immediately all 
eyes were busy searching the angry waters. Away on 
the horizon appeared one, two, then more and more 
ships. The men watched them with intense interest. 
''Are they ships of the enemy?" "Perhaps they 
belong to a friendly nation." ''Are they coming on 
to battle, or will they fly when they discover us?" 

Nearer and nearer come the ships. There is now 
no doubt. They are Dutch men-of-war, and they 
mean to fight. 

Quickly the English ships are cleared for action; 
oflScers and men are all ready at their stations to greet 
the enemy, when they come within range of the guns. 
The Dutch are as eager for the fight as the English, 
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and soon the dashing of the waves and the howling of 
the wind are drowned in the roar of the cannon. 

On board the admiral's ship the fighting has been 
incessant. The captain of the guns approaches the 
admiral. ''Sir/' he reports, "most of the guns are 
disabled." Before the admiral ' can reply, another 
officer reports that the ship is in a dangerous condition. 
''Unless we get help soon, nothing can save the ship." 

The admiral looks around. What his officers say is 
true : his deck is covered with dead and dying sailors ; 
his ship is entirely surroimded by the ships of the 
enemy; he cannot signal any of the other English 
ships, for the smoke from the guns hangs like a great 
fog, cutting them off from his sight. 

Quickly the admiral writes a short note, asking the 
other EngUsh ships to come to his assistance. With 
the note in his hand, he speaks to his sailors : "Men, 
we must have help at once from the rest of the fleet. 
I will give fifty guineas to the man who will deliver 
this note to the commander on one of our other ships. 
Who will volunteer ? " 

Immediately a number of men step forward, but the 
Jittle cabin boy, pushing them back with his small 
hands, presses eagerly to the front. 

"Oh, Sir Admiral, let me go!" he pleads. "I can 
swim as well as any man. I am so little that the 
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Dutch can't see me, and I am not needed here as much 
as a man. Do let me go ! " 

''You shall go, my brave boy,'' answers the admiral. 

The boy took the note and, folding it as small as 
possible, put it in his mouth. Then throwing off his 
coat and boots, he slipped into the stormy sea, and was 
soon out of sight. 

Shortly afterwards a rousing British cheer, rising 
above the thunder of guns and the noise of battle, 
assured the listeners on the flagship that the boy had 
reached his goal. Soon the flagship, reenforced by the 
other ships, was able to drive off the Dutch fleet and 
add another to Britain's long roll of naval victories. 

Next morning all the men on the flagship were ordered 
on deck. There they stood at attention, while their 
admiral told them of the little cabin boy. Then call- 
ing the boy to him and offering him a purse, the admiral 
said: ''Here is the fifty guineas I promised to the 
man who would carry my message. Take it, boy, for 
well have you earned it." 

But the boy drew himself up proudly and clasped 
his hands tightly behind him. "No, no, I won't have 
it!" he cried. "I didn't do the job for money! I 
did it for love of the flag! And I'm glad if y,ou are 
satisfied!" 

Then what a cheer burst from the men! Not all 
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the rules and regulations of the British navy could 
have kept down that cheer. One might think they 
had gained another victory. 

The good admiral overlooked this breach of disci- 
pline, while he looked at the boy with pride and some- 
thing else shining in his eyes. Then taking the boy's 
hand in his own, he said, ''My lad, I am proud of you, 
and some day England will be proud of you, for you 
are surely destined to become a great man.'' 

'' Think of it ! " said the boy afterwards. '' Our great 
admiral shook hands with me before. all the men ! Oh, 
wasn't that worth hundreds of guineas !" 

And the best of the whole story is this, — every 
word that the admiral spoke came true. The brave 
little cabin boy became one of England's greatest 
admirals, — Sir Cloudesley Shovel. 



Learning to Study and Think 

What is meant by a ''Dutch sail"? Why were the 
English sailors disheartened? How did they feel when 
they finally sighted the enemy? 

What are the duties of a cabin boy ? 

What happened to the admiral's ship? Why could he 
not signal the other ships for help? What reward did he 
offer to any one who would carry a message ? What was 
the only way in which the message could be carried ? 
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What reasons did the boy give to convince the admiral 
that he should be selected instead of one of the men ? 

What dangers did the boy encounter on his trip in the 
water ? What made the swimming especially hard ? 

What was the final result of the battle ? 

Why did the boy refuse the purse which the admiral 
offered ? 

What prediction did the admiAl make about the boy's 
future? How did it come true? 



Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 

Act well your part, there all the honor lies. 

— Pope 

LITTLE DAYLIGHT 

Once upon a time a beautiful little princess, named 
Daylight, was bom in a far-away country. All the 
fairies in the land were invited to her christening, and 
an old witch who was not invited was there, too. The 
fairies knew she was therefor no good, and they planned 
to keep her from doing as much evil as they could. 

Five fairies had one after the other given the child 
such gifts as each counted best, and the fifth had just 
stepped back to her place, when, mumbling a laugh 
between her toothless gums, the wicked witch hobbled 
out into the middle of the circle, and at the moment 
when the archbishop was handing the baby to the lady 
at the head of the nursery department, addressed him 
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thus, giving a bite or two to every word before she 
could part with it : 

"Please your grace, I'm very deaf; would your 
grace mind repeating the princess's name?" 

"With pleasure, my good woman," said the arch- 
bishop, stooping to shout in her ear; "the infant's 
name is Little Daylight." 

"And little dayUght it shall be," cried the fairy, in 
the tone of a dry axle, "and Uttle good shall any of 
her gifts do her. For I bestow upon her the gift of 
sleeping all day long, whether she will or not. Ha, ha ! 
He, he! Hi, hi!" 

Then out started the sixth fairy, who, of course, 
the others had arranged should come after the wicked 
one, in order to undo as much as she might. 

"If she sleep all day," she said mournfully, "she 
shall at least wake all night." 

"You spoke before I had done," said the wicked 
fairy. "That's against the law. It gives me another 
chance." 

"I beg your pardon," said the other fairies, all 
together. 

"She did. I hadn't done laughing," said the crone. 
"I had only got to Hi, hi! and I had to go through 
Ho, ho ! and Hu, hu ! So I decree that if she wakes 
all night she shall wax and wane with its mistress, the 
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moon. And what that may mean I hope her royal 
parents will live to see. Ho, ho ! Hu, hu !" 

But out stepped another fairy, for they had been 
wise enough to keep two in reserve, because every 
fairy knew the trick of one. 

"Until,'' said the seventh fairy, "a prince comes 
who shall kiss her without knowing it." 

The wicked fairy made a horrid noise Uke an angry 
cat and hobbled away. She could not pretend that 
she had not finished her speech this time, for she had 
laughed Ho, ho ! and Hu, hu !, 

'^I don't know what that means," said the poor 
king to the seventh fairy. 

"Don't be afraid. The meaning will come with the 
thing itself," said she. 

I will not attempt to describe what they had to go 
through for some time. ... At certain seasons the 
palace rang all night with bursts of laughter from 
Little Daylight, whose heart the old fairy's curse could 
not reach ; she was Daylight still, only a little in the 

wrong place, for she always dropped asleep at the first 

» 

hint of dawn in the east. But her merriment was of 
short duration. 

When the moon was at the full, she was in glorious 
spirits and as beautiful as it was possible for a child of 
her age to be. But as the moon waned, she faded, 
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until at last she was wan and withered like the poorest, 
sickliest child you might come upon in the streets of 
a great city, in the arms of a homeless mother. Then 
the night was quiet as the day, for the Uttle creature 
lay in her gorgeous cradle night and day, with hardly 
a motion, and indeed, at last without even a moan, 
like one dead. 

At first they often thought she was dead, but at last 
they got used to it, and only consulted the almanac to 
find the moment when she would begin to revive, 
which, of course, was with the first appearance of the 
silver thread of the crescent moon. Then she would 
move her Ups, and they would give her a little food ; 
and she would grow better and better and better, until 
for a few days she was ' splendidly well. When well, 
she was always merriest out in the moonhght; but 
even when near her worst, she seemed better when, 
in warm summer nights, they carried her cradle out 
into the light of the waning moon. Then in her sleep 
she would smile the faintest, most pitiful smile. 

For a long time very few people ever saw her awake. 
As she grew older she became such a favorite, how- 
ever, that about the palace there were always some who 
would contrive to keep awake at night, in order to be 
near her. But she soon began to take every chance 
of getting away from her nurses and enjoying her 
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moonlight alone. And thus things went on until she 
was nearly seventeen years of age. 

As she grew older she had grown more and more 
beautiful, with the sunniest hair and the loveUest eyes 
of heavenly blue, brilliant and profound as the sky of 
a June day. But so much more painful and sad was 
the change as her bad time came on. The more beauti- 
ful she was in the full moon, the more withered and 
worn did she become as the moon waned. At the 
time at which my story has now arrived, she looked, 
when the moon was small or gone, like an old woman 
exhausted with suffering. ... 

A little way from the palace there was a great open 
glade, covered with the greenest and softest grass. 
This was her favorite haunt; for here the full moon 
shone free and glorious, while through the trees she 
could generally see more or less of the dying moon as 
it crossed the opening. Here she had a little rustic 
house built for her, and here she mostly resided. 
Whether the good fairies had anything to do with it 
or not, I cannot tell, but at last she got into the way of 
retreating farther into the wood every night as the 
moon waned, so that sometimes they had great trouble 
in finding her^ but as she was always very angry if 
she discovered they were watching her, they scarcely 
dared to do so. 
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About this time, in a neighboring kingdom, an in- 
surrection took place upon the death of the old king ; 
the greater part of the nobility was massacred ; and 
the young prince was compelled to flee for his life, dis- 
guised Uke a peasant. For some time, until he got 
out of the country, he suffered much from hunger 
and fatigue; but when he got into that ruled by the 
princess's father and had no longer any fear of being 
recognized, he fared better, for the people were kind. 
He did not abandon his disguise, however. . . . 

For a day or two he had been walking through the 
palace wood and had had next to nothing to eat, when 
he came upon the strangest little house, inhabited by 
a very nice, tidy, motherly old woman. This was one 
of the good fairies. The moment she saw him she 
knew quite well who he was and what was going to 
come of it ; but she was not at liberty to interfere with 
the orderly march of events. She received him with 
the kindness she would have shown to any other 
traveler, and gave him bread and milk, which he 
thought the most delicious food he had ever tasted, 
wondering that they did not have it for dinner at the 
palace sometimes. 

The old woman pressed him to stay all night. When 
he awoke he was amazed to find how well and strong 
he felt. She would not take any of the money he 
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offered, but begged him, if he found occasion of con- 
tinuing in the neighborhood, to return and occupy 
the same quarters/ 

''Thank you much, good mother,'' answered the 
prince; ''but there is little chance of that. The 
sooner I get out of this wood the better." 

"I don't know that," said the fairy. 

"What do you mean?" asked the prince. 

"Why, how should I know?" returned she. 

"I can't tell," said the prince. 

"Very well," said the fairy. 

"How strangely you talk ! " said the prince. 

"Do I?" said the fairy. 

"Yes, you do," said the prince. 

"Very well," said the fairy. 

The prince was not used to being spoken to in this 
fashion, so he felt a little angry, and turned and walked 
away. But this did not offend the fairy. She stood 
at the door of her little house, looking after him till 
the trees hid him quite. Then she said, "At last!" 
and went in. 

The prince wandered and wandered, and got no- 
where. The sun sank and sank, and went out of sight, 
and he seemed no nearer the end of the wood than 
ever. He sat down on a fallen tree, ate a bit of bread 
the old woman had given him, and waited for the moon. 
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Up she came, slow and slow, but of a good size — pretty 
nearly round, indeed; whereupon, greatly refreshed 
with his piece of bread, he got up and went — he 
knew not whither. 

After walking a considerable distance, he thought 
he was coming to the outside of the forest ; but when he 
reached what he thought the last of it, he found him- 
self only upon the edge of a great open space in it, 
covered with grass. The moon shone very bright, 
and he thought he had never seen a more lovely spot. 
Still, it looked dreary because of its loneliness, for he 
could not see the house at the other side. He sat 
down, weary again, and gazed into the glade. He 
had not seen so much room for several days. 

All at once he spied something in the middle of the 
grass. What could it be? It moved; it came nearer. 
Was it a human creature, gliding across — a girl dressed 
in white, gleaming in the moonshine ? She came nearer 
and nearer. He crept behind a tree and watched, 
wondering. It must be a nymph, he thought. But 
when she came close to where he stood, he no longer 
doubted she was human, — for he had caught sight 
of her sunny hair, and her clear blue eyes, and the 
loveliest face and form that he had ever seen. 

All at once she began singing like a nightingale, 
and dancing to her own music, with her eyes ever 
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turned toward the moon. She passed close to where 
he stood, dancing on by the edge of the trees and 
away in a great circle toward the other side, until he 
could see but a spot of white in the yellowish-green of 
the moonlit grass.' But when he feared it would vanish 
quite, the spot grew and became a figure once more. 
She approached him again, singing and dancing and 
waving her arms over her head, until she had com- 
pleted the circle. 
Just opposite his tree she stood, ceased her song, 
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dropped her arms, and broke out into a long, clear 
laugh, musical as a brook. Then, as if tired, she threw 
herself on the grass and lay gazing at the moon. The 
prince was almost afraid to breathe lest he should 
startle her and she should vanish from his sight. As 
to venturing near her, that never came into his head 

Again she began dancing to her own music, and 
danced away into the distance. Once more she re- 
turned in a similar manner; but although he was 
watching as eagerly as before, what with fatigue and 
what with gazing, he fell fast asleep before she came 
near him. When he awoke, it was broad daylight, 
and the princess was nowhere. 

He could not leave the place. What if she should 
come the next night ! He would gladly endure a day's 
hunger to see her yet again. ... He walked round the 
glade to see if he could discover any prints of her feet. 
But the grass was so short and her steps had been so 
light that she had not left a single trace behind her. 

He walked halfway round the wood without seeing 
anything to account for her presence. Then he spied 
a lovely little house, with thatched roof and low eaves, 
surrounded by an exquisite garden, with doves and 
peacocks walking in it. Of course this must be where 
the gracious lady who loved the moonlight lived. 

Forgetting his appearance, he walked toward the 
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door, determined to make inquiries ; but as he passed 
a little pond full of gold and silver fishes, he caught 
sight of himself and turned to find the door to the 
kitchen. There he knocked, and asked for a piece of 
bread. The good-natured cook brought him in and 
gave him an excellent breakfast, which the prince found 
nothing the worse for being served in the kitchen. 

While he ate, he talked with his entertainer, and 
learned that this was the favorite retreat of the Prin- 
cess Daylight. But he learned nothing more, both 
because he was afraid of seeming inquisitive and be- 
cause the cook did not choose to be heard talking about 
her mistress to a peasant lad who had begged for his 
breakfast. 

As he rose to take his leave, it occurred to him that 
he might not be so far from the old woman's cottage 
as he had thought, and he asked the cook whether she 
knew anything of such a place, describing it as well 
as he could. She said she knew it well enough. . . . 

'* Which way does it lie from here?" asked the 
prince. 

She gave him full instructions ; and he left her with 
many thanks. 

Being now refreshed, however, the prince did not 
go back to the cottage that day; he remained in the 
forest, amusing himself as best he could, but waiting 
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anxiously for the night, in the hope that the princess 
would again appear. Nor was he disappointed, for, 
directly the moon rose, he spied a glimmering shape 
far across the glade. As it drew nearer, he saw it 
was she indeed — not dressed in white as before; in 
a pale blue Uke the sky, she looked loveUer still. He 
thought it was that the blue suited her yet better than 
the white ; he did not know that she was really more 
beautiful because the moon was nearer the full. In 
fact, the next night was full moori, and the prin- 
cess would then be at the zenith of her loveUness. . . . 

He watched the whole night long, and saw that as 
the moon went down she retreated in smaller and 
smaller circles, until at last he could see her no more. 

Weary as he was, he set out for the old*woman's 
cottage, where he arrived just in time for her breakfast, 
which she shared with him. He then went to bed, 
and slept for many hours. When he awoke the sun 
was down, and he departed in ^eat anxiety lest he 
should lose a gUmpse of the lovely vision. But he 
lost his way. 

I shall not attempt to describe his misery when the 
moon rose and he saw nothing but trees, trees, trees. 
She was high in the heavens before he reached the 
glade. Then, indeed, his troubles vanished ; for there 
was the princess coming dancing toward him, in a dress 
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that shone like gold and with shoes that gUmmered 
through the grass like fireflies. She was, of course, 
still more beautiful than before. Like an embodied 
sunbeam, she passed him and danced away into the 
distance. 

Before she returned in her circle, clouds had begun 
to gather about the moon. The wind rose, the trees 
moaned, and their lighter branches leaned all one way 
before it. The prince feared that the princess would 
go in, and he should see her no more that night. But 
she came dancing on, more jubilant than ever, her 
golden dress and her sunny hair streaming out upon 
the blast, waving her arms toward the moon. The 
prince could hardly believe she was not a creature of 
the elements, after all. 

By the time she had completed another circle, the 
clouds had gathered deep and there were growUngs 
of distant thunder. Just as she passed the tree where 
he stood, a flash of Ughtning blinded him for a mo- 
ment, and when he saw again, to his horror, the prin- 
cess lay on the ground. He darted to her, thinking 
she had been struck ; but when she heard him coming, 
she was on her feet in a moment. 

"What do you want?'^ she asked. 

" I beg your pardon. I thought — the Ughtning — '' 
said the prince, hesitating. 
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'^ There is nothing the matter," said the princess, 
waving him oflf rather haughtily. 

The poor prince turned and walked toward the wood. 

^^Come back," said Daylight; ^^I like you. You do 
what you are told. Are you good?" 

^^Not so good as I should like to be," said the prince, 

*^Then go and grow better," said the princess. 

Again the disappointed prince turned and went. 

"Come back," said the princess. 

He obeyed, and stood before her, waiting. 

**Can you tell me what the sun is like?" she asked. 

"No," he answered. "But where's the good of 
asking what you know?" 

"But I don't know," she rejoined. 

"Why, everybody knows." 

"That's the very thing; I'm not everybody. I've 
never seen the sun." 

"Then you can't know what it's like till you do, see 
it." 

"I think you must be a prince," said the princess. 

"Do I look like one?" said the prince. 

"I can't quite say that." 

"Then why do you think so?" 

"Because you both do what you are told and speak 
the truth. — Is the sun so very bright?" 

"As bright as the lightning." 
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"But it doesn't go out like that, does it?'' 

"Oh, no! It shines like the moon, rises and sets 
like the moon, is much the same shape as the moon, 
only so bright that you can't look at it for a moment." 

^But I would look at it," said the princess. 

'But you couldn't," said the prince. 

'But I could," said the princess. 

'WTiy don't you, then?" 

'Because I can't." 

'Why can't you?" 

'Because I can't wake. And I never shall wake 
until — ." Here she hid* her face in her hands, turned 
away, and walked in the slowest, stateliest manner 
toward the house. The prince ventured to follow 
her at a little distance, but she turned and waved him 
back, and, like a true gentleman prince, he obeyed at 
once. He waited a long time, but as she did not come 
near him again, and as the night had now cleared, he 
set off at last for the old woman's cottage. 

It was long past midnight when he reached it, but, 
to his surprise, the old woman was paring potatoes at 
the door. Fairies are fond of doing odd things. In- 
deed, however they may dissemble, the night is always 
their day. And so it is with all who have fairy blood 
in them. 

"Why, what are you doing there, this time of the 
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night, mother?" said the prince ; for that was the kind 
way in which any young man in his country would 
address a woman who was much older than himself. 

'^ Getting your supper ready, my son," she answered. 

'^Oh ! I don't want any supper," said the prince. 

"Ah ! youVe seen DayUght," said she. 

'^IVe seen a princess who never saw it," said the 
prince. 

"Do you like her?" asked the fairy. 

"Oh! don't I?" said the prince. "More than you 
would beUeve, mother." 

"A fairy can beUeve anything that ever was or ever 
could be," said the old woman. 

"Then you are a fairy?" asked the prince. 

"Yes," said she. 

"Then what do you do for things not to beUeve?" 
asked the prince. 

"There's plenty of them — everything that never 
was nor ever could be." 

"Plenty, I grant you," said the prince. "But do 
you beUeve there could be a princess who never saw 
the dayUght? Do you beUeve that, now?" 

This the prince said, not that he doubted the prin- 
cess, but that he wanted the fairy to teU him more. 
She was too old a fairy, however, to be caught so 
easily. 
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"Of all people, fairies must not tell secrets. Be- 
sides, she's a princess/' 

"Well, I'll tell you a secret. I'm a prince." 

"I know that." 

"How do you know it?" 

"By the curl of the third eyelash on your left 
eyelid." 

"Which comer do you count from?" 

"That's a secret." 

"Another secret? Well, at least, if I am a prince, 
there can be no harm in telling me about a princess." 

"It's just princes I can't tell." 

"There aren't any more of them — are there?" 

"What! you don't think you're the only prince in 
the world, do you ? " 

"Oh, dear, no! not at all. But I know there's one 
too many just at present, except the princess — " 

"Yes, yes, that's it," said the fairy. 

"What's it?'' asked the prince. 

But he could get nothing more out of the fairy, and 
had to go to bed unanswered. . . . 

The prince had so far stolen a march upon the old 
witch that she did not know he was in the neighbor- 
hood until after he had seen the princess those three 
times. Now, however, the witch was going to do all 
she could. 
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She so contrived it by her deceitful spells, that the 
next night the prince could not find his way to the 
glade. It would take me too long to tell her tricks. 
They would be amusing to us, who know that they 
could not do any harm, but they were something other 
than amusing to the poor prince. He wandered about 
the forest till dayUght, and then fell fast asleep. The 
same thing occurred ^or seven following days, during 
which he could not find the good fairy's cottage. 

After the third quarter of the moon, however, the 
bad fairy thought she might be at ease about the 
afifair for a fortnight at least, for there was no chance 
of the prince wishing to kiss the princess during that 
period. So the first day of the fourth quarter he did 
find the cottage, and the next day he found the glade. 
For nearly another week he haunted it. But the 
princess never came. 

I have Uttle doubt she was on the farther edge of it 
some part of every night, but at this period she always 
wore black, and, there being Kttle or no Hght, the 
prince never saw her. Nor would he have known her 
if he had seen her. How could he have taken the 
worn, decrepit creature she was now for the glorious 
Princess, Daylight ? 

At last, one night when there was no moon at all, 
he ventured near the house. There he heard voices 
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talking, although it was past midnight ; for her women 
were in considerable uneasiness, because the one whose 
turn it was to watch the princess had fallen asleep 
and had not seen which way she went. And this was 
a night when she would probably wander very far, 
describing a circle which did not touch the open glade 
at all, but stretched away from the back of the house, 
deep into that side of the forest — a part of which 
the prince knew nothing. 

When he understood that the princess had disap- 
peared, he plimged at once into the wood to see if he 
could find her. For hours he roamed with nothing 
to guide him but the vague notion of a circle, which on 
one side bordered on the house. 

It was getting toward the dawn, but as yet there 
was no streak of light in the sky, when he came to a 
great birchtree, and sat down weary at the foot of it. 
While he sat — very miserable, you may be sure, — full 
of fear for the princess and wondering how her women 
could take it so quietly, he bethought himself that it 
would not be a bad plan to light a fire, which, if the 
princess were anywhere near, would attract her. This 
he managed with a tinder box, which the good fairy 
had given him. The fire was just beginning to blaze 
up, when he heard a moan, which seemed to come 
from the other side of the tree. 
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He sprang to his feet, but his heart throbbed so that 
he had to lean for a moment against the tree before he 
could move. When he got round, there lay a human 
form in a little dark heap on the earth. There was 
light enough from his fire to show that it was not the 
princess. He Ufted it in his arms, hardly heavier than 
a child, and carried it to the flame. The countenance 
was that of an old woman, but it had a fearfully strange 
look. A black hood concealed her hair,' and her eyes 
were closed. 

He laid her down as comfortably as he could, chafed 
her hands, put a Uttle cordial from a bottle, also the 
gift of the fairy, into her mouth ; took oflf his coat and 
wrapped it about her, and, in short, did the best he 
could. Soon she opened her eyes and looked at him 
— so pitifully! 

The tears rose and flowed down her gray, wrinkled 
cheeks, but she said never a word. The tears kept 
on flowing, and her whole appearance was so utterly 
pitiful that the prince was very near crying too. He 
begged her to tell him what was the matter, promising 
to do all he could to help her ; but still she did not speak. 

He thought she was dying, and took her in his arms 
again to carry her to the princess's house, where he 
thought the good-natured cook might be able to do 
something for her. When he Ufted her, the tears 
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flowed yet faster, and she gave such a sad moan 
that it went to his very heart. 

'^ Mother, mother ! '^ he said — ''Poor mother ! " and 
kissed her on the withered Ups. 

She started ; and what eyes they were that opened 
upon him ! But he did not see them, for it was still 
very dark, and he had enough to do to make his way 
through the trees toward the house. 

Just as he approached the door, feeling more tired 
than he could have imagined possible -^ she was such 
a little thin old thing — she began to move and be- 
came so restless that, unable to carry her a moment 
longer, he thought to lay her on the grass. But she 
stood upright on her feet. Her hood had dropped, 
and her hair fell about her. 

The first gleam of the morning was caught on her 
face: that face was bright as the nev^ aging Dawn, 
and her eyes were as lovely as the sky of darkest blue. 
The prince recoiled in overmastering wonder. It was 
DayUght herself whom he had brought from the forest ! 
He fell at her feet, nor dared look up until she laid her 
hand upon his head. He rose then. 

''You kissed me when I was an old woman; there! 

I kiss you when I am a young princess," murmured 

Daylight. — "Is that the sun coming?'' 

— George Macdonald 
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Learning to Study and Think 

Does the first part of this story remind you of any other 
fairy story that you have read ? In what way ? 

What do you suppose were the gifts that the five fairies 
gave to the princess ? . How many bad fairies were there ? 
Can one evil person often undo the work of many good ones ? 

What is the meaning of ''in the tone of a dry axle"; 
"every fairy knew the trick of one'''; ''favorite haunt"; 
" zenith of her loveliness " ; "a creature of the elements " ? 

Look up in the dictionary: bestow, reserve, duration, 
rustic, insurrection, massacred, fatigue, jubilant, embodied, 
dissemble, vague, cordial, recoiled. 

How had the good fairies planned to undo the work of 
the wicked witch? Did their plan work? What mistake 
did they make ? What harm did this mistake do ? 

Why was the witch angry after the seventh fairy had 
spoken ? 

Explain just how each part of the witch's evil wish 
influenced the princess's hfe. How did the sixth fairy's 
promise affect her ? 

How did the prince happen to come into the country 
where the princess lived? Do yQU suppose that the good 
fairies had anything to do with this? How did the witch 
try to prevent his meeting the princess ? 

Why did the prince kiss Daylight ? Did he know who 
she was when he did it ? Did this fulfil the seventh fairy's 
promise? 
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WHAT THE OLD MAN DOES IS ALWAYS RIGHT 

I will tell you a story which was told to me when I 
was a Uttle boy. Every time I thought of the story it 
seemed to me to become more and more charming; 
for it is with stories as it is with many people — they 
become better as they grow older. 

A Uttle farmhouse stood out in the country; and in 
this house dwelt an old couple — a peasant and his 
wife. Small as was their property, there was one 
article among it that they could do without — a horse, 
which made a Uving on the grass it found by the side 
of the highroad. The old peasant rode into the town 
on this horse ; and often his neighbors borrowed it of 
him, and rendered the old couple some service in re- 
turn for the loan of it. But they thought it would be 
best if they sold the horse or exchanged it for some- 
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thing that might be more useful to them. But what 
might this something be ? 

"You'll know that best, old man/' said the wife. 
"It is fair day today, so ride into town, and get rid 
of the horse for money or make a good exchange; 
whichever you do will be right to me. Ride off to the 
fair." 

And she fastened his * neckerchief for him, for she 
could do that better than he could; and she tied it 
in a double bow, for she could do that very prettily. 
Then she brushed his hat round and round with the 
palm of her hand, and gave him a kiss. So he rode 
away upon the horse that was to be sold or to be 
bartered for something else. Yes, the old man knew 
what he was about. 

The sun shone hotly down, and not a cloud was to 
be seen in the sky. The, road was very dusty, for 
many people, who were all bound for the fair, were 
driving or riding or walking upon it. There was no 
shelter anywhere from the sunbeams. 

Among the rest> a man was trudging along, and 
driving a cow to the fair. The cow was as beautiful 
a creature as any cow can be. 

"She gives good milk, I'm sure," said the peasant. 
"That would be a very good exchange — the cow for 
the horse." 
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''Hallo, you there with the cow!" he said. . "I tell 
you what — I fancy a horse costs more than a cow, 
but I don't care for that ; a cow would be more useful 
to me. If you like, we'll exchange." 

"To be sure I will," returned the man; and they 
exchanged. 

So that was settled, and the peasant might have 
turned back, for he had done the business he came to 
do ; but as he had once made up his mind to go to the 
fair, he determined to proceed, merely to have a look 
at it ; and so he went on to the town with his cow. 

Leading the animal, he strode -sturdily on ; and after 
a short time, he overtook a man who was driving a 
sheep. It was a good fat sheep, with a fine fleece on 
its back. 

"I should like to have that fellow," said our peasant 
to himself. "He would find plenty of grass by our 
palings, and in the winter we could keep him in the 
room with us. Perhaps it would be more practical 
to have a sheep instead of a cow. Shall we exchange ? " 

The man with the sheep was quite ready, and the 
bargain was struck. So our peasant went on in the 
highroad with his sheep. 

Soon he overtook another man, who came into the 
road from a field, carrying a great goose under his 
arm. 
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"That's a heavy thing you have there. It has 
plenty of feathers and plenty of fat, and would look 
well tied to a string, and paddling in the water at our 
place. That would be something for my old woman ; 
she could make all kinds of profit out of it. How often 
she has said, 'If we only had a goose!' Now, per- 
haps, she can have one; if possible, it shall be hers. 
Shall we exchange? I'll give you my sheep for your 
goose, and thank you into the bargain." 

The other man had not the least objection ; so they 
exchanjged, and our peasant became the owner of the 
goose. 

By this time he was very near the town. The 
crowd on the highroad became greater and greater ; 
there was quite a crush of men and cattle. They 
walked in the road, and close by the paUng ; and at the 
barrier they even walked into the tollman's potato 
field, where his own fowl was strutting about with a 
string to its legs, lest it should take fright at the crowd 
and stray away, and so be lost. This fowl had short 
tail feathers, and winked with both its eyes, and looked 
very cunning. 

''Cluck, cluck!" said the fowl. 

What it thought when it said this, I cannot tell you ; 
but directly our good man saw it, he thought, "That's 
the finest fowl I've ever seen in my life! Why, it's 
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finer than our parson's brood hen. On my word, I 
should like to have that fowl. A fowl can always 
find a grain or two, and can almost keep itself. I think 
it would be a good exchange if I could get that for my 
goose. — Shall we exchange ?'' he asked the toll-taker. 

'^ Exchange!'' repeated the man; "well, that would 
not be a bad thing." 

And so they exchanged ; the toll-taker at the barrier 
kept the goose, and the peasant carried away the 
fowl. 

Now, he had done a good deal of business on his way 
to the fair, and he was hot and tired. He wanted 
something to eat and to drink ; and soon he was in 
front of the inn. He was just about to step in, when 
the hostler came out; so they met at the door. The 
hostler was carrying a sack. 

"What have you in that sack?'' asked the peasant. 

"Shriveled apples," answered the hostler; "a whole 
sackful of them t- enough to feed the pigs with." 

"Why, that's terrible waste! I should like to take 
them to my old woman at home." 

"What will you give me for the sackful?" asked 
the hostler. 

"What will I give? I will give my fowl in ex- 
change." 

And he gave the fowl accordingly, and received the 
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apples, which he carried into the guest room. He 
leaned the sack carefully by the stove, and then went 
to the table. But the stove was hot; he had not 
thought of that. Many guests were present — horse- 
dealers, oxherds, and two Englishmen; — the two 
Englishmen were so rich that their pockets bulged out 
with gold coins, and almost burst. 

Hiss-s-s! hiss-s-s! What was that by the stove? 
The apples were beginning to roast. 

"What is that?'' 

"Why, do you know — " said our peasant. 

And he told the whole story of the horse that he had 
exchanged for a cow, and all the rest of it, down to the 
apples. 

"Well, your old woman will give it to you when you 
get home ! '' said one of the Englishmen. 

"What — give me what?'' said the peasant. "She 
will kiss me and say, ' What the old man does is always 
right.'" 

" Impossible ! " cried the Englishman. " Prove that, 
and we'll fill your sack with gold coins." 

"Nothing easier," answered the peasant. "Come 
with me." 

The Englishmen ordered their carriage, and thej'^ 
and the peasant got in. Away they went, and soon 
they stopped before the peasant's hut. 
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"Good evening, old woman/' 

"Good evening, old man/' 

"I've made an exchange." 

"Yes, you understand what you're about," said the 
woman. • 

And she embraced him, and paid no attention to 
the stranger guests, nor did she notice the sack. 

"I got a cow in exchange for the horse," said he. 

"Heaven be thanked!" said she. "What glorious 
milk we shall now have, and butter and cheese upon 
the table ! That was a most capital exchange ! " 

"Yes, but I changed the cow for a sheep." 

"Ah, that's better still!" cried the wife. "You 
always think of everything; we have just pasture 
enough for a sheep. Ewe's milk and cheese, and 
woolen jackets and stockings ! The cow cannot give 
those, and her hairs will only come ofif. How you 
think of everything ! " 

"But I changed away the sheep for a goose." 

"Then this year we shall really have goose to eat, 
my dear old man. You are always thinking of some- 
thing to give me pleasure. How charming that is! 
We can let the goose walk about with a string to her 
leg, and she'll grow fatter still before we roast her." 

"But I gave away the goose for a fowl," said the 
man. 
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'^A fowl? That was a good exchange !" replied the 
woman. ''The fowl will lay eggs and hatch them, and 
we shall soon have chickens; we shall have a whole 
poultry yard ! Oh, that's just what I was wishing for ! '^ 

''Yes, but I exchanged the fowl for a sack of shriveled 
apples." 

"What ! — I must kiss you for that," exclaimed the 

m 

wife. "My dear, good husband! Now, I'll tell you 
something. Do you know, you hardly left me this 
morning before I began thinking how I could give you 
something very nice this evening. I thought it should 
be pancakes with savory herbs. I had eggs, and 
bacon, too; but I wanted herbs. So I went over to 
the schoolmaster's — they have herbs there, I know 
— but the schoolmistress is a mean woman, though 
she looks so sweet. I begged her to lend me a handful 
of herbs. 'Lend !' she answered me. 'Nothing at all 
grows in our garden, not even a shriveled apple. I 
could not even lend you a shriveled apple, my dear 
woman.' But now I can lend her twenty, or a whole 
sackful. That I'm very glad of; that makes me 
laugh!" 

And with that she gave her husband a sounding kiss. 

"I like that!" exclaimed both the EngUshmen to- 
gether. "Always going downhill, and always merry; 
that's worth the money." 
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So they paid a sackful of gold to the peasant who was 
not scolded, but kissed. 

Learning to Study and Think 

Make a list of all the exchanges which the old man made 
on his way to the town. Does each exchange look Uke a 
great loss by itself? What does he finally have instead 
of the horse ? Does this look Uke a great loss ? 

What is a peasant ? a fair ? a tollman ? 

What does the word barrier mean ? 

What words are used in tKe story to mean necktie, traded, 
walking, fence ? 

Why didfthe Englishmen think that the old man's wife 
would be angry with him ? Why was the old woman not 
angry ? What was gained through her good nature ? 

Why do you think the author liked this story better every 
time he thought of it ? 



Just whistle a bit, if the day be dark 

And the sky be overcast; 
If mute be the voice of the piping lark. 

Why, pipe your own small blast. 

Just whistle a bit, if the night be drear 

And the stars refuse to shine; 
And a gleam that mocks the starlight clear 
Within you glows benign. 

— Paul Laurence Dunbar 
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THE GREEDY SHEPHERD 

Once upon a time there lived in the south country 
two brothers, whose business it was to keep sheep on 
a great grassy plain, which was bounded on the one 
side by a forest and on the other by a chain of high 
hills. No one lived on that plain but shepherds, who 
dwelt in low cottages thatched with heath and watched 
their sheep so carefully that no lamb was ever lost. 
Nor had one of the shepherds ever traveled beyond 
the foot of the hills and the skirts of the forest. 

There were none among them more careful than 
these two brothers, one of whom was called Clutch 
and the other Kind. Though born brothers, two men 
of distant countries could not be more unlike in dis- 
position. Clutch thought of nothing in this world 
but how to catch and keep some profit for himself, while 
Kind would have shared his last morsel with a hungry 
dog. This covetous mind made Clutch keep all his 
father's sheep when the old man was dead and gone, 
because he was the elder brother, allowing Kind 
nothing but the place of a servant to help him in look- 
ing after them. 

Kind would not quarrel with his brother for the 
sake of the sheep, so he helped him to keep them, and 
Clutch had all his own way. This made him agree- 
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able. For some time the brothers Uved peaceably 
in their father's cottage, which stood low and lonely 
under the shadow of a great sycamore tree, and kept 
their flock on the grassy plain, always having their 
pipe and crook with them, till new troubles arose 
through Clutch's covetousness. 

On that plain there was neither town nor city nor 
market place, where people might sell or buy, but the 
shepherd? cared Uttle for trade. The wool of their 
flocks made them clothes ; the milk gave them butter 
and cheese. At feast times every family killed a lamb 
or so, and their fields yielded them wheat for bread. 
The forest supplied them with firewood for winter; 
and every midsummer, which is the sheep-shearing 
time, traders from a certain far-oflF city came through 
by an ancient way to purchase all the wool the shep- 
herds could spare, and give them in exchange either 
goods or money. 

One midsummer it so happened that these traders 
praised the wool of Clutch's flock above all they found 
on the plain, and gave him the highest price for it. 
That was an unlucky happening for the sheep; from 
thenceforth Clutch thought he could never get enough 
wool oflF them. At the shearing time nobody clipped 
so close, and in spite of all Kind could do or say, he 
left the poor sheep as bare as if they had been shaven. 
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And as soon as the wool grew long enough to keep 
them warm, he was ready with the shears again — no 
matter how chilly might be the days or how near the 
winter. Kind did not like these doings, and many a 
debate they caused between him and his iDrother. 

Clutch always tried to persuade Kind that close 
clipping was good for the sheep, and Kind always 
strove to make Clutch think he had got all the wool 
— so they were never done with disputes. Still Clutch 
sold the wool and stored up his profits, and one mid- 
summer after another passed. The shepherds began 
to think him a rich man, and close clipping might have 
become the fashion, but for a strange thing which 
happened to his flock. 

The wool had grown well that summer. Clutch 
had taken two crops oflF his sheep, and was thinking of 
a third — though the misty mornings of autumn had 
come, and the cold evenings made the shepherds put 
on their winter cloaks — when first the lambs, and 
then the ewes, began to stray away ; and search as 
the brothers would, not one of them was ever found 
again. 

Clutch blamed Kind for being careless, and watched 
with all his might. Kind knew it was not his fault, 
but he looked sharper than ever. Still the straying 
went on. The flocks grew smaller every day, and ail 
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the brothers could find out was, that the closest clipped 
were the first to go ; and, count the flock when they 
might, some were sure to be missed at the folding. 

Kind grew tired of watching, and Clutch lost his 
sleep with vexation. The other shepherds, over whom 
Clutch boasted of his wool and his profits, were not 
sorry to see pride having a fall. Most of them pitied 
Kind ; but all of them agreed that the brothers had 
marvelous ill luck, and kept as far from them as they 
could, for fear of sharing it. 

Still the flock melted away as the months wore on. 
Storms and cold weather never stopped them from 
straying, and when the spring came back, nothing 
remained with Clutch and ICind but three old ewes, 



the quietest and lamest of their whole flock. They 
were watching these ewes one evening in the primrose 
time, when Clutch, who had never kept his eyes oflE 
them that day, said : 

'^ Brother, there is wool to be had on their backs.'' 

"It is too little to keep them' warm,'' said Kind. 
''The east wind still blows sometimes"; but Clutch 
was oflF to the cottage for the bag and shears. 

Kind was grieved to see his brother so greedy, and 
to divert his mind he looked up at the great hills ; it 
was a sort of comfort to him, ever since their losses 
began, to look at them evening and morning. Now 
their far-ofif heights were growing crimson with the 
setting sun, but as he looked, three creatures Uke sheep 
scoured up a cleft in one of them, as fleet as any deer. 
And when Kind turned, he saw his brother coming 
with the bag and shears, but not a single ewe was 
to be seen. Clutch's first question was, 'What had 
become of them ? ' and when Kind told what he saw, 
his brother scolded him with might and main for ever 
lifting his eyes off them. 

"Much good the hills and the sunset do us," said 
he, "now that we have not a single sheep. The other 
shepherds will hardly give us room among them at 
shearing time or harvest ; but for my part, I'll not stay 
on this plain, to be despised for poverty. If you like 
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to come with me and be guided by my advice, we will 
get service somewhere. I have heard my father say 
that there were great shepherds living in old times 
beyond the hills ; let us go and see if they will take us 
for sheep boys.'' 

Kind would rather have stayed and tilled his father's 
wheat field, hard by the cottage; but since his elder 
brother would go, he resolved to bear him company. . 

Next morning, accordingly, Clutch took his bag and 
shears ; Kind took his crook and pipe, and away they 
went over the plain and up the hills. 

All who saw them thought they had lost their senses, 
since no shepherd had gone there for a hundred years, 
and nothing was to be seen but wide moorlands, full of 
rugged rCcks and sloping up, it seemed, to the very 
sky. Kind persuaded his brother to take the di- 
rection the sheep had gone, but the ground was so 
rough and steep that after two hours' cUmbing they 
would gladly have turned back if it had not been that 
their sheep were gone and the shepherds would laugh 
at them. 

By noon they came to the stony cleft up which the 
three old ewes bad scoured like deer; but both were 
tired, and sat down to rest. Their feet were sore, and 
their hearts were heavy; but as they waited, there 
came a sound of music down the hills, as if a thousand 
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shepherds had been piping. Clutch and Kind had 
never heard such music before. 

As they Ustened, the soreness passed from their feet 
and the heaviness from their hearts ; and arising, they 
followed the sound up the cleft and over a wide heath 
covered with purple bloom ; till, at sunset, they came 
to the hilltop and saw a broad pasture, where violets 
grew thick among the grass and thousands of snow- 
white sheep were feeding, while an old man sat in the 
midst of them, playing on his pipe. 

He wore a long coat, the color of the holly leaves ; 
his hair hung to his waist, and his beard to his knees ; 
both were as white as snow, and he had the countenance 
of one who had led a quiet Uf e and known no cares nor 
losses. 

"Good father, '' said Kind, for his elder brother 
hung back and was afraid, "tell us what land this is, 
and where we can find service ; for my brother and I 
are shepherds, and can well keep flocks from straying, 
though we have lost our own/' 

"These are the hill pastures,'' said the old man, 
"and I am the ancient shepherd. My flocks never 
stray, but I have employment for you. Which of 
you can shear the better?" 

"Good father," said Clutch, taking courage, "I 
am the closest shearer in all the plain country; you 
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would not find as much wool as would make a thread 
on a sheep when I have done with it." 

"You are the man for my business," repUed the old 
shepherd. "When the moon rises, I will call the flock 
you have to shear. Till then sit down and rest, and 
take your supper out of my wallet." 

Clutch and Kind gladly sat down by him among the 
violets. Opening a leathern bag which hung by his 
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side, the old man gave them cakes and cheese, and a 
horn cup to drink from a stream hard by. 

The brothers felt fit for any work after that meal; 
and Clutch rejoiced in his own mind at the chance he 
had for showing his skill with the shears. "Kind will 
see how useful it is to cut close," he thought to himself. 

They sat with the old man, telling him the news of 
the plain, till the sun went down and the moon rose, 
and all the snow-white sheep gathered and laid them- 
selves down behind him. Then he took his pipe and 
played a merry tune, when immediately there was 
heard a great howUng, and up the hills came a troop 
of shaggy wolves, with hair so long that their eyes 
could scarcely be seen. Clutch would have fled for fear, 
but the wolves stopped, and the old man said to him : 

"Rise and shear — this flock of mine have too much 
wool on them." 

Clutch had never shorn wolves before, yet he could 
not think of losing the good service, and went forward 
with a stout heart ; but the first of the wolves showed 
its teeth, and all the rest raised such a howl the mo- 
ment he came near them that Clutch was glad to throw 
down his shears and run behind the old man for safety. 

"Good father," cried he, "I will shear sheep, but 
not wolves." 

"They must be shorn," said the old man, "or you go 
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back to the plains, and they after you ; but whichever 
of you can shear them will get the whole flock." 

On hearing this, Clutch began to exclaim over his 
hard fortune, and accused his brother of bringing him 
there to be hunted and devoured by wolves ; but Kind, 
thinking that things could be no worse, caught up the 
shears his brother had thrown away in his fright, and 
went boldly up to the nearest wolf. To his great sur- 
prise the wild creature seemed to know him and stood 
quietly to be shorn, while the rest of the flock gathered 
round as if waiting their turn. 

Kind clipped neatly, but not too close, as he had 
wished his brother to do with the sheep; and he 
heaped up the hair on one side. When he had finished 
one, another came forward, and Kind went on shearing 
by the bright moonlight till the whole flock were shorn. 

Then the old man said : ''You have done well ; take 
the wool and the flock for your wages, return with 
them to the plain, and, if you please, take this little- 
worth brother of yours for a boy to keep them." 

Kind did not much like keeping wolves, but before 
he could make answer, they had all changed into the 
very sheep which had strayed away so strangely. They 
had grown fatter and thicker of fleece, and the hair he 
had cut oflF lay by his side, a heap of wool so fine and 
soft that its like had never been seen on the plain. 
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Clutch gathered it up in his empty bag, and glad 
was he to go back to the plain with his brother; for 
the old man sent them away with their flock, saying 
no man might see the dawn of day on that pasture but 
himself, for it was the ground of the fairies. 

So Clutch and Kind went home with great gladness. 
All the shepherds came to hear their wonderful story, 
and ever after liked to keep near them because they 
had such good luck. They keep the sheep together 
till this day; but Clutch has grown less greedy, and 
Kind alone uses the shears. 

— Frances Browne 

Learning to Study and Think 

Look up in the dictionary the meaning of thatched, covet- 
ous, ewe, vexation, cleft, scoured, countenance. 

What season of the year* is ''primrose time"? What is 
meant by *' at the folding '* ; '' ewes had scoured like deer " ? 

Do the names of the two brothers tell anything about 
their characters? Explain. 

When should sheep be sheared ? Why is close clipping 
cruel ? 

Did Clutch care for the comfort of his sheep? Did 
Kind ? Which brother had his way ? 

Who do you think the ancient shepherd was? Why did 
the flocks melt away ? Who took them away ? 

What lesson did Clutch learn in the mountains? How 
was he punished for his past greed? How was Kind re- 
warded for his goodness ? 
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^iie laurel on gout grabes again ; 

BKIjatcfaer men Ijaijc fione, men mag, — 
E!ie liEeirs gou torougljt are not in bain! 



KING HORN 

There was great joy throughout the Scottish realm, 
for King Horn, beloved of his people, was about to wed 
his cousin, the fair Margaret. "With a king so true 
and noble, and a queen so gentle and fair, Scotland 
shall be doubly blest," said all. 

It was but one week to the wedding day, and Lady 
Margaret sat in her bower, sewing on her bridal gown. 
Happy smiles lighted her face and bits of glad melody 
burst from her heart. A more joyous or a fairer bride 
could not be — at least so thought King Horn as he 
entered her room. 

Lady Margaret looked up with a smile of welcome 
that suddenly faded when she saw the king's face more 
clearly. 

"Why dost thou look so grave?" she asked. 

"A message has just reached me. calling me to 
France, and I must leave at once," he answered. 

"Must leave at once! For France! And why?" 
she cried. 
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"To help France's king fight against the heathen," 
he replied. 

"To fight! my lord, go not, I pray you! Let 
the French king fight his own battles ! Stay thou safe 
in Scotland," entreated the Lady Margaret. 

"Nay, that T cannot do. 'Tis not only my brother 
in France who calls me, but mine own honor. I have 
pledged to him my word. Wouldst have me for- 
sworn?'' 

" No, no, my lord ! Go forth and conquer ! But — " 

"Grieve not," interrupted the king. "I shall soon 
return. Come, dry thine eyes and give me a token 
to carry with me." 

Lady Margaret smiled bravely through her tears; 
and taking a jeweled ring from her finger, she handed 
it to the king, saying, "Here is a magic ring that was 
given to me by my mother who had it from a great 
wizard. The magic lies in the seven diamonds it 
bears. Read what is written within." 

The king peered into the golden circle and read 

aloud, ' 

"When these stones grow dim and wan, 

Ye may know by it my love is gone." 

He slipped the ring on his finger, saying, "Ah, my 
lady, well I know thy true heart ! Never shall these 
stones grow dim !" 
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Ere Lady Margaret could make reply, the king's 
chamberlain entered the room, and having bowed 
low to the lady, turned to the king and said, ''Sire, 
your ship awaits you with all your good knights al- 
ready on board." 

"I will be with them in a moment's time," replied 
the king. 

The cliamberlain left the room, but neither Lady 
Margaret nor the king noticed that he left the door 
ajar. 

" Margaret," said King Horn gravely^ '' in my absence, 
rule thou as Scotland's queen. If I fall in battle, thou 
wilt become queen in truth, for thou art the next heir 
to the throne. I leave thee then my golden scepter. 
Rule my people with gentle justice till I come again." 

"I leave thee also the seven laverocks in their golden 
cage* which now hangs in my own room. So long as 
they greet the morning with song, thou mayst be sure 
that all is well with me ; but should they droop and be 
silent, know that I am slain and will return to my land 
and to thee no more. Guard then the bonny birds 
well, and pray for my safe return." 

Upon receiving Lady Margaret's brave, though 
tearful promise to do all that he had asked, the king 
bade her a fond farewell and hastened to join his knights 
for their adventure in France. 
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For a full year King Horn was absent from his native 
land. Then, the heathen scattered, he returned again 
to his own people. So eager was he to see Lady- 
Margaret that he waited not until his knights had 
debarked, but sef off alone toward his castle. He 
walked joyously along the highway, drawing deep 
breaths of his native air, thankful that he had helped 
win the victory; that his life had been spared; that 
he was once more at home ; but most of all, was he 
thankful that, throughout all his danger, the diamonds 
in the magic ring had remained bright. As he thought 
thus of the ring, he raised his hand to look at it. 

One glance, and his hurrying footsteps stopped, and 
he stood as one turned to stone. Not one gleam from 
the gems greeted the sunbeams that played upon them. 
Every stone was as dull as the wayside pebbles. 

''No! No! No! It cannot be! Mine eyes de- 
ceive me!'' he muttered o'er and o'er, as one who 
talks in his sleep. 

A whining voice broke in on his deep grief, "A 
penny, most noble knight. A penny, for the love of 
charity." 

The king looked up from the ring and saw an old 
beggar man standing before him. 

"What is the news of the country? What news of 
thy queen? Hasten, old man, and tell me !" he cried, 
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"Alas !" replied the beggar. "My news brings joy 
to no true Scottish hearts : the queen weds today/' 

"The queen — weds — today!'' repeated the king. 
"Methought she was promised to King Horn." 

"Aye, she was/' answered the beggar; "but it is 
now a year since our noble king sailed away with a 
gallant company to the wars in France. Since then 
naught has been heard of him, and the wily cham- 
berlain has at last convinced the queen that he and 
all his knights lie dead beyond the sea." 

"The chamberlain!" cried the king. "What is it 
to him?" 

"Much! It is he who weds the queen today," 
replied the beggar. "But, hark you, stranger! We 
common people think he lies to gain the queen and the 
throne. We believe that King Horn will come again 
to his own. And let him come by night or by day, 
he shall find every true Scottish heart ready to welcome 
him and every true Scottish blade ready to cut a way 
for him to his rightful throne." 

The old beggar's words of love and loyalty touched 
the king deeply. "May the day soon dawn that will 
restore thy king to his people," he said, "and doubt 
not, when that time comes, he will know how to re- 
ward his faithful friends, as well as how to punish 
all traitors. 
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"And now, my friend, let us exchange cloaks. I 
have a mind to play the beggar's part for a time." 

"And I have a mind to play the knight's part, if but 
for an hour/' answered the beggar, as he threw his old 
ragged cloak to the king and wrapped himself proudly 
in the brave crimson cloak the king handed him. 

The king pulled the hood of the beggar's cloak over 
his head, hiding most of his face. "Now tell me, old 
beggar," he said, "what words shall I speak when I 
ask for alms ? " 

" Say, ' Give alms, I pray, for the sake of King Horn,' " 
replied the beggar. 

"Why these words?" asked the king. 

"Because," answered the beggar, "there is no jiame 
dearer to Scottish hearts than that of our good king. 
It never fails to fetch a gift." 

" Thank thee," said the king. " I shall try the power 
of thy plea." 

So saying, he left the beggar and hurried on to his 
castle. 

Arriving at the gate, he passed unchallenged into 
the courtyard. There he found a great stir. Servants 
were hurrying from place to place. 

The king stopped one of them. "An alms, I pray, 
my fair maid," he begged in a whining voice. 

" Out of my way, old man ! " she answered. "Thinkest 
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thou we have time to waste on beggars, in the midst 
of preparing for the queen's wedding?" 

"An alms!'' he repeated, ''an alms, in the name of 
King Horn!" 

At that word the maiden stopped, and in a gentle 
voice said, ''Come into the kitchen, old man. For 
our dear king's sake, who was ever good to the needy, 
thou shalt have thy fill today. No servant in this 
castle can refuse anything asked in that name." 

"Then, in the name of King Horn, I beg thee to ask 
the queen to come hither. Tell her it may be the last 
time any one shall ask a favor of her in the name of 
King Horn." I 

"I shall ask her," said the maid, "but I know not 
if she will come." 

"What!" he cried. "Has the queen already for- 
gotten King Horn? Lives he only in the memory of 
beggars and servants?" 

"Nay, I think thou dost wrong the queen. It is the 
chamberlain who forces her into this marriage. Wait 
here, and I will carry thy message to her," replied the 
maid. 

She hurried away, but returned in a very few minutes 
with the queen. Though still lovely, her face looked 
white and wan, and her eyes were heavy with unshed 
tears. 
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At the sight of her, the king stepped forward and 
tried to bend a knee, but, completely overcome with 
emotion, he staggered and would have fallen but for 
the aid given him by two servants who, seeing his 
condition, rushed to his side. 

''Poor old man ! " said the queen in her sweet, gentle 
voice. " He is faint. Run, bring a cup of wine." 

The wine was brought, and the queen, taking it 
from the servant, handed it to King Horn, saying, 
"Drink this, and regain thy strength.'' 

He took the cup from her white hand, drank the wine, 
and dropped the magic ring into it. He then returned 
the cup to the queen, saying in a disguised voice, ''A 
wedding gift, Queen ! '' 

One swift glance, and the queen seized the old man 
by his cloak. 

"The ring! the ring!" she cried. "Where didst 
thou get this ring ? Didst steal it ? Didst find it on 
my dead lord's hand ? Speak, man ! Oh, speak to me ! " 

"I stole it not ; neither did I find it on a dead man's 
hand," he answered. "It was given to me." 

"Oh, I cannot, I will not believe that King Horn 
gave this ring to any man ! It was too precious in his 
eyes!" she said. 

"Madam, he valued it not after the stones turned 
dull," he replied. 
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"But they never turned dull on his hand !" she ex- 
claimed. "As long as he lived they were bright and 
beautiful. 'Twas but yesterday I promised to wed, 
and King Horn died ten long weary months ago.'' 

"How knowest thou this, my lady?" he asked. 

" Oh ! I know by a certain sign,'' she replied earnestly. 
"When my lord left, he gave me seven laverocks in a 
golden cage. He told me with his own Ups that as long 
as they sang and were happy, I might know that he 
was safe; but if they drooped their heads and were 
silent, I might know surely that he was slain. I 
guarded my dear birds — oh, so carefully ! — but scarce 
a month after he left, I found them all dead in their 
cage. And so I knew that my dear lord was no more." 

The queen finished speakmg and stood unheedmg 
the onlookers, with tears streaming down her pale 
cheeks. 

King Horn was about to step forward and make 
himself known, when the chamberlain, clad in kingly 
robes, swept proudly to the spot. 

"Why all this crowd, and why the tears on thy 
cheeks, my queen? " he demanded in an arrogant voice. 

"'Tis a beggar that bears news of King Horn," re- 
plied the queen. "I have not yet heard his tale. 
Wait and hear it with me." 

At King Horn's name the chamberlain looked fright- 
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ened ; but he instantly recovered himself, and, taking 
the queen's hand, tried to draw her to the castle. 

''Come away,'' he said. ''Hear him not. Doubt- 
less, he brings us a lying tale. Who heeds the words 
of a wandering beggar?" 

Then stepped forth King Horn, and throwing the 
beggar's cloak aside, said in a stem voice, "But thou 
shalt heed the words of me, thy rightful king !" 

At the sight of the loved face, at the sound of the 
loved voice, the crowd that had gathered in the court- 
yard shouted aloud in joy, "King Horn! Long live 
King Horn ! Our king has come to his own again ! " 

But above all their shouting, the king heard words 
breathed scarce above a whisper, "My dear, dear 
lord!" 

One swift look of affection for the queen, one smile 
of greeting to his people, then the king's face, again stem 
and cold, was turned toward the chamberlain. 

^' Speak up, sirrah," he said, "and tell me what thou 
hast done to convince the queen and my people of my 
death." 

The chamberlain, seeing no chance of escape, fell on 
his knees and whined: "I will confess all. Oh, I 
have been proud — proud and wicked ! I have al- 
ways longed for power. On the day that you left for 
France, I heard what you told the queen about thq 
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laverocks ; and I saw a chance to gain the throne. I 
carried the birds to my own room, and put seven dead 
birds into their golden cage. After long urging I per- 
suaded the queen to marry me, telling her that the 
people wanted a king to lead them in battle and to 
rule over them. Once married to the queen and seated 
on the throne, I thought I could defy you, should you 
return, for you yourself had given her the golden 
scepter. 

''I have spoken the truth; now deal with me as I 
deserve, for I am indeed a traitor." 

The chamberlain finished speaking, and, with his head 
bowed in the dust, remained kneeling before the king. 

"My queen," said the king at last, "thou still holdst 
the scepter of our land. On thee, therefore, falls the 
duty to judge this man. What is thy will? " 

"Chamberlain," said the queen gravely, "when the 
king gave the scepter into my hand, he urged me to 
rule with ^gentle justice.' I, therefore, grant thee thy 
life, bat decree that thou shalt leave this court and 
this country forever." 

The chamberlain rose slowly to his feet and opened 
his lips as if to speak. But the king stretched out his 
hand, pointed to the gates, and said, "Not one word 
shalt thou utter in the queen's presence. Go ! " 

Without a backward look, the traitor slunk away. 
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Then the people murmured in anger, ''After him! 
He shall not so escape the reward of his crimes ! Slay 
him! The queen has been too merciful." 

With a word and a gesture, the king stayed them, 
saying, "Let him go. I freely forgive him." 

''Surely," said the queen, "I can be merciful if he 
who so nearly lost his throne can forgive his enemy !" 

"King Horn can never lose his throne while he reigns 
in the hearts of his loyal people and his queen," cried 
the king. "And now, friends, let us proceed to the 
marriage." 

Thus, after all his trials and dangers, did King Horn 
arrive in time to wed the beautiful Queen Margaret. 

Learning to Study and Think 

Where in the story do you get the first hint that the 
chamberlain was not true to the king? How else did you 
know that he was a traitor before you read his own con- 
fession ? 

Did the king ever have any doubt of the queen's loyalty ? 
Give reasons for your answer. 

What do you think of the queen's judgment on the cham- 
berlain? What would you have done if the judgment had 
been left in your hands? She said she showed gentle justice. 
What in her decision might be called dealing justice ? What 
might be called showing gentleness ? 

Laverocks is an old name for larks. 
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Make a list of the other old and unusual words in this 
lesson. Look them up in the dictionary and be prepared 
to use another word in place of each. 

Notice that the king and queen use thou in addressing 
each other and in speaking to their servants ; but the serv- 
ants say you to the king and queen. In olden times, thou 
was used in familiar address to friends and servants, and 
you, when used in speaking to one person, was a term of 
respect. 

THE OUTLAW MURRAY 

One morning the king of Scotland held council with 
his knights in Edinburgh castle. All faces were grave, 
for Sir Roderick, one of the bravest Scottish knights, 
had been missing from his duties for two weeks. This 
day the king had called his knights together to form 
plans for a thorough search of the land. 

"We must find him — living or dead,'' said the 
king. 

He had hardly finished speaking when Sir Roderick 
himself walked into the room. Pale and wan he looked, 
but he held himself erect and saluted his king .with 
knightly courtesy. 

"Marry," cried the astonished king, "thou art thrice 
welcome! We thought never to see thy face again. 
Where hast thou been this fortnight past? Take thy 
chair at our council table, and tell us thy tale." 
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The knight took his place, and all leaned forward to 
hear the better. 

''Two Thursdays ago," began Sir Roderick, ''while 
hunting in Ettrick Forest, I became separated from 
my companions. I wandered until I was deep in the 
woods. Suddenly, clear and shrill, I heard the call of 
a bugle. Thinking it had been blown by one of my 
company, I hastened toward the place from whence 
the sound came. There I found — not one of my own 
men — but a stranger, a tall man dressed in Lincoln 
green. At the same instant that I arrived, many 
other men gathered to the spot from every direction, 
all summoned by their leader's bugle blast, and all 
dressed, Uke him, in Lincoln green. I knew at once 
that I was in the presence of the outlaw Murray and 
his merry men." 

The listening knights sprang to their feet. "The 
Murray!" they cried. "What said he?" "What 
did he?" "What ransom did he demand?" "How 
did you es — " 

"Peace!" cried the king. "Take your places and 
let this man finish his story." 

As soon as the knights were again gathered about 
the council table. Sir Roderick continued : 

"When I saw myself surrounded by the outlaws, 
I confess that I quaked inwardly. But I would not 
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have the Murray think a Scottish knight a coward, 
so I drew my sword and cried in a loud voice, ^Here 
stand I, Sir Roderick, a loyal knight of our good 
Scottish king. If ye be friends, I offer ye my hand ; 
if ye be enemies, I offer ye my sword. Give me room 
and fair play and I will meet you one by one as long 
as I can wield my blade ! ' " 

"Good! good!'' cried the knights. "Well and 
bravely said ! " 

"'Twas brave but rash," said the king. 

"Then out stepped the leader and said, 'Thou comest 
here as our enemy to spy upon us. Therefore we re- 
fuse thy hand. But never shall it be said of Murray 
of Ettrick Forest that he took an unfair advantage 
of any man. Stand out. Sir Knight! Thy sword 
against mine !' " 

" 'But,' I rephed, 'you still have the advantage. 
Should I conquer you in combat, what surety have I 
that your men will not kill me in revenge ? ' 

"'My word!' answered the Murray proudly ; and, 
turning to his men, he made them promise to see me 
safe to Edinburgh if he were wounded or slain. Then 
we prepared for the contest." 

"Fight Murray! Murray of the strong hand!" 
interrupted the knights. "Why — " 

" Silence ! " cried the king. " On, Sir Roderick, on ! " 
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'^ There is not much more to tell, your majesty/' 
replied Sir Roderick. ''We fought, but I was as a babe 
in his hands. For a short time I held my own, then 
— but why go on ? No man likes to tell of his defeat ! " 

The king stretched out his hand and placed it kindly 
on the knight's shoulder, saying, ''Nay, Sir Roderick, 
behttle not thyself. Right gallantly thou foughtest. 
That I swear by my own good sword ! " 

"Aye, did you ! We know you fought well !" cried 
the knights. 

"Thanks, your majesty; thanks, my loyal com- 
rades,'' answered Sir Roderick. "To continue — From 
the moment I felt myself slipping to the earth, I knew 
nothing till I opened my eyes in a noble hall. The 
ceiling was high and arched ; the walls were covered 
with weapons and trophies of the chase. I was in the 
house of Murray. 

"There I was tenderly nursed by his wife. Lady 
Margaret, and her maidens until my wound was healed. 
Murray and his merry men treated me with great kind- 
ness and respect. This morning they brought me safe 
to the gates of Edinburgh." 

"Marry ! " cried a knight, "but the outlaw is a man! " 

"Aye, a man indeed,'' answered the king, "too noble 
and too brave a man to live an outlaw in the land of 
Scotland. I wish that he were one of my knights !" 
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''0 Sire !^^ said one of the knights. ^^ Why not send 
a messenger to this bold outlaw, offering him a full 
pardon if he will pledge his allegiance to you?" 

"I fear it will be useless/' answered Sir Roderick. 
^'The Murray has five hundred men who serve him 
loyally. Think ye that he will give up his free life 
in the greenwood to serve another? He calls himself 
the King of Ettrick Forest." 

The king sprang to his feet in anger. "He, the 
King of Ettrick Forest, forsooth! There shall never 
be two kings in this land I I here and now make vow 
that either I shall be King of Ettrick Forest, or that 
bold outlaw shall be King of Scotland ! 

"James Boyd, my noble brother, thou shalt be my 
messenger. Go, haste to the outlaw Murray, and tell 
him that if he present himself within seven days in 
my town of Edinburgh and pledge his allegiance unto 
me, I will grant him free pardon ; and he shall continue 
to hold, under me, the dominion of Ettrick Forest. 
But, if he fail to appear within the seven days, I will 
send an army to conquer him, to tear down his castle, 
and to hang him and his merry men in the greenwood." 

James Boyd bowed before the king and immediately 
left the castle to prepare for his dangerous mission. 

Next morning early he reached the forest, and late in 
the afternoon he came to the noble castle that Murray 
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had built for his dwelling place. Murray himself, 
with Lady Margaret by his side, sat on the greensward 
before the castle, watching his merry men shooting at 
a target. The archers glanced at Boyd as he ap- 
proached; but when they saw that he was alone, 
they paid him no further heed and went on with their 
sport. 

James Boyd walked straight to the Murray. Stand- 
ing before the outlaw he gave greeting: ''God save 
thee, brave Murray, thy lady, and all thy merry men ! 

"Faith, thou art welcome, though I know thee not, 
replied the Murray. 

''I am James Boyd, Earl of Arran, and brother of 
the King of Scotland," answered the messenger. 

''And why this visit to an outlaw, noble earl?" 
asked Murray. 

"The King of Scotland has sent me here with a 
message of peace," replied the earl. "But first I ask 
thee — of whom dost thou hold thy lands?" 

"The land is my own," answered the outlaw, proudly. 
"I hold it at no man's pleasure. With my good sword 
I won it from the English." 

"To what king, then, dost thou owe allegiance? '^ 
asked the earl. 

"I owe allegiance to no king in Christendom! I 
am my own master !" was the haughty reply. "And 
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now if thou hast ended thy questions, I am ready to 
hear the king's message." 

"The king of Scotland requests thee to come to 
Edinburgh and pledge to him thine allegiance. In 
return he will grant thee full pardon for the crimes 
that have made thee an outlaw, and will leave thee 
master of Ettrick Forest under him," said the earl. 

'^ And if I refuse?" questioned Murray. 

''Then," replied the king's messenger, "he has vowed 
to conquer thee, to tear down this noble dwelling place, 
and to hang thee and thy merry men to the tallest 
trees in Ettrick Forest." 

At these words the Murray laughed long and loud. 
"Now, by my truth," he cried, "thy king must think 
me a child and easily frightened! Long before the 
king comes within sight of my castle, many of his 
knights will lie cold under the trees in Ettrick Forest. 
Lady Margaret will not be the first widowed by the 
war. What thinkest thou, my wife?" 

"Thou shalt never go to Edinburgh with my con- 
sent," cried Lady Margaret. "I trust not the king. 
I fear this is but a trap to take thee." 

"Nay, Lady Margaret," said the earl, in an earnest 
voice, "thou dost wrong the king. He wishes only 
good to thy lord. I will stay here while the Murray 
is in Edinburgh. If any evil befall him, thou maye^t 
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slay me. Thus with my life will I prove the honesty 
of the king's offer/' 

"My noble earl/' said the Murray, "here is my 
answer. Say to the king, — I won these lands without 
help from him or his knights, but with my good sword 
and the aid of my merry men. I shall hold them as I 
won them. The Murray is well able to protect his 
own. Fare-thee-well." 

Having finished speaking he took Lady Margaret 
by the hand and led her into the castle. The earl 
stood for a moment looking about him. He noted 
the strength of the outlaw's stronghold, the number 
of his merry men, and their skill with the bow. Theil^ 
shaking his head, he set out on his journey to Edinburgh. 

As soon as the earl was out of sight, Murray re- 
turned to his merry men. In a few words he told them 
of the king's offer and of the threatened invasion of 
Ettrick Forest. At once all were busy making ready. 
Messengers were sent to bring in all clansmen and 
kinsmen from the surrounding country. 

Early the next day more than five hundred men had 
gathered at the Murray's summons. A gallant com- 
pany they were, clad in their Lincoln green, and armed 
with battle-ax, sword, and bow. And so thought the 
proud Murray, as, accompanied by Lady Margaret, he 
reviewed the ranks. 
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''Ye are indeed clansmen and kinsmen to be de- 
pended upon/' he said. ''By my faith, the king will 
be hard set to find trees enough in Ettrick Forest to 
hang you all. We will — " 

Here he was interrupted by a sentiy who came up, 
conducting the Earl of Arran. 

"This man claims to be a messenger sent from the 
king to thee/' said the sentry. 

"Dost thou come to repeat thy message, noble earl? 
If so, here is thine answer, " said Murray, pointing to 
his men. 

"Nay," answered the earl. "This time I bring 
thee a sad message, Murray — one that I grieve to 
teU." 

"Speak out, man," cried the outlaw. "Will it grow 
better with the keeping ? " 

"This morning thine only son was captured by the 
king'smen, and— " ' 

"And — and — oh, speak, man ! What of my son ? " 
cried the Murray, in a broken voice. 

Lady Margaret stepped forward, and placing her 
hand on the Murray's arm, as if to support and 
comfort him, asked in a firm, low voice, "Aye, what 
of our boy?" 

At sight of the noble pair, a great pity welled from 
the earl's heart and shone from his eyes as he answered 
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in a kindly voice: ''The king bids thee, my lord 
Murray, meet him at Penman's Core and bring four 
of thy company with thee. There if thou dost sur- 
render thyself unto the king, he promises to save 
thy son alive. But if by sunset thou art not there, 
thy son shall hang from the nearest tree." 

'' But — my husband ! " said Lady Murray. ''What 
will the king do to him if he surrenders himself?" 

"That I cannot answer, my lady," answered the eari. 
"The king will deal with the Murray according to his 
own good pleasure." 

"And we will deal with thee according to ours!" 
cried Lady Margaret. "Thou art now in the lion's 
den ! We hold thee hostage for our son. Let but one 
hair of his head be harmed, and thou, the king's own 
brother, shalt die the most fearsome death !" 

"Ye shall do as ye please, lady," answered the earl 
calmly. "I came here at my own risk. What ye do 
to me shall in no wise change the fate of your son." 

" Hush thee, my lady," said Murray, in a gentle voice. 
"The Earl of Arran is no coward to be frightened by 
threats. He has given his message like a brave man. 
I must go with him to the king or lose my son. Thou 
well knowest, my lady, that there is but one way that 
thy husband can take." 

Then turning to the earl, the Murray continued, 
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"Give me but one hour to set my house in order and 
bid farewell to my wife and to my merry men, and I 
will go with thee to the king." 

"I await thy pleasure," the earl said gravely, and 
respectfully bowing to Lady Margaret, he withdrew to 
a distance from the castle. 

Within the hour, accompanied by four of his kinsmen, 
Murray joined the earl and they at once set out on their 
journey to Penman's Core. 

On their arrival, they were brought before the king. 
Without waiting for a proper presentation, without any 
kind of salute, the Murray advanced, and standing 
proudly before the king, said in a defiant voice, "I 
have come to redeem my son." 

The Murray's rude manner and insolent voice 
brought the angry blood to the king's face, but he 
controlled himself and answered calmly, "Thy son is 
safe. He shall be returned to his mother this evening. 
One of thy four companions shall go with him. The 
other three shall stay here and share thy fate." 

At these words, Murray's four kinsmen cried to- 
gether, "I will abide with thee and share thy fate !" 

"Peace, kinsmen true," said the Murray. "Ralph, 
thou art the youngest. Many years of life lie before 
thee. Thou shalt take my son home, and in thy care 
and keeping I leave him." 
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"I obey/' replied Ralph, ''because thou commandest, 
but I had rather stay and share thy fate." 

"But ye know not what fate awaits your chief," 
said the king. 

"And I care not how hard it may be," answered 
young Ralph, "I would gladly share it." 

The king turned toward the Murray and said, "Art 
thou as hot-headed as this rash youth? Carest thou 
not what fate awaits thee ? Wilt thou ask no mercy 
for thyself or for thy devoted kinsmen?" 

Proudly the outlaw answered, "The Murray has 
never learned to beg mercy of an enemy. As for my 
kinsmen — " 

"We too are Murrays!'' they interrupted. 

"Then," said the king, "if thou wilt ask no mercy, 
thou shalt have justice. For years thou hast been an 
outlaw and a traitor to thy king. Thou hast broken 
his laws and spumed his offers of forgiveness and 
mercy. Tonight at sunset thou shalt hang from the 
highest tree in Ettrick Forest." 

"Even so, let it be," repUed Murray. Then a 
look of pain passed over his face, and he continued : 
"In Ettrick Forest are many good men and true, my 
gallant followers. I pray you, grant them the royal 
pardon. What wrongs they have done, they did at my 
conmiand. Let me bear all the blame." One quick 
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step forward and he knelt before the king. "Never 
did I think to kneel thus before any man, but now I 
beg of you, save my faithful men !" 

"Arise, my lord Murray,'' said the king in a kind 
voice. "I but tested thee. Thou art indeed a gallant 
gentleman. Pledge me now thine allegiance — for I 
am in truth thy rightful king — and I will grant a free 
pardon to all thy faithful followers and to thee." 

"My king!" cried the Murray. "You have won 
me by your mercy. . I promise henceforth to be most 
loyal and faithful to you, the King of Scotland ! " 

"And I promise that thou and thy children shall 
rule in Et trick Forest as long as upward grow the trees," 
answered the king. 

Thus did the outlaw Murray become one of the most 
faithful and gallant of the Scottish knights. 

Learning to Study and Think 

If this story is dramatized, how many scenes will be nec- 
essary ? Where is each laid ? 

Which character in the story do you like best? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

Do you think the king would have hanged Murray's son 
if the father had refused to go to Penman's Core ? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

What are the bravest words spoken by any one in the 
story? Read them as you think they were spoken, ^ 
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SIR PATRICK SPENS 

1. The King sits in Dunfermline to^, 

So merrily drinking the wine ; 
"Where will I get a skipper true 
To sail this ship of mine?" 

2. Then up spake an eldem knight, 

Sat at the king's right knee, 
"Sir Patrick Spens is the best sailor 
That ever sailed the sea." 

3. The king has written a broad letter. 

And sealed it with his hand, 

And sent it to Sir Patrick Spens 

Was walking on the strand. 

4. "To Noroway, to Noroway, 

To Noroway o'er the foam, 
The king's daughter to Noroway, 
'Tis thou must take her home." 

5. The first line that Sir Patrick read, 

A loud laugh laughed he ; 
The next line that Sir Patrick read. 
The tear blinded his e'e. 

6. "Oh ! who is he has done this deed. 

Has told the king of me, 
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To send us out this time o' year 
To sail upon the sea? 

7. ''Be it wind or wet, be it hail or sleet, 

Our ship must sail the foam ; 

The king's daughter to Noroway, 

'Tis we must take her home." 

8. They hoisted sail on Monday morn, 

With all the speed they may ; 
And they have landed in Noroway 
Upon the Wodensday. 

9. They had not been a month, a month. 

In Noroway but three. 
When the lords of Noroway began to say, 
"Ye spend all our king's money. 

10. "Ye spend all our good king's gold. 

And all our fair queen's fee.'' 
"Ye lie, ye lie, ye lie most loud. 
As any man may see. 

11. "For I brought as much white money, 

As gain my men and me. 
And a half-fou of good red gold, 
Came over the sea with me. 

12. "Make ready, make ready, my merry men a' ! 

Our good ship sails the morn.'' 
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''Now, ever alack, my master dear ! 
I fear a deadly storm. 

13. "I saw the new moon late yestereen. 

With the old moon in her arm ; 

And I fear, I fear, my master dear, 

That we shall come to harm." 

14. They had not sailed a league, a league, 

A league but barely three, 

« 

When the sky grew dark, and the wind blew loud, 
And stormy grew the sea. 

15. The anchors broke, the top-masts lap, 

It was such a deadly storm ; 
And the waves came o'er the broken ship, 
TiU all her sides were torn. ' 

16. "Oh ! where will I get a good sailor 

Will take the helm in hand. 
Till I go up to the tall top-mast, 
Toseeif Ispy theland?" 

17. ''Oh ! here am I, a sailor good. 

Will take the helm in hand. 
Till ye go to the tall top-mast. 
But I fear ye'll ne'er spy land." 
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18. He had not gone a step, a step, 

A step but barely one, 
When a bolt flew out of the good ship's side, 
And the salt sea it came in. 

19. "Go fetch a web of the silken cloth. 

Another of the twine, 
And wrap them into the good ship's side 
And let not the sea come in." 

20. They fetched a web of the silken cloth. 

Another of the twine. 
And they wrapped them into the good ship's side. 
But aye the sea came in. 

21. Oh ! loath, loath, were our good Scots lords 

To wet their leathern shoon ; 
But long e'er all the play was o'er 
They wet their hats abune. 

22. Oh ! long, long may the ladies sit. 

With their fans into their hand. 
Before they see Sir Patrick Spens 
Come sailing to the land. 

23. And long, long may the maidens sit. 

With their gold combs in their hair, 
A-waiting for their own dear loves. 
For them they'll see no mair. 
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24. Half o'er, half o'er to Aberdeen, 
It's fifty fathoms deep, 
And there lies good Sir Patrick Spens 
With the Scots lords at his feet. 

Learning to Study and Think 

Find each of the f oUowing words in the ballad and use 
in place of each the meaning written opposite : 

broad — either a letter on a broad page or a long letter. 

strand — beach. 

Noroway — Norway. 

lap — roll or sway far out with the motion of the ship. 

fee — wealth. 

white money — silver. 

gain — serves or suppUes. 

half-fou — half-bushel. 

league — three miles. 

lap — sprang. 

wrapped — packed. 

loath — imwiUing. 

shoon — shoes. 

abime — above. 

mair — more. 

Read the words that the king spoke ; the old knight ; Sir 
Patrick Spens ; the sailors ; the lords of Noroway. 
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TO A DOUGHBOY 

I watched you slog down a dusty pike, 

One of many, so much aUke, 

With a spirit keen as a breath of flame. 

Ready to rise and ready to strike 

Whenever the fitting moment came; 

Just a kid with a boyish grin. 

Waiting the order to hustle in 

And lend your soul to the battle thrill. 

Unafraid of the battle din 

Or the guns that crashed from the hidden hill. 

I watched you leap to the big advance. 
With a smile for Fate and its fighting chance, 
Sweeping on till the charge was done; 
I saw your grave on a slope in France 
Where you fell asleep when the fight was won; 
Just a kid who had earned his rest 
With a rifle and helmet above his breast. 
Who proved, in answer to German jeers. 
That a kid can charge a machine-gun nest 
Without the training of forty years. 

I watched the shadows drifting by 
As gray dusk came from a summer's sky, 
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And lost winds came from beyond the fight, 
And I seemed to hear them croon and sigh: 
" Sleep, little dreamer, sleep tonight ; 
Sleep tonight, for I'm bringing you 
A prayer and a dream from the home you knew ; 
And I'll take them word of the big advance, 
And how you fought till the game was through 
And you fell asleep in the dust of France.'' 

The Stars and Stripes, Sept. 20, 1918 

Learning to Study and Think 

Read the first stanza. What does it tell about ? What 
is a doughboy ? 

Notice the use of soldier slang : doughboy, slog, pike, kid. 
What words would we be apt to use in place of these ? 

Read the second stanza. What happens in this stanza ? 
Explain "you fell asleep." What had the doughboy's life 
proved ? 

Read the third stanza. Who speaks the words in quota- 
tion marks? Who hears them? To whom were they 
spoken ? 

What is the meaning of croon f 



Let this banner wave forever ; 
May its lustrous stars fade never, 
Till the stars shall pale on high. 
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CAPTURING A TORPEDO 

When you first go on lookout, it's black, black sky, 
black sea, black space. Your eyes, coming from the 
Ughted mess-hall below decks, are not open wide 
enough for the Uttle Ught that comes from — where ? 
The stars, perhaps, hidden behind the clouds, the 
phosphorescence of many white-capped waves, some 
hidden ray of moonUght unable to break through the 
sky pall, but filtering down, a slender illumination, to 
make fearsome shapes of wave tops and. periscopes of 
every shadow on the water. 

Jacky Smith stared into the blackness from the bow 
of the U. ,S. Destroyer New York. Of course, his 
name wasn't Smith, and we do not name destroyers 
after states, reserving that honor for battleships. 
Nor can it be said that it was the Atlantic. It was a 
^'certain well-known ocean," and the lad whose name 
wasn't Smith stood in the bows of a destroyer the 
name of which wasn't New York and looked for a black 
shadow which wasn't there, but which, if it were 
there, could be named in print without running con- 
trary-wise to the behests of the Committee on Public 
Information or the powers that be of the Navy De- 
partment. He was looking for submarines, and so 
were a himdred other pairs of eyes on the New York 
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and the Texas and the Michigan and the Iowa and 
the Oklahoma^ all of which are not the names of the 
destroyers engaged in convoying several heavily-laden 
troop-ships from an "eastern porf to "somewhere in 
France." 

The fact that Jacky Smith couldn't see anything 
but made him look the harder. And after half an 
hour he could see quite well a few things that really 
existed, and a hundred that didn't exist at all, even 
more plainly. He could see the waves distinctly — 
great black shadows which rolled up out of nowhere 
and raised a white arm threateningly, then curled up 
and lay down peacefully under the bows, while the 
New York half cut through, h^ilf lifted over with a 
lurch that would be sickening only one got used to 
it in time — rather liked it, in fact. Every now and 
then he could catch sight of a dim black shadow against 
the black sky, which might be another destroyer and 
might be a transport. It was only when the waves 
lifted the New York just right that his eyes were lined 
up with such a shadow and the sky. But he knew 
that the other destroyers were there and that the 
troop-ships were there, and that all was well with the 
convoy. There were no sparks showing from smoke- 
stacks and no lights from ports and no running lights — 
for the submarine has a sharp eye in its little periscope, 
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and the special business of a convoy is to avoid a sub- 
marine if possible — and drive it away or fight it when 
it cannot be avoided. 

But the things Jacky Smith saw which were not 
there at all, and which he knew were not there, were 
numerous and ob j ectionable. Every third wave showed 
him a periscope, as plain as could be. About every 
five minutes he saw a white streak across the sea which 
could be nothing but a torpedo wake, — only it wasn't, 
because nothing happened. Every ten minutes he 
saw a conning-tower and now and then the flash of a 
gun. A collection of bubbles on a wave-side is an 
excellent imitation of the water under an imaginary 
submarine's bows, and as for oil — why, the waves 
were covered with it, in the dim light and the swiftly- 
working imagination of Jacky Smith. 

But he knew better than to call these "discov- 
eries.'' In the first place, he was a rookie jacky — 
just from the training-station, and on either side of 
him was a "regular" sailor — jackies who had been 
in the Navy for years. In the second place, his officer 
had warned him that he wanted a lookout kept for 
real things and not for shadows. 

"Of course," said the officer, "I'd rather you'd 
report a periscope that isn't there than fail to yell 
for one that is; but never forget that when there is 
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a periscope and we stop for a fight, it means lights 
and noise, and gunfire and flashes — and if it isnH a 
periscope, really, and there is a real one just out of 
your sight, you are just playing into its hands." 

So Jacky Smith let his short hair twitch and the 
chills chase themselves up and down his spinal column 
at the submarines that were not there and the peri- 
scopes that didn't exist and the torpedo wakes that he 
didn't really see, and decided he'd be sure there was 
something to yell about before he yelled. And be- 
tween many another pair of seasoned jackies were 
many other recruits having exactly the same experience. 

It wasn't all stand still and stare at the darkness 
and be scared at things that weren't there, of course. 
The "scare" was not for what might happen if what 
he saw was a periscope or a sub or a torpedo — it was 
that some other pair of eyes might see it and yell first. 
Jacky Smith wasn't at all scared of being blown up. 
You are not, you know, when you are in the Navy. 
You get all that worked out of you in the training- 
station. You go in a raw boy, and you come out a 
regular man. You go in with the idea that you are 
you, and rather important, — to yourself, anyway, — 
and you come out with the idea that the only impor- 
tant thing about you is that you are a little cog in the 
finest Navy machine in the world, and that the most 
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important thing in your life is to be a good cog and 
work properly. You have pride in yourself, because 
you are a man-o'-war's man, trained, healthy, fit. 
You have pride in the Navy, because you find out it 
is a magnificent institution that can use men who are 
men and hasn't any use for any other kind. You are 
so proud of the flag that the Navy serves that you get 
a lump in your throat every time the band plays the 
national anthem, because you are a part of it — you 
not only own a little piece of one star and one stripe 
because you are an American, but because you are 
actually in the service that renders service to the flag. 

So standing in the bows and looking at the black- 
ness for things that are not there isn't all disagree- 
able. There is companionship and the feeUng that 
you are doing something important — for are not 
you, a boy in blue, doing your bit to help those other 
boys in khaki, thousands and thousands of them, get 
across the "certain well-known ocean" to a "port in 
France " ? Yes indeed you are ! 

One of the things the training-station teaches any 
recruit is to work fast and think fast. If he cannot 
do both, he isn't sent on a destroyer. The destroyer 
has oflScers to do the thinking for Jacky, of course, 
and he isn't expected often to have to do anything 
"on his own." But if he can't, when the necessity 
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arises, he is no true servant of those guns which are 
helping to make the worid a decent place to live in. 

So when Jacky Smith, staring into a blackness 
that was one moment transparent and the next a blank 
wall about him, looking for the thing that wasn't there 
and seeing it, actually saw it, he didn't waste any 
time. There was no question in his own mind that 
what he saw was a real something. The things he 
had been thinking he saw, he knew were not real. 
This was real, and he knew it. He knew just what 
it was. And while the thoughts that raced through 
his mind took only the flash of a second, they were 
perfectly distinct. There were three of them. 

The first, ''Torpedo!" 

The second, "Adrift — no bubbles — wonder why 
it hasn't sunk? Sinking-valve wouldn't work, prob- 
ably!" 

The third '^What if we hit it — what if a transport 
hits it r' 

There might have been a fourth thought, only one 
cannot think very well when one has a mouthful of 
salt water, and one's home is receding into the distance 
at twelve knots an hour, and one is groping bUndingly 
in foam and cold wet water for a spent torpedo that is 
somewhere around, and wondering very intently in- 
deed whether an accidental blow on its nose from an 
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arm or a leg is strong enough to make it blow up ! And 
that was what Jacky Smith was doing. 

When he found the slender metal object and got an 
arm over it and straightened himself out in the water 
and began to think, Jacky Smith hadn't any idea how 
he managed to do what he did. It wa^ just instinct 
— the spent torpedo floating, a menace to any ship 
in the convoy, his sudden realization that to give the 
alarm, to stop to go and look for it, were absolutely 
futile, that the only thing to do was to get that torpedo 
while it was gettable and before it was lost in the night. 

"But now I've got it, what am I going to do with 
it?" asked Jacky Smith of himself, very practically 
indeed. And Jacky Smith, quick-witted and brave, 
had no answer for his own question. 

Jacky Smith knew quite well that the torpedo didn't 
have any regular business being where it was. A 
torpedo is a young submarine, fired from a tube, pro- 
pelled by a compressed-air engine, and made to ske- 
daddle through the water forty miles an hour until 
it hits something, when the blow on its "war nose" 
sets ofif the explosive it contains and — the submarine 
has another victim. But torpedoes which have ex- 
hausted their compressed air and thus stopped ske- 
daddling at forty miles an hour, are no more healthy 
for U-boats to bump into than for any other kind of 
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ship. So the torpedo manufacturer provides the 
torpedo with a valve, which opens when the torpedo 
has missed its mark and stopped moving, and the ocean 
crawls inside and takes the torpedo to the bottom. 
Jacky Smith didn't know much about torpedoes, but 
he knew all that, and surmised that this particular 
torpedo had a valve which hadn't worked as it should. 

''Hope the old thing doesn't open on me and sink 
now !" he thought, speaking aloud for the company of 
his voice. 

It would be pleasant to relate that Jacky Smith was 
not at all frightened. But it wouldn't be true. Jacky 
Smith was very much frightened. All alone in the 
middle of the ''certain well-known ocean," with one 
arm over a torpedo, and water that was entirely too 
cold for comfort all over him, and nothing in sight but 
more water and black sky, and no real hope of ever 
seeing a friendly face again — it's enough to scare any 
one. 

Jacky Smith was not panicky. He didn't moan or 
cry or weep or yell. He just lay there in the water 
hugging the torpedo and did his duty as he saw it. 

"Anyway, the blame thing can't explode unless it 
hits nose on, and it can't hit nose on as long as I'm 
hanging on to it," he thought. For although a tor- 
pedo is big and heavy and Jacky Smith wasn't, still he 
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knew how to swim, and if the succeeding destroyers 
ran up on him, he would head the torpedo away. 
And if the thousand-in-one chance happened, and the 
next destroyer or the next or the next, struck him 
fair — 

"Well, I'll have plenty of company then," said 
Jacky Smith to himself. 

Now, it couldn't have been a very long time that 
Jacky Smith lay in the water and hugged a spent 
torpedo and wondered how long it would be before 
his strength gave out and if there would be a ship in 
sight when the light came — and if there was a ship, 
if it would see him. A convoy at twelve miles an hour 
doesn't take so very long to pass a given spot. But it 
was long enough for Jacky Smith to be very glad he 
had done what he did ; long enough for him to be quite 
resigned to giving up his own life for the chance that 
the sacrifice might prevent his comrades from a horrible 
fate ; long enough for him to get back his courage and 
make up his mind that he wasn't going to drown if 
he could help it, but that if he did, he was going to 
drown to some good end. So Jacky Smith, with a 
good deal of difficulty, used his tie, and his belt, and 
his trousers, which he wriggled out of with a great deal 
of trouble, to lash himself to the smaller end of the 
torpedo — in some sort of haphazard way — and then 
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he gave himself up to the business of keeping his nose 
out of water and waiting for the light. 

Perhaps there is a special providence that watches 
over brave boys, perhaps it was that old Neptune 
thought there had been enough victims to Hun tor- 
pedoes in that particular "well-known ocean." No 
one knows. But the facts show that before the last 
of the destroyers passed, the light came — not much, 
but just a streak of dawn, and that when the U. S. 
Oklahoma (of course that wasn't her name because it 
was a destroyer, not a battleship) came cutting through 
the water some fifty feet from Jacky Smith and his 
torpedo, there were plenty of lookouts to see him and 
let out a yell. There was a crackle of wireless from 
somewhere, a faint bell, a destroyer suddenly stopping, 
a searchlight beam playing in his eyes and blinding 
him, and Jacky Smith waved a very tired arm in the 
air and sent a lusty voice, somewhat weakened with 
salt water, to the rapidly-approaching boat. 

"Hi, you! Go easy! This thing's loaded!" was 
what he called. 

"Go easy" they did. The young officer in the boat 
knew what he was doing. Jacky was soon on board, 
very wet, very cold, very tired, and — very happy. 
The torpedo was most carefully hoisted on to the 
destroyer, and theJi; after some very hot coffee, which 
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scalded his throat, and getting into some clothes 
much too big for him, Jacky Smith saw the inside of a 
captain's cabin for the first time and told his short 
story to an impassive-faced young man who appar- 
ently paid no attention to anything he said, but who 
surprised Jacky when he had finished by getting up, 
coming over, and shaking hands with him, 

"Put you back on the New York when we get across,'' 
he said. ''I've told her we picked you up. Some 
stunt!" And as Jacky Smith went out, bobbing his 
head awkwardly, he heard something he didn't quite 
understand — about "Hun wonders why the U-boat 
isn't more effective when we've that kind of lad — " 

That's all. 

Oh ! of course, when he came back to America they 
introduced him to several officers in gold lace who 
smiled at him, and a smooth-faced man in civilian 
clothes whom every one treated with a good deal of 
respect and whom some one called Mr. Secretary, 
and he learned that he was in line for promotion just 
as soon as he knew a little more. No, they didn't 
give him any medal, and the papers didn't carry the 
story, and Smith isn't his name, and the New York 
wasn't his boat. It won't do to let the U-boat people 
know too much when we go carrying soldiers across. 

But the very best thing about it all is that Jacky 
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Smith is just one of thousands, any one of whom would 

do the same if he had the chance.* 

— C. H. Claudy 



Learning to Study and Think 

When did this story happen? Do you think it is a true 
story? Why were the names of the ocean, the ships, and 
the man kept secret ? 

What is a lookout, periscope, submarine, convoy, conning- 
tower, rookie, torpedo? 

What is the meaning of futile ? 

Why was Jacky Smith called a ''rookie"? What was he 
watching for ? Was he alone on watch ? Why did he think 
he saw so many things that did not exist? Why was it 
important for him not to make a mistake? 

What was Jacky to do when he saw a periscope? Why 
did he not do this when he really saw the torpedo ? What 
did he do ? What was his reason for doing it ? 

Can you explain 'why this torpedo had not sunk ? Why 
are they made so that they will not usually float ? 

How long was Jacky in the water? How did he keep 
himself from drowning ? How was he finally saved ? 

Explain the last paragraph. 

* From " In a Certain WeU-Known Ocean," St. Nicholas, Vol. XLV, No. 
9, July, 1918. By permission of The Century Company, 
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POPPIES 

Poppies in the wheat fields on the pleasant hills of 

France, 
Reddening in the summer breeze that bids them nod 

and dance ; 
Over them the skylark sings his lilting, liquid tune — 
Poppies in the wheat fields, and all the world in June. 

Poppies in the wheat fields on the road to Monthiers — 

Hark, the spiteful rattle where the masked machine- 
guns play ! 

Over them the shrapnel's song greets the summer 
morn — 

Poppies in the wheat fields — but, ah ! the fields are 
torn. 

See the stalwart Yankee lads, never ones to blench. 
Poppies in their helmets as they clear the shallow 

trench, 
Leaping down the furrows with eager, boyish tread 
Through the poppied wheat fields to the flaming woods 

ahead. 

Poppies in the wheat fields as sinks the summer sun. 

Broken, bruised, and trampled — but the bitter day 

is won ; 
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Yonder in the woodland where the flashing rifles shine, 
With their poppies in their helmets, the front files hold 
the line. 

Poppies in the wheat field ; how still beside them lie 
Scattered forms that stir not when the star shells burst 

on high ; 
Gently bending o'er them beneath the moon's soft 

glance, 

Poppies in the wheat fields on the ransomed fields of 

France. 

— Joseph Mills Hanson 

Learning to Study and Think 

Dictionary study : lilting, shrapnel, blench. 

Monthiers (m6n tya'), a small French town. 

In northern France poppies grow thickly along the road- 
sides, in the meadows, and in the fields of grain. These 
gay abundant flowers are mentioned in many of the letters 
and poems and stories written by American soldiers who 
took part in the World War. This poem tells of a battle 
fought on one of these poppy-covered fields of France. 

What picture do you get from the first stanza? Is 
there anything in it that is unpleasant ? 

Compare this with the picture given in the second stanza ; 
in the third ; in the fourth ; in the fifth. 

Notice that each stanza gives a different picture of the 
poppies. Which one do you like best ? Why? 
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THREE BRAVE MUSKETEERS 

It was a Sunday in September, 1918. But no Sun- 
day calm and peacefulness reigned in the trenches near 
Le Catelet, in France, occupied by the American troops 
on that day. Instead, the awful and deadly roar 
of great guns banished all thoughts of the Sabbath, 
and the bursting of shells on all sides made the day one 
of horror and anxiety rather than one of rest and peace. 
The Americans were preparing to go over the top. 
Every face was set and determined, every hand grasped 
the rifle with a firm clutch, every heart and brain was 
fired with the determination to do or die. 

Zero hour came, the signal was given, and the 

splendid line of khaki swarmed up the ladders, went 

over the top, and charged gallantly over No Man's 

Land. Great tanks nmtibled awkwardly out before 

them. The American guns behind them belched forth 

a curtain of fire which went over the heads of the 

advancing soldiers and burst far in front within the 

enemy lines. The Germans replied with a fierce 

bombardment, the shells falling thick among the 

American attackers and bursting with deadly effect, 

tearing great holes in the earth. From the German 

trenches immediately in front came the constant 
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spitting of rifle and machine-gun fire, relentlessly- 
picking off the advancing Americans. 

On, on went that khaki line until it neared the enemy- 
trenches. The American barrage had done its work 
and the guns ceased firing. The success of the attack 
now depended upon the men charging across No Man's 
Land. Should they falter or fail, all the plans of the 
commander, all the work of the big guns, all the efforts 
of the brave men who fell and died in the charge, would 
go for nothing. 

Suddenly a great cloud of smoke rolled out from the 
German lines. Thick and black it came on, enveloping 
the attackers, hiding the enemy trenches, shutting the 
Americans off from one another like a fog. The men 
could see only a few feet in any direction. Confused 
and blinded, they were obliged to slow up. In the 
smoke barrage they soon lost their sense of direction 
and could not tell whether they were going forward 
toward the enemy lines or backward toward their own. 

Three men. Sergeants Eggers and Latham and 
Corporal O'Shea, were well out in front of the charging 
line when the smoke barrage came upon them. Al- 
most instantly they lost sight of their comrades behind. 
This did not alarm them, for they were sure that the 
Americans would keep on coming until the smoke 

lifted and they could see their way again. They drew 
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close together in order not to lose sight of each other 
and kept on toward the German trenches. 

After a time the smoke thinned. The three soldiers 
looked about them. They found that they had 
actually gotten within the enemy lines and were quite 
cut off from their own army. To advance farther 
would be certain death or capture, while retreat was 
equally impossible. Already the enemy had caught 
sight of them and machine-gun bullets were falling 
thick around them. Realizing the extreme danger of 
their situation, they looked about them for shelter. 

Close by they saw a great hole torn in the ground by 
an exploding shell. It was several feet across and six 
or eight feet deep. Its gaping mouth seemed to offer 
the safety they needed. 

"Quick!'' shouted the one who saw it first; "into 
that shell hole. They can't see us there." 

In a moment all three were lying in the bottom of the 
hole — safe for the time at least — from the enemy fire. 

"What next?" asked Corporal O'Shea, when they 
regained sufficient breath for talking. 

"I don't know exactly," replied Sergeant Eggers, 

"but we're safe for a while anyway. They won't dare 

try to capture us here, for this hole is as good as a 

trench and we all have our guns. And we'll never 

surrender." 
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'^Indeed we will not/' replied his comrades. 

They lay still for a few minutes while the roar of the 
battle rose loud and fierce around them. Finally 
Latham spoke. 

"Perhaps our men will come up this far/' he said; 
"then we can join them.'' 

" Perhaps/' replied O'Shea. "And if they don't come 
before night, we can try to crawl back to our own lines." 

"Well, there's nothing to do for the present except 
to be as comfortable as we can/' said Eggers. 

There they lay in the shell hole, listening to the inces- 
sant roar of the guns. They could tell little about the 
progress of the battle, except that it was going on with 
terrible fury. They took turns in peeping over the edge 
of the hole, to see if any attempt was being made by 
the enemy to approach their place of refuge. But the 
Germans seemed content to wait until hunger or 
desperation drove them out of their shelter. There 
was no attempt to molest them. 

"There's an American tank about thirty yards to 
our right," said Corporal O'Shea, after one of these 
lookouts. "It seems to have been hit by a shell. 
Wonder what has become of the crew?" 

"Probably gone west," replied Eggers, "they haven't 

much chance in one of those things if a shell hits them 

fairly." 
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Suddenly Latham sat up. 

"Listen!" he said, "I'm sure I heard a call." 

The three men lay still and listened intently. In a 
moment the sound came again, muffled and very faint 
amid the noise of battle, but unmistakably calling 
voices, a call for help from the disabled tank. 

The three soldiers looked at one another. 

"What can we do?" said one. "It's almost certain 
death to leave this hole." 

Corporal O'Shea rose to his knees. His eyes were 
shining and his face was set with determination. 

"Boys," he said quietly, "you know how awful those 
tanks are — hot and close and stifling. Those fellows 
are probably wounded and suffering. If I were in that 
tank, I'd want help and I'd want it quick. I'm going 



over." 



The others grasped his hands. "We're all going," 
they told him. "Of course we are going. We can't 
leave those fellows to die without help." 

"We'll leave our guns," said Sergeant Eggers. 
"They'll be no use to us. But we'll take our canteens. 
Those poor fellows may need water." 

Then Latham gave the word. 

"A quick dash, fellows," he said. "Come on !" 

They scrambled out of the hole and ran quickly 

across the open field. The enemy spied them at once 
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and opened a furious machine-gun fire upon them. 
The bullets spattered thick around them. Halfway 
to the tank Corporal O'Shea went down. The others 
paused, but he waved them away. 

^'Go on, boys," he said, ^^I'm done. Goodby.'' 

His comrades reached the tank unhurt. There they 
found an officer and two men, all wounded and unable 
to leave the tank without help. 

If Latham and Eggers tried to carry the wounded men 
to the shell hole, moving slowly across the field swept 
by machine-gun fire, they would probably all lose their 
lives. But they could not stay in the tank. What was 
to be done ? Near by was a deserted trench. Perhaps 
they could make a dash to that. And they did, 
carrying the wounded men with them, before the 
Germans realized what they were doing and directed 
a deadly fire upon them. Having left their guns in the 
shell hole, they were now without arms, at the mercy of 
the enemy if an attempt should be made to capture them. 

"This won't do,'' said Sergeant Eggers, ''we've got 
to have something to defend ourselves with." 

"There's a Hotchkiss gun in the tank," suggested 
the rescued officer. " It can easily be dismounted and 
brought over here, if you can reach the tank again." 

"We'll get it," said Sergeant Latham. ''Come, 

Eggers. Here we go." 
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The two heroes dashed out upon the fire-swept field, 
dismounted the gun and brought it safely to the trench, 
where they set it up ready for use. And use it they 
did during the rest of the day, for the enemy made 
repeated attempts to drive them out of their shelter. 

That night under cover of darkness, they crawled 
back to their own lines, taking the wounded men and 
the gun with them. 

For this act of bravery and self-sacrifice, the three 
men were cited for gallantry, and their names were 
placed on General Pershing^s list of one hundred heroes. 

Learning to Study and Think 

Dictionary study : tanks, homhardment, barrage. 

Can you see in your mind a picture of the battle field just 
before the attack ? What are the principal things you see ? 

There are several soldiers' phrases in this selection. 
''Over the top'' means going out of the trenches in an 
attack; ''zero hour" was the army name for the time of 
the beginning of an attack; "No Man's Land" was the 
ground lying between the most advanced trenches of the 
opposing armies ; "gone west" means died. 

Why did the Germans send out the smoke barrage ? 

How did the three soldiers get lost? Why could they 
not go back to their own army when they found out where 
they were? What made their position dangerous? 

How were the men in the tank in danger ? Did the rescuers 
realize their own danger in going to aid the men in the tank ? 
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FULL DIRECTIONS 

We saw them, but we did not need to ask where lay the 
front ; 
Their clothes were neat and rolls aback, well-made ; 
They marched with faces wrinkled, not by smiles or 
many frowns, 
Betokening men determined, unafraid. 

Once more we saw them, needing not to ask where lay 
the front ; 
Their clothes were soiled, and packs in careless roll ; 
They, greeting, made their way along with faces tired 
yet bright. 
Betokening men who fought with heart and soul. 

We need not hear the cannon's boom to know where 
action lies. 
Nor yet to seek until we find the place. 
For map and compass, signboard, news we're ever 
getting from 
The look upon the passing poilu's face. 

— Daniel Turner Balmer 

Learning to Study and Think 

Read the first stanza. Who are meant by ''them"? 
What signs showed where they were going ? 

Read the second stanza. Where are ''they" going now? 
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What signs show where they had been? What is the 
difference in their faces? 

What does the third stanza tell? 

A poilu (pwa liiO is a French soldier. 

NOBILITY 
True worth is in being, not seeming, — 

In doing each day that goes by 
Some little good — not in dreaming 

Of great things to do by and by. 
For whatever men say in blindness, 

And spite of the fancies of youth, 
There's nothing so kingly as kindness, 

And nothing so royal as truth. 

We get back our mete as we measure — 

We cannot do wrong and feel right, 
Nor can we give pain and gain pleasure, 

For justice avenges each slight. 
The air for the wing of the sparrow, 

The bush for the robin and wren, 
But always the path that is narrow 

And straight, for the children of men. 

'Tis not in the pages of story 

The heart of its ills to beguile. 

Though he who makes courtship to glory 

Gives all that he hath for her smile. 
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For when from her heights he has won her, 

Alas ! it is only to prove 
That nothing's so sacred as honor, 

And nothing so loyal as love ! 

We cannot make bargains for blisses. 

Nor catch them like fishes in nets ; 
And sometimes the thing our life misses, 

Helps more than the thing which it gets. 
For good lieth not in pursuing, 

Nor gaining of great nor of small, 
But just in the doing, and doing 

As we would be done by, is all. 

Through envy, through malice, through hating, 

Against the world, early and late. 
No jot of our courage abating — 

Our part is to work and to wait. 
And slight is the sting of his trouble 

Whose winnings are less than his worth ; 

For he who is honest is noble, 

Whatever his fortunes or birth. 

— Alice Cart 

Dictionary study : mete, avenges, blisses, malice, jot. 
Commit to memory the first stanza of this poem. 
Express in your own words the thought of the first four 
lines of the second stanza. 

Explain '^We cannot make bargains for blisses.'* 
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BRIEF DICTIONAKY 

Only words that are likely to offer difficulties either in pronuncia- 
tion or meaning are included in this vocabulary. In limited space it 
is impossible to give all the meanings — even the distinctly different 
meanings — of every word. Care has been taken to define the words 
in accordance with their use in the text^ with the purpose of aiding 
the pupil to understand the text. This vocabulary is not given as a 
satisfactory substitute for a dictionary, with which every pupil read- 
ing this book ought to be supplied, but merely with the hope that it 
may prove of some service to those pupils who are not fortunate 
enough to possess dictionaries. 

In pronunciation and in marking to indicate pronunciation, the 
latest edition of Webster's International Dictionary is followed. 
Familiarity with this key to the marks will enable the pupil to 
pronounce words correctly. 



KBT TO MABK8 OF PBONUNCIATION 



d, as in so'fd 

a, as in f &te 

&, as in fftt 

a, as in f &r 

a, as in &sk 

ft, as in c&re 

ft, as in sen'ftte 

a, as in fin'dl 

e, as in mg 

e, as in * mSt 

6, as in her 

$, as in 6yent' 

e, as in noy'el 

I, as in .... . pine 

I, as in pin 

5, as in n5te 

6, as in . . . . . n5t 

[Idrd 

0, aj3 in j all (01) 

[saw (sd) 

6, as in 6 bey' 

5, as in sOft 

d, as in connect' 



u, as in 


• 




• 


cir'cus 


Q, as in 


• 


• • 


. tube 


u, as in 


• 


• • 


. tiib 


t, as in 


• 


• • 


. bftm 


^ as in 


• 


• • 


. (Lnite' 










foSl 


00, as in 


• 


• • 




rude (r65d) 
1 ru'mor (rWrngr) 
ba6k 


do, as in 


• 


• • 


. • 


put (p66t) 
pull (p661) 


ou, as in 


• 


• ft 


. out 


oi, as in 


• 


• 


. oil 


q(=ng). 


as 


in 


. bagk 


th, as in 


• 


• • 


. thin 


A, as in 


• 


♦ • 


. &en 


hw (for w 


h), 


as in 


. what 


t$, as in 


• 


* • 


. na'^re 


d^ as in 


• 


• • 


. ver'gjre 


zh, like z in 


• • • 


• 


azure 



^ as in pardon (par'd^n) indicates^ the 
elision of a vowel 
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aban'doned (d-b&n'dt<nd), left; given 
up. 

A'ber hau'sen (ft'bSr-hou'sgn) , a place 
in Germany. 

ac cost'ed (d-k5st'6d), spoken to. 

all-armed (01-armd), completely armed. 

al le'giance (a-le'jdns), obedience ; loy- 
alty ; devotion. 

alms (limz), anything given to relieve 
the poor ; charity. 

a main' (d-m&n'), with might ; with 
full force. 

amazed' (d-mazd'), astonished. 

am'bush (&m'bdo6h), to lie in wait for. 

am'mnni'tion (&m'fl-nish'un), military 
stores ; firearms, powder, etc. 

an'gnish (ftg'gwish), great pain or suf- 
fering of mind or body. 

annoy'ance (a-noi'ans), that which 
troubles, vexes, or disturbs. 

anz i'e ties (&ng-zi'^tiz), cares ; fears ; 
uncertainties ; troubles of mind, es- 
pecially about some future event. 

ap peared' (a-pSrd'), came in sight. 

ap'pro ba'tion (Sp'ri-ba'shun), ap- 
proval; liking. 

arch'bish'op (arch'blsh'up), the princi- 
pal of the bishops. 

ar'mor (^'mSr), a suit of steel or other 
metal worn by a knight to protect 
the body. 

ar ray' (a-ra'), dress ; line of battle. 

ar'ro gant (ftr'i-gant), proud ; haughty. 

assault' (a-sdlf), attack. 

a sun'der (d-stin'der), in two ; into 
parts. 

at'abal (&t'd-b&l), a small drum used 
by the Moors. 

attrac'tiye (d-tr&k'tiv), having the 
power to attract or draw to. 

au da 'clous (d-d&'shus), impudent; in- 
solent ; bold in wickedness. 



an dac'i ty (&-dSs'!-tl), daring spirit ; 
resolution ; impudence. 

an thor'i ty (ft-thSr'i-tl), right to com- 
mand ; rightful power. 

aveng'es (d-venj'lz), inflicts just pun- 
ishment. 

avoid' (d-void'), to keep away from; 
to escape ; to evade. 

"aware of," observed; saw. 

aye (a), ever ; always. 

Bag dad' (b&g-dad'), p, city in Turkey, 
Asia. 

balm (b&m), a fragrant ointment ; any- 
thing that heals or that lessens pain. 

bal'sam (bdl'sam), anything that heals, 
soothes, or restores, especially a salve. 

ban'quet (bSg'kwgt), feast. 

bard (bftrd), poet and musician. 

barrage' (biUrazh'), a barrier to the 
advance or retreat of enemy troops, 
made by rapid firing on a certain 
place or by other means. 

barricade' (b&r-I-k&d'), fortification. 

bar'rier (bftr'i-Sr), railing or fence to 
keep back a crowd. 

bar'tered (bar'tgrd), traded ; ex- 
changed. 

bat'ed (bat'Sd), lessened ; almost 
stopped. 

battal'ion (bd-tftl'yun), a body of 
soldiers including two or more com- 
panies. 

Baya'ria (bd-vft'r^nt), a part of Ger- 
many. 

bay (bft), state or position of one 
obliged to face an enemy or a diffi- 
culty, when escape is impossible. 

ba laar' (bd-zar'), market place ; shop ; 
fair. 

be guile' (bfe-gll'), to deceive; to divert 
or amuse. 
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be seech' (b^-sech'), to ask ; to entreat. 

besieged' (b^-sejd'), attacked by an 
armed force. 

be stow' (b^-stO'), to give ; to grant. 

bethought' (b^thOf), considered; 
called to mind. 

betide' (b^tld'), to befall ; to happen. 

betray' (b^trft'), to deliver to an en- 
emy ; to disclose a secret. 

betrothed' (b^tr5tht'), promised in 
marriage. 

bil'lows (bll'oz), waves. 

blanched (bUncht) , white ; made pale. 

blench (blSnch), to shrink ; to flinch. 

bliss'es (blls'^z), great joys. 

bogged (bdgd), sank down; stuck, as 
in the mud. 

bom bard'ment (bdm-bard'ment), a 
continued attack with shot, shell, 
etc. 

bond (bdnd), a binding agreement, as 
a treaty. 

bon'ny (bdn'I), pretty. 

bow (bou), forward part of a ship. 

bow'er (bou'6r), lady's private apart- 
ment or room. 

brands (br&ndz), swords. 

brawn'y (brOn'i), strong. 

brin'y (brin'l), salty ; pertaining to the 
sea. 

Bus'so rah (btis'sO-riL) , a river port in 
Turkey, Asia. 

cam paign' (k&m-pan'), a series of op- 
. erations or movements forming a 

distinct stage in a war. 
can'o py (kftn'6-pl), a covering carried 

on poles over a person of high rank, 

as a mark of honor. 
cap'ital (kftp'i-tal), excellent. 
ca'pons (kft'pdnz), fattened fowls. 
Carmi'chael (kar-mi'kftl). 



casques (kasks), helmets. 

cau'tious ly (k6'shi<s-ll), carefully ; 

watchfully. 
cay'a liers' (k&v'd-lerz'), members of a 

king's escort ; armed horsemen ; 

knights. 
challenge (ch&l'6nj), a summons to 

fight. 
Chesh'ire (chSsh'ir or Sr). 
chiy'al ry (shlv'al-ri), order of knight- 
hood, 
chords (kOrdz), strings. 
churl (chiirl), a man of the lowest 

rank ; a rude, ill-bred fellow, 
civ'il (stv'il), pertaining to a citizen ; 

"civil rights," the rights of citizens 

or people. 
clam'ors (kl&m'Srz), demands loudly 

and insistently. 
clang 'ing (kl&ng'ing), a loud, ringing 

sound, 
cleft (klgft), opening in a rock, 
col'lier (kdl'ySr), a worker or dealer in 

coal. 
com'bat (kdm'b&t), fight ; contest ; 

struggle. 
com mem'o rate (kd-mSm'6-r&t), to call 

to mind ; to serve as a memorial or 

reminder of. 
con duc'tor (kdn-dtik'tSr), leader ; 

guide. 
con'ning-tow'er (kdn'Ing-tou'Sr) , an 

armored pilot-house for observation 

purposes. 
con'se quence (kon's^-kwSns), result ; 

effect. 
constrain' (kon-strftn'), to compel by 

force, 
contriy'ance (kon-triv'ans), device; 

invention ; machine. 
con trive' (kon-triv'), to manage ; to 

plan. 
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Convoy' (kon-voiOf to attend as an 
escort ; to accompany for protection. 

con'yoy (kSn'voi), a protecting force 
accompanying property in course of 
transportation, as a ship at sea or a 
military party by land. 

cops'es (k5p6'Sz), bushes ; underwood ; 
small trees. 

cor'dial (kOr'jal), a strengthening medi- 
cine. 

cor 'dial ly (kOr'jol-l), kindly ; heartily. 

CO til'lion (k6-til'y«n) , a lively dance. 

cotin'te nance (koun't^-nans), face. 

conrt'iers (kOrt'ySrz), attendants at the 
court of a prince or royal personage. 

court-mar'tial (kOrt-mS.r'shal)f a mili- 
tary court ; a court for trying sol- 
diers or sailors. 

coY'etons (kfty'l-tiis), greedy; eager 
for gain. 

crea'ture (krC'^), living, created be- 
ing. 

crone (krOn), a withered old woman. 

croon (kroon), to hum or sing in a low 
tone. 

cro quet' (kr6-kfi'), a game. 

cross'bolts' (kros'bOlts'), arrows shot 
from a certain kind of bow called a 
crossbow. 

cul'pable (kdl'pd-b*l), deserving cen- 
sure or blame. 

cus'to dy (kfb3't6-di), imprisonment ; 
guard ; safe keeping. 

daunt'less (dlint'13s), fearless ; brave. 
deck (dgk), floor or covering of a ship. 
De Cour'cy (ds kdor's^). 
de cree' (d^krfi'), order ; command; law. 
decrep'it (d^krgp'It), feeble; broken 

by age. 
defile' (d^-fll'), a narrow passage or 

gorge in which troops can march 



only in a £le ; a long, narrow pasd 
between hills, rocks, etc. 

de fy' (d6-fi')» to challenge ; to provoke 
to strife. 

de part'ed (d^-part'ed), left ; went 
away. 

depriye' (d^priv'), to take away from. 

der'yish (diir'vlsh), a Turkish priest or 
monk. 

des'per ate (d&s'pSr-ftt), extremely dan- 
gerous ; daring. 

de spite' (d^pif) , in defiance of ; in 
spite of. 

des'tined (d^'tlnd), appointed before- 
hand for a given end or purpose. 

deyice' (d^-vls'), scheme ; plan. 

dU'i gently (dil'i-jent-ll), with indus- 
try ; busily ; carefully. 

dire (dir), dreadful ; horrible. 

disas'ter (dIz-as'tSr), misfortime. 

dis guised' (dis-gizd'), dressed to look 
like some one else ; changed in ap- 
pearance. 

dis'mal (diz'mal), sorrowful ; sad ; 
dreary. 

dis may' (dis-mft'), to alarm. 

dis or'gan ized (dIs-Or'gan-Izd), broken 
up; disordered. 

dis'po si'tion (dTs'p6-zIsh'un), temi)er 
of mind ; one^s nature. 

dis pute' (dls-pttf), quarrel. 

dis're gard'ing (dls'r^-g&rdlng), pay- 
ing no attention to ; not heeding ; 
not noticing. 

dissem'ble (dlnsSm'bU), to pretend. 

di yis'ion (dl-v!zh'uD), part of an army, 
consisting of two or more brigades 
under a general officer. 

doom (d5om), condemnation ; sen- 
tence ; fate. 

doub'le quick (dtib'U kwlk) , in the fastest 
time or step in marching next to a run. 
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dongh'boy' (dO^boi')* an American sol- 
dier ; a private. 

draw'bridge (drO'brlj), a bridge that 
may be raised and lowered. 

dree (dre), endure ; suffer. 

Druid (droS'id), a member of a religious 
order among the ancient Celts. 

''dubbed (dubd) a knight,'* made a 
knight. 

dn ra'tion (dd-r&'shun), length of time. 

durst (diirst), dared. 

ea'ger (d'gSr) , anxious ; intense ; spir- 
ited. 

eb'on (6b'un), black. 

el'ements (gl'^-mSnts), ''the four ele- 
ments*^ of which everything was 
formerly believed to be composed 
were earth, air, fire, and water ; " a 
creature of the elements** was a 
simple, pure being. 

em barked' (Sm-barkt'), went on board. 

embodied (§m-b6d'id), formed into a 
body ; collected into one. 

en deay'ors (§n-d6v'9rz), efforts ; trials ; 
labors. 

en gaged' (6n-^jd'), occupied ; em- 
ployed. 

enor'mous (^nOr'mtis), of great size; 
very large. 

enrel'oping (6n-v61'tip-Ing), entirely 
surrounding, wrapping up. 

es say' (S-s^')* ^ attempt ; to try. 

eter'nity (^tClr'nl-tl), endless time. 

e yad'ed (^v3d'gd), avoided ; shunned. 

ey'i dence (Sv'i-dgns), proof ; testi- 
mony. 

ev'idently (6v'I-dgnt-li), plainly. 

ewe (tL) , female sheep. 

ex'clama'tion (Sks'kUt-m&'shun), sud- 
den outcry. 

ez'e cnte (6k's^-ktlt) , to put to death. 



ex'ecu^on (Sk's^-ktt'shtf n) , death in- 
flicted by law. 

exhausted (6g-zds't6d), worn out; 
tired out ; used up ; emptied. 

ex'ile (Sk'sil), to drive away from one*s 
country or home. 

ex ist'ence (^-zls't^ns), life ; being. 

exposed' (gks-pOzd'), laid open, as to 
attack or danger ; got into danger. 

express' (^ks-prSs'), clear; direct; 
"by express command,** by special 
order. 

ex'qoisite (6ks'kwl-zlt), excellent; 
very fine ; beautiful. 

extreme'ly (6ks-tr6m'll), in the high- 
est degree. 

extremity (Sks-trSm'I-tl), end ; limit. 

eyne (in), an old form of the word 
eyes. 

fab'ricXfftb'rik), cloth. 

fain (f&n), glad; eager; willingly; 
gladly. 

fair (f&r), an exhibition of products 
from farms, homes, etc., for the pur- 
pose of winning prizes. 

fal'ter (fWtSr), to waver. 

fare (f&r), food. 

fath'oms (f&fh'ilmz), measures of 
length. A fathom is about six feet 
long. 

fatigue' (fd-t6g'), weariness. 

fee (f6), pay ; money given or paid for 
service. 

fell (fSl), deadly; hill; mountain. 

fer'vently (fflr'vgnt-ll), keenly; in- 
tensely. 

files (filz), rows of soldiers arranged 
one behind another. 

fla min'go. (fid-miq'gS), a bird that ha^ 
very long legs and neck. 

fo'cal (fo'kdl), central. 
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fold'ing (folding), bringing into the 

sheepfold or pen. 
fond (fdnd), foolish ; usually, loving, 
frank (fr&gk), free ; brave and noble, 
freit (fret), superstitious notion ; omen, 
froth'y (frOth'i), foamy, 
fru'gally (fro5'gal-I), carefully; in a 

saving, sparing manner, 
fu'ry (fli'rl), rage ; violent anger, 
fu'tile (fu'tU), in vain; answering no 

useful end. 

gal'lantly (gftPant-H), bravely; po- 
litely. 

gan'grene (g&g'grfin), diseased wounds. 

gar'rison (gftr'i-s'n), a body of troops 
stationed in a fort or fortified place. 

gazed (g&zd), looked at intently, espe- 
cially in wonder or admiration. 

gemmed (j6md), adorned with gems or 
jewels. 

gen'uine (jSn'A-In), real; true. 

ghastly (gAst'li), horrible; shocking; 
dreadful ; deathlike. 

gid'dy (gid'i), dizzy ; having a whirl- 
ing sensation. 

GU'lian (gU'ydn). 

gird'ed (giird'6d), bound ; fastened. 

glade (gl^), an open space in the 
woods. 

grange (gr&nj), farm. 

grape'shot' (grap'shdf), small shot. 

grat'i fy (grit'I-fi), to give pleasure to ; 
to indulge ; to humor. 

grenadier' (gr6n-d-d6r'), a soldier 
belonging to a special regiment or 
corps. 

grim'ly (grim'll), sternly ; harshly. 

Gris'wold (griz'wuld). 

Gryph'on (gilf'un), a fabled monster 
having the head of an eagle and the 
body of a lion. 



hale (h&l), to drag. 

har'assed (hftr'ost), annoyed ; worried. 

hard (hiird), severe ; harsh ; not easy ; 
"hard by," close to ; near by. 

har'nesa (h&r'n^), armor; the com- 
plete outfit of a knight. 

has'tened (has'^nd), hurried. 

haugh'tily (h6'ti-h), proudly. 

hangh'ty (hd'tl), proud. 

haunt (hant) , a place much visited. 

*' have down," go. * 

heav'i ly (h6v'I-li), sorrowfully. 

hedgeliog' (hSj'hdg'), an animal set 
with prickles that rolls itself into a 
ball. 

hith'er (hlffa'Sr), here ; to this place. 

hold (hold), part of ship used for 
cargo. 

Ho'ly Grail (hO'lY gr&l), the cup from 
which Christ drank at the Last Sup- 
per. 

hos'tel (h5s't^l), inn. 

httmiri action (h{i-m!l'i-&'shun), dis- 
grace ; shame ; lowly condition. 

im par'tial (Im-par'shal), just ; fair. 

impas'sive (Im-p&s'iv), calm; show- 
ing no feeling. 

im per'ti nent (Im-pClr'ti-nent), rude ; 
insolent. 

in ces'sant (in-sSs'ant), constant ; with- 
out stop. 

incredibly (in-kr6d'I-bli), unbeliev- 
ably; marvelously. 

in'dolent (!n'd6-l^nt), lazy; inactive; 
idle. 

in quir'y (In-kwir'i), search ; question. 

inqnisltive (in-kwiz'i-tiv), curious; 
prying ; meddling. 

inscrip'tion (In-skrlp'shun), lines or 
words deeply impressed or cut in. 

in'so lent (in's6-l|'nt), insulting ; rude. 
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in strttc'tion (in-strUk'shun), thing 
taught ; orders, especially as to duty 
or conduct. 

in'sur rec'tion (in'su-rSk'shun), a rising 
against the government. 

in'ter course (In'tSr-kOrs), communica- 
tion. 

in'terfere' (in'tSr-f6r'), to meddle in 
the affairs of others. 

inyis'ible (in-vlz'i-b'l), not visible ; 
that cannot be seen. 

irk'some (tlrk'sum) , tiresome ; annoy- 
ing. 

ir'ri taction (ir'l-Wahun), anger; im- 
patience ; annoyance. 

jeered (j€rd) , mocked at ; made fun of. 

jeop'ard ie (j6p'dr-di), jeopardy; danger. 

jot (j5t), small amount. 

ju'bi lant (joo'bi-lant), rejoicing ; 
shouting for joy. 

jtts'ti fi cation (jus't!-f!-ka'shun), rea- 
son for ; explanation of ; defense. 

kha'ki (ka'k^), a dust-colored or dull 
brownish-yellow cloth used for sol- 
diers^ uniforms ; hence, those wear- 
ing that uniform ; soldiers. 

kin'dred (kin'drM), of like nature. 

knight (nit), a man of rank ; in olden 
times, a man who, after serving as page 
and squire, was admitted to a special 
rank and bound to noble conduct. 

lad' en (lad"n), loaded; freighted. 

lance (Uns), a long, heavy spear. 

lark (lark), a song bird that builds its 
nest on the ground. 

Laz'arus (l&z'd-rus), the beggar cov- 
ered with sores, in the parable of the 
rich man and the beggar. See Luke 
xti. 

La Tour d* Au vergne' (1ft toor dO-vftm'). 

Le Gate let (19 k&t-la'). 



lee (le), sheltered side ; side away from 

the wind, 
leg'end (Ifij'cnd), story.* 
lei'sure ly (le'zhiir-U) , without haste, 
lest (l&(t), for fear that, 
lilt'ing (int'Ing), lively ; sung merrily, 
lists (lists), ground inclosed for a 

tournament or fight. 
lifer ally (llt'5r-al-l), exactly. 
loath'some '(lOSi'sum), disgusting ; 

hateful ; detestable, 
loft'y (lof'tl), tall ; high. 
look'out' (look'out'), the place from 

which an observation is made. 
loon (loon), worthless person, 
loop-holes' (loop-holz'), small holes or 

openings through which guns or other 

small arms may be fired, 
loung'ing (loun'jlng), moving or act- 
ing in a lazy, Ustless way. 
lurch (Itlrch), a sudden roll, as of a 

ship, to one side, 
lurk'ing (Ifirk'Ing), lying in wait, 
ly'art (li'Srt), a Scotch word meaning 

white or gray. 

mal'ice (mftl'Is), ill will; enmity of 
heart. 

maneu'yer (md-noo'v6r), a military 
movement or change of position ; 
*'to complete its maneuver," to 
carry out its plan of action. 

mar'iners (m&r'i-nSrz), sailors. 

^^mark my rede," heed what I say. 

mar'tial (mar'shal), warlike. 

mar'tyr (mar'tSr), one who is put to 
death, or suffers much for his belief. 

mar'yel ous (mar'v6l-t(s), wonderful ; 
strange ; surprising. 

mas'sacred (m£s'd-k6rd), killed ; mur- 
dered. 

match (m&ch), fuse ; wick or cord for 
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setting off a chai^ of powder or 
other explosiyes. 

me chan'i cal ly- (m^kftn'i-kal-I), done 
by habit, as if by a machine. 

mete (m6t), an old word meaning 
meafiure. 

me thought' (m^-thOt'), it seemed to 
me ; I thought. 

min'ister (mln'ls-t8r), one who man- 
ages affairs of state. 

min'strel (mln'str^l), one who sang 
while he played on the harp. 

min'strel sy (min'strgl-sl), music. 

mire (mir), soft or deep mud. 

mock (mdk), imitation ; not real ; false ; 
to imitate. 

mo lest' (m6-16st') , to disturb. 

mon'strous (mdn'strtis), huge; enor- 
mous. 

Munchau'sen (miin-chO's^n). 

mys'tery (mis'ter-l), something that 
has not been or cannot be explained ; 
•something unknown. 

neck'er chief (n6k'6r-chlf), necktie, 
neg'ligence (nSgll-j^ns), carelessness; 

neglect, 
no'ble (nO'b'l), above whatever is low, 

mean, dishonorable, or degrading ; 

showing high ideals or morals. 
no'tion (nO'shwn) , idea ; belief ; fancy, 
nymph (nlmf), a goddess of the woods, 

meadows, and waters. 

ob'stacle (db'std-kU), something that 
hinders. 

oc curred' (o-kClrd'), happened. 

o'dious (p'dl'Ua), hateful. 

offense' (6-f6ns'), that which offends ; 
crime ; injury. 

op'por tu'ni ty (Sp'or-tuml-ti) , con- 
venient time ; chance. 

ont'law (out'16), a lawless person ; a 



person without the protection of the 
law. 

page (p&j), a boy or youth employed 
to do errands, especially one who was 
training for knighthood. See knight. 

pal'frey (pdl'f rl) , saddle horse. 

pal'ing (paling) , fence. 

pan'niers (p&n'ySrz), large baskets car- 
ried one on each side of a horse or 
other beast of burden. 

pan'to mime (p&n't6-mlm), a perfonn- 
ance or play in dumb show ; dumb 
show of any sort. 

par'cel (par's^l), bundle ; package. 

partic'ular (par-tlk'4-ldr), exact; 
special. 

pas'sion (i)3sh'iin), rage ; anger. 

peal (pel), loud, melodious sound. 

peas'ant (pSz'ant), a laborer in the 
country ; one of the lower class of 
people. 

peers (p€rz), noblemen ; equals. 

per'iscdpe (pSr'!-skOp), an instrument 
used on a submarine for looking out 
over the water when the boat is 
submerged. 

pike(plk), road. 

pil'grim (pll'grim), one who travels, 
especially one who goes to a holy 
place, with a religious motive. 

pledge (plSj), something given as se- 
curity ; promise. 

plight (pUt), promise ; pledge ; treaty ; 
condition; state; **a sad plight, ^^ 
a bad fix. 

port (pOrt), left-hand side of a ship; 
opening in the side of a ship, to ad- 
mit light and air, — usually . called 
porthole. 

p08 til'ion (pOs-tU'yun), one who guides 
the first pair of horses in a coach. 
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pre railed' (pri-vftld'), eucceeded; 
gained the victory. 

proceed'ed (prft-sed'gd), went on; 
went forward. 

prodi'gious (pr^ij'«s), huge; enor- 
mous. 

profound' (pr6-found'), deep. 

prog'ress (pr5g'r6s), advance. 

proy'idence (pr6v'i-dens), Grod's care 
over his creatures. 

pro YOk'ing (pr6-vOk'ing) , irritating ; 
causing anger. 

quaked (kwakt), trembled, 
quest (kwest), search. 

ram'part (ram'part), bank or wall 
around a fort. 

ran'som (r&n'sum), price paid for re- 
lease of a prisoner or captive. 

ra vine' (rd-ven'), deep, narrow moun- 
tain pass. 

reck'lessly (rek'16s-ll) , rashly, heed- 
lessly. 

rec'og nized (r^k'og-nizd), knew again ; 
saw a person known before. 

recoiled' (r^-koild'), stepped back; 
sprang back. 

rede (red), saying ; speech. 

reel (rel), stagger ; fall back. 

reg'iment (r6j'i-ment), body of sol- 
diers commanded by a colonel. 

re lat'ed (r*-lat'6d), told. 

re prieve' (r^-prCv'), delay or postpone- 
ment of execution. 

repulsed' (r^-pulsf), driven back. 

repul'siye (r^-ptil'siv), that which re- 
pels or drives away ; forbidding ; 
offensive ; disgusting. 

reserve' (r^-zdrv'), to keep back for 
future use. 

re signed' (r^-zind'), submitted ; 
yielded ; gave up. 



resist' (r^zist'), to act againsi; to 
oppose. 

restore' (r^-st5r'), to return; to give 
back ; to bring back. 

re tired' (r^-tird'), went off ; went out. 

retreat' (r^-tref), to withdraw ; to re- 
tire from the presence of an enemy ; 
departure; place of retirement ; place 
of refuge. 

rev'erence (rgv'gr-lns), honor to elders 
and those in authority ; great respect 
mingled with fear and affection. 

rev'er ent (rgv'fir-ent), full of respect. 

re vive' (r^-viv'), to recover ; to become 
active. 

rev'olu'tion (rgv'6-lii'shwn), the over- 
throwing of one government and the 
substitution of another by the people 
governed. 

rogue (rOg), dishonest person. 

rook (rook), a European bird resem- 
bling the American crow. 

rook'ie (rook'l), an inexperienced sailor. 

rus'tic (riis'tik), plain ; simple ; suit- 
able for the country. 

Saardam' (zar-dam'), a city in Hol- 
land. 

sa gac'it y (sd-gas'I-tl), wisdom ; power 
to judge wisely. 

said (s^d), already spoken of ; before 
mentioned. 

Sar'acen (s&r'd-sSn), Moor; Moham- 
medan. 

sarcas'tic (sar-kSs'tik), keen; scorn- 
ful; taunting. 

scoured (skourd), ran swiftly ; hurried ; 
scampered. 

scru'pu lous ly (skroo'pA-liis-lI), cau- 
tiously ; exactly ; carefully. 

scud'ding (skfid'lng), moving swiftly 
before the wind. 
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Ben'tenced (sSn't^nst), named the pun- 
ishment. 

sen'try (sSn'tri), a soldier on guard. 

se vere'ly (s^vfirTI), sternly ; sharply ; 
harshly. 

shiy'ering (shlv'er-ing), breaking in 
pieces ; shattering. 

shrap'nel (shrftp'nel), a shell that ex- 
plodes and scatters projectiles or shot. 

shrewd (shrood), sharp. 

sick'le (8lk"l), a curved blade for cut- 
ting grass, wheat, etc. 

sig'naled (sig'nald), made a sign. 

sim'ple (slm'p'l), ordinary; without 
title or rank. 

sin'ew y (sin '4-1), strong ; tough. 

sin'gu lar (sTg'gd-ldr), uncommon ; un- 
usual. 

sir'rah (sir'd) , a term of address, used 
in contempt, implying inferiority. 

slog (sl5g), to tramp ; to plod ; to walk 
heavily and wearily. 

slnm'ber (sl&n'bSr), sleep. 

smith'y (smlth'i), blacksmith shop. 

sore (sor), very bad ; very great. 

spec'ter (spgk'tSr), ghost. 

splice (splis) , to unite ; to join by lap- 
ping or weaving ; to piece out. 

squire (skwir), the shield bearer or 
armor bearer of a knight; next in 
rank below a knight. 

stal'wart (st61'w6rt), strong ; sturdy. 

stand'ard (stiln'ddrd), flag ; banner. 

star'board (st&r'bOrd), right-hand side 
of ship. 

stark (stark), stiff ; rigid, as in death. 

stockade' (stdk-ad'), an inclosure 
made with stout posts or timbers set 
in the ground to form a defense. 

stour (stoor), fight ; battle. 

straight 'ly (stratOi), strictly. 

stnb'ble (stiib'U), the stumps of wheat, 



rye, or other grain left on the ground 
after reaping. 

stuff (stiif), cloth ; goods. 

stun (stun), to make senseless or dizzy 
by a blow, as on the head. 

sub'marine' (sub'md-rCn'), torpedo 
boats operated under water in the 
sea. 

submit' (swb-ndf), to yield; to sur- 
render. 

snc'cor (suk'er),to help; to assist; to 
relieve ; to comfort. 

sulk'ily (sfil'ki-ll), in a sullen, iU- 
tempered manner. 

sully (sul'I), to soil ; to stain ; to de- 
file. 

superb' (sA-pClrb'), grand; magnifi- 
cent ; stately. 

suppress' (si<-prgs'), to subdue; to 
overpower. 

surmise' (sur-miz'), to imagine with- 
out certain knowledge ; to suppose ; 
to guess. 

Swa'bia (swa'bl-d). 

swerve (sw^rv), to turn. 

swooped (swoopt), swept suddenly 
down on and seized. 

sym'pathize (sim'pd-thiz) , to feel 
with ; to pity. 

tank (t&gk), a land fort, consisting of 
casements of armor plate mounted 
on a tractor and armed with guns or 
machine guns, or both. 

tap'es tries (t&p'^trlz), hangings on 
which pictures are embroidered. 

tar'ry (tSr'I), to stay ; to wait. 

thatched (thScht) , covered with a roof 
of straw, grass, or rushes. 

to'ken (tO'k^n), a souvenir; a me- 
mento. 

toll'man (tOl'man), a man who collects 
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the toll, or tax, charged for the privi- 
lege of traveling over a road. 

torpe'do (t5r-p€'do), an engine or 
machine for destroying ships by 
blowing them up. 

tran'quil (tr&g'kwil), quiet ; peaceful ; 
still. 

trans'port (trd,ns'p5rt), a vessel for 
carrying soldiers, war provisions, etc. ; 
delight; *'in a transport of joy," 
delighted, carried away by joy. 

transport' (trd,ns-p5rt'), to enchant; 
to delight. 

trav'erse (tr&v'Srs), to cross over ; to 
travel. 

trea'son (trC'z'n), the betraying of 
trust ; an attempt to overthrow the 
government of the state to ^hich a 
person owes duty and loyalty. 

trib'ute (trib'tit), respect ; honor ; 
money paid by one nation or person 
to another for peace or protection. * ^ 

trice (tris), very short time ; moment. 

trod (trdd), walked. 

tmce (troos), the stopping of fighting for 
a short time by agreement; brief peace. 

trudg'ing (truj'ing), walking. 

tnr'ban (tClr'ban), a headdress worn by 
the Turks and men in some other 
Eastern countries, consisting of a 
sort of cap with a sash or long scarf 
wound around the head. , 

un'ac count'a ble ( un'a-koun't4-b^l) , 
not to be accounted for or explained ; 
very strange. 

unchallenged (iin-ch&l'6njd), unques- 
tioned. 

nn'mo lest'ed (iin'mft-lest'M), un- 
harmed. 



vague (vag), not clear ; uncertain, 
val'et (v&Pgt), mauHBervant. 



yal'iant (v&l'yant), courageous ; brave. 

van (v&n), the front of an army ; in 
military formation, the leading unit 

yan'quish (vSg'kwIsh), to overcome ; 
to subdue. 

ya'rious (v&'ri-us), different. 

yen'ture (v6n't$r), to dare ; to risk., 

yer'dict (vtlr'dikt), the finding or de- 
cision of a jury on the matter sub- 
mitted in trial ; decision ; judgment. 

yez a'tion (vSk-sa'shun), anger, irrita- 
tion. 

yol'on teer' (vdl'wn-ter'), to offer one's 
self for services. 

wan (w5n), pale ; pallid. 

wane (wan), to grow less. 

wan'ton ly (w6n'twn-ll) , wildly ; play- 
fully, often in a mischievous manner. 

war'rant (wSr'ant), promise. 

wax (w^ks), to grow larger. 

weal (wel), well-being ; happiness. 

wel'tering (w61't5r-Xng), rolling. 

wend'ing (wgnd'ing), going; proceed- 
ing on one's way. 

wept (wSpt), shed tears ; cried. 

wiled (wild), tricked ; fooled ; de- 
ceived. 

wont (wunt), to be accustomed to ; to 
be used to. 

wor'ship ful (w(ir'8hip-fd51), entitled to 
respect. 

wran'gled (rftq'g'ld), quarreled. 

wretch'ed (r6ch'6d), very miserable ; 
deeply afflicted. 

wroth (r6th), angry. 

yon (y6n), yonder. 

yore (yOr), in the past ; long ago. 

Yule'tide' (yosnid'), Christmas. 



ze'nith (zfi'nith), height ; top ; highest 
point. 
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NOTES ON AUTHORS AND SELECTIONS 

Hans Christian Andersen (1805-1875) was a Danish writer of fairy 
tales, one of the greatest children's storytellers of the world. Among 
the best-loved of his tales are " The Ugly Duckling," " The Stead- 
fast Tin Soldier," « The Firtree," « The Nightingale," " The Snow 
Man," "The Little Match Girl," "The Emperor's New Clothes," 
and- The Snow Queen, 

TJie Arabian Nights, or A Thousand and One Nxghts, is a collection 
of very ancient Oriental tales. Among the best known of these 
stories are "Aladdin," " Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves," and " The 
Adventures of Sinbad the Sailor." 

William Edmonstoune Aytoun (1813-1865) was a Scottish lawyer 
and poet who collected the old poems of Scotland and wrote majay 
poems himself, of which those about Scotch history are the most 
popular. "The Heart of the Bruce" is taken from Lays q, he 
Cavaliers, which is his best-known book. 

Francis Beaumont (1584-1616) was an English poet, best known 
by the dramatic poems which he wrote with his friend, John Fletcher. 
Their best plays are PhUaster and The Maid's Tragedy. 

Mrs. Charles Bray (1790-1883) was an English novelist. 

Frances Browne (1816-1879) was an Irish writer of poems and 
children's stories. " The Greedy Shepherd " is from the volume of 
stories called Granny's Wonderful Chair. 

Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881) was a Scottish historian and essayist. 
He wrote Heroes and Hero-Worship, The French Revolution, Cromr 
voelVs Letters and Speeches, and other essays and historical and bio- 
graphical works. 

Lewis Carroll was the pen-name of Charles Lutwidge Dodgson 
(1832-1898), an English clergyman aiid mathematician. His fame, 
however, rests chiefly on his two charming, fanciful children's sto- 
ries, Alwe in Wojideiiand and Through the Looking^la^s, from which 
the selections in this book are taken. 
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Alice Gary (1820-1871) was an American poet, who was bom in 
CJincinnati but made her home in New York City. She and her 
sister Phoebe wrote many pleasing poems. 

Alfred John Church (1829^1912) was an English clergyman, edu- 
cator, and author. He is best known for his popular versions of 
the stories of classic literature, — Stories from Homer, Stories from 
Virgily and others. 

Carl Henry Claudy (1879- ) is an American editor and story 
writer. His best-known books are the Tell Me Why Stories. 

Johann Wolfgang Goethe (1749-1832) was a famous G,erman poet, 
dramatist, and philosopher, the greatest of German authors and one 
of the greatest names in world-literature. His most famous poems 
are Iphigenia, WUhdm Meister, and FaiAst H6 wrote, -ajaany, beauti- 
ful short poems. 

Joseph Mills Hanson (1876- ) is an Ameil^n author, born at 
Yankton, S. D. He is the author of Frontier Ballads, The Conquest 
of the Missouri, and other books. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (1807-1882) was an American poet, 
who was born in Maine, but spent most of his life at Cambridge, 
Mass. He is often called " the children's poet,'' because his poems 
are such favorites with young people. Among his poems especially 
beloved by children are Hiavrntha, "The Children's Hour,'? "The 
Ride of Paul Revere," " Kmg Robert of Sicily," and « The Psalm 
of Life." 

George Macdonald (1824-1905) was a Scottish clergyman, novelist, 
and poet. He was the author of many novels, including David 
Elginbrod and The Marquis of Lassie, He wrote also At the Back 
of the North Wind, The Four Macnicols, The Princess and the Goblin, 
and other stories for children. " Little Daylight " is taken from a 
volume of stories called The Light Princess and Other Fairy Tales. ^ 

Thomas Moore (1779-1852) was an Irish poet who is often called 
" the national poet of Ireland." The best known of his poems are 
the Irish Melodies, which were set to music by Sir John Stevenson. 

Richard Kendall Munkittrick (1853-1911) was a writer of juvenile 
fiction, who was bom in England, but made his home in America. 

Rudolph Erich Raspe (1737-1794) was a German author known 
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chiefly as the compiler of the extravagant stories called Baron 
Munchausen's Narrative of his Marvelous Travels and Campaigns in 
Russia. 

Bfrs. R. D. C Robbins was an American writer, best known by her 
stories for young people. Her touching story, " The Soldier's Re- 
prieve," based on an incident that really happened, has been widely 
circulated at home and translated into many foreign languages. 

Frederick William Robertson (1816-1853) was an Englishmaji and 
one of the most brilliant and influential preachers of his time. 
The first five years of his life were passed in India, wheire his 
father, a captain in the Koyal ArtUlery, was stationed. 

The Stars and Stripes was a paper written and published by the 
American soldiers serving in Europe during the World War. 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson (1809-:J.892) was an English poet. His best- 
known long poems are The Princess, In Memorianiy and the g^oup of 
poems called The Idylls of the King. " The Brook,'' " Locksley Hall," 
« The Charge of the Light Brigade," " Sir Galahad ; " « Lady Clare," 
and many of his other short poems are very popular with children. 

Charles Welsh (1850-1914) was an English editor and publisher 
before coming to the United States in 1895. From that year he 
wrote and edited many educational books for American children. 

Gilbert L. Wilson (1868- ) was bom at Clifton, Ohio. He has 
done much research work among the Lidians for the American 
Museum of Natural History. Author of Myths of the Bed Children^ 
Indian Hero Tales^ Goodbird the Indian, and other stories. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Aldine Reader, Book Five, is designed as the basal or study 
reader for fifth year children. ' The lessons are to be mastered 
and are to serve as types for the reading of the many supplementary 
readers that can easily be read during the year. Through the 
use of this book, the pupils should form purposeful study habits 
that will aid them in the acquiring of knowledge in other studies ; 
they should gain facility in the mechanics of reading; and they 
should learn to gather and to classify facts from the printed page. 

Every lesson requires — 

(1) Preparation on the part of the teacher. 

(2) Active, motivated study on the part of the pupil. ' 

(3) Intelligent reading. 

(4) Test of thought getting. 

The word study given in the pupils' book will help them to 
select the expressive words in each story and will show you on 
which words they need drill — not only the words that they cannot 
pronounce, but the words whose meaning and use they do not 
understand. 

The few simple questions following each selection are designed 
to direct the pupils' attention to the thought side of each lesson. 
These questions are not complete : they merely suggest the kind 
of questions to be asked. Supplement them when desirable by 
others that may be thought-provoking. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 

GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 

Silent Reading. Most of the questions under "Learning to 
Study and Think" are to be studied and the answers determined 
upon during the period devoted to the silent individual reading 
of the lesson preceding the oral or class reading. By such study 
the pupils can be trained in the habit of intelligent, sjonpathetic 
interpretation of the printed page. 

Use of^ Dictionaries. The brief dictionary at the end of the 
book is sufficient for the ordinary needs of pupils. However, 
very definite beginning should be made in this grade in teaching the 
pupils to use the dictionary. They should be taught to find 
words according to the alphabetical arrangement, to use the pro- 
nunciation helps which are given, and to make a selection from 
among the several meanings of one which will satisfy the con- 
text. This work must be carefully and methodically done* by 
the teacher, so that pupils may form correct dictionary habits 
from the very beginning. 

Where lists of words are given in '* Learning to Study and Think " 
that require pupils to give meanings or to use synonyms, the 
pupils should be trained to eliminate from these lists all the words 
of whose meaning they have no doubt. They should look up the 
other words in a dictionary or in a book of sjnonyms, and decide 
which of several definitions or synonyms given is most appro* 
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priate or correct. An intelligent application of this procedure 
in each case means a careful study of the context. For example : 
in "Learning to Study and Think/' page 21, the pupils are asked 
to use other words, having the same meaning, in place of each of 
the following words : recognized, courtierSy fury, giddy, execute, 
provoking, appeared, impertinent, execution, opportunity. Let us 
suppose that a pupil is sure of the meaning of all the words in 
the list except execuie. He finds these different meanings given 
in the dictionary — "to perform, carry into effect ; put to death ; 
pursue to the end; make valid or legal by signing or seaUng; 
play some piece of music.'' To determine which meaning applies, 
the pupil reads the entire sentence in which the word is used — 
" 'Off with their heads!' and the procession moved on, three 
of the soldiers remaining behind to execute the unfortunate 
gardeners." From the context it is perfectly clear that the 
meaning of the word is put to death. 

• 
CHAPTER ONE 

ToPSY-TuRVY Things 

The name of this chapter gives a clew to its content. "Topsy- 
Turvy Things" — things in confusion, not according to the natural 
order. So we shall expect the stories to contain wonderful,, un- 
usual, queer, absurd things. Prepare the children to expect, to 
look for these unusual, quaint fancies. It helps them appreciate 
the humorous absurdity of the phraseology and situations as they 
develop. 

Alice, in Lewis Carroll's stories, is a perfect type of the con- 
ventional, matter-of-fact child. She takes herself and all that 
concerns her most seriously. She seems at times almost devoid 
of humor. The contrast between Alice and the unconven- 
tional characters she meets, makes much of the charm of the 
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Alice books. 1 have heard of children who did not enjoy AKee 
in Wonderland. An investigation generally shows that these 
children are o/ Alice's own type. They, too, fail to see the humor 
of the situations. Direct the children's attention to these 
topsy-turvy conditions, absurd actions, and quaint meanings, and 
they will learn to appreciate and love these stories. Read to the 
children the beginning of Alice in Wonderland. 

The Queen's Croquet Party. Page 9. 

Children often enjoy making the closest parallel between the 
characters in this story and an ordinary pack of cards — even 
to the extent of "setting the stage" with them. Of course the 
gardeners will be spade cards, and the three whom Alice first met, 
the two, five, and seven of spades. That is why they call each 
other Two, Five, and Seven. The fighting men (the ten soldiers 
carrying clubs) are the numbered club cards. The rich, over- 
jeweled courtiers are the diamond cards. The royal family are the 
heart cards — the King, Queen, Knave or Jack of hearts, and 
the ten children. The guests are the kings, Queens, and jacks of 
the other suits. Having in mind the real character of the actors, 
the arrogance of the Queen, and the speech and action of all the 
others, the events will appear most absurd to the least imaginative 
child. 

Read the lesson through, to get the story and the meaning. Ob- 
serve that, as in all dreams, nothing surprised Alice very much. 
She was not surprised at the appearance of the gardeners, but was 
curious to know why they were painting the roses. The unusual 
procession did not surprise her ; she was only concerned as to her 
own conduct — should she stand to view it, or fall on her face like 
the gardeners? She entered into the conversation and action in 
a most natural way. 

Note the conversation of the gardeners, that of uneducated 
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people, in classes where children are accustomed to make the 
same mistakes, laugh at these queer errors. Encourage the chil- 
dren to laugh at the absurd language. People do not copy what 
they think absurd. ^ 

Have the children read the story in parts, one child reading the 
narrative, others the conversation of the different actors. Help 
the children really to entier into the characters of th^ actors and 
to set forth the distinctive quality of each, — as, the fief ceness of 
the Queen, the meekness of the King in the presence of the 
Queen, the timidity of the Rabbit, etc. 

From this story we get the comparison that has become a classic, 
"Grinning like a Cheshire Cat." 

The Second Voyage of Sinbad. Page 23. 

r This story will doubtless introduce many of the children to the 
thrilling tales of the Arabian Nights. Tell or have read some 
of the other stories from this most wonderful treasure-trove of 
the East. The stories of Sinbad the Sailor, Ali Baba and the 
Forty Thieves, The Old Man of the Sea, the adventures of Caliph 
Haroun Al-Rashid, should be known to every boy and girl. 

The story in our reader tells of the second voyage of Sinbad, 
a merchant of Arabia. All his experiences are most marvelous 
and are told in sinlple, quaint, direct narrative. 

Read the story to the pupils and call their attention to the 
writer's habit of magnifjdng everjrthing. 

Have children make a list of the superlative words. Write 
these words on the board and have pupils read them : enormous, 
monstrous, marvelous , surprising bigness, extreme fear, prodigious. 

In order to read this lesson intelligently the pupil must ap- 
preciate the great exaggerations' in the story and note the quaint 
expressions. 
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The Walrus and fhe Carpenter. Page 30. 

Read this poem through to the children, stopping to bring out 
and emphasize the absurdities it contains. 

Title — What can be more absurd (topsy-turvy) than the as- 
sociation of a carpenter and a walrus, an inhabitant of the polar 
regions where there is no timber and no work for a carpenter? 

''The sun was shining,'' etc. — polishing, see picture. 

Throughout the poem the hmnor is shown by emphasizing com- 
mon facts — exaggerating them in reading, as, 

"The sea was wet as wet could be, 
The sands were dry as dry.'' 

Note the psychology in lines 13 and 14, page 31. 

"We cannot do with more than four, 
To give a hand to each." 

The mere fact that they pretended to be most exclusive, brought 
many foolish followers, as they meant it to do. 

"The Walrus and the Carpenter 
Walked on a mile or so," — 

The Walrus's speech, lines 3-8 on page 33, which is absolute 
nonsense, should be read as if it contained the essence of all 
wisdom. These words are often quoted by public speakers, by 
way of introduction to their real subject. 

Which was the greater hypocrite, the Walrus or the Carpenter? 
Before answering this, read the words of the Walrus and the Car- 
penter, and note their actions in the last five stanzas. 

After studying the poem in this way, read it again to the chil- 
dren, before requiring them to read it. 

Some Experiences of Baron Munchausen. Page 36. 

Baron Munchausen was the pretended author of a volume of 
travels filled with the most fantastic fictions. The stories are 
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characterized by audacious and incredible incidents all related 
T/ith the utmost gravity of manner. 

After pupils have read this story silently, assist them to point 
out the topsy-turvy situations, — the bears attacking the bee, the 
hatchet flying upward, etc. 

Note the long journey to the moon for the recovery of such a 
trifle as a hatchet. The baron gets out of one difiiculty only to 
be confronted by another, in some surprising and unexpected 
manner. This rapid succession of adventures and escapes furnishes 
the greatest entertainment of the stories. 

The Rainbow Snake. Pa^re 40. 

This Indian l^end told in poetic form is taken from Myths of 
the Red Children by Gilbert L. Wilson. It is one of those tales 
of the beginnings of things which make the lore of primitive 
peoples so charming. 

Read the poenl to the children. Ask them what suggested the 
legend to the Indians. Show them that the primitive mind is 
prone to explain all unknown phenomena in terms of known 
things to which they have a real or fancied similarity. Thus, 
the rainbow by its form suggested a snake, and the sky from its 
color is called ice, from which the falling particles are snow in 
winter and rain in summer. 

The Troubles of a Lazy Little Boy. Page 43. 

What boy has not made a wish similar to that made by the lazy 
little boy in the story? He made it, of course, without thinking 
of the consequences that would result if his wish should come true. 

Pupils should read the story silently as seat work, then aloud 
in the class. Assign it to be read in parts with pupils taking the 
parts of the various characters, the teacher reading the narrative 
and descriptive parts. Finally, dramatize it. 

To select the jury, place m a box a number of slips of paper, — 
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twelve of which are marked with small circles to represent dew- 
drops. Blindfold a child to represent the Bat. As he draws out 
each slip of paper, he calls the name of some child in the' class. 
If the paper has a circle on it, the child named must e&rve on 
the jury. If the paper is blank, the child named does not serve. 

Lead pupils to see, through discussion, that everything that 
happened to the little boy was only the logical result of his lazy 
wish. Perhaps pupils will discover that many of the things which 
they themselves at the time actually think they desire would not 
be so pleasant in their consequences should the desires be fulfilled. 

The pleasure that lies in honest labor is oiten. not realized by 
children. Draw their attention to the fact that the little boy 
finally dpcided that he liked to work, and complained that when 
he did not do his own work "everything went wrong." 

The Mock Turtle's Story. Page 62. 

Here is another selection from Alice in Wonderland, that 
will be read with deUght by pupils, because of the burlesque on 
school subjects. 

Have pupils make a list of the school subjects which are 
parodied by the Mock Tiu'tle's course of study, as follows : 

Reefing and Writhing — Reading and Writing. 

Ambition, Distraction, Ugfification, and Derision — Addition, 
Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division. 

Mystery — History. 

Seaography — Geography. 

DrawUng — l)rawing. 

Stretching — Sketching. 

Fainting in Coils — Painting in Oils. 

Laughing and Grief — Latin and Greek. 

See that children appreciate the ludicrousness of the Mock Turtle's 
heavy grief and sadness where there is no apparent cause for it. 
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CHAPTER TWO 

The Opposite Side ob^ Things 

Every one is familiar with the sajdng that there are two sides 
to every question. Comparatively few people, however, have 
formed the habit of seriously trying to see clearly any viewpoint 
other than their own. 

The content of this chapter illustrates in various ways the fact 
that the opposite side is often well worth seeing. In some stories 
the disastrous result of refusing to consider another's opinion is 
the theme, in others the opposite side of things is made apparent 
by turning the tables and placing a character in the position of the 
opposite party. 

Pupils should be able to see and appreciate both sides of the 
question in each of the stories. They should be able to see the 
weak and the strong points of each view, and wherever practical 
should be asked to express an opinion as to which side is right. 
The lesson of the chapter should be emphasized throughout, and 
pupils should leave it with the feeling that they themselves will 
avoid many mistakes in Ufe by giving careful attention to the 
opposite side of things. 

The Lark and the Rook. Page 59. 

ft 

Two very different modes of Ufe are here depicted. The rook, 
who is a braggart and a loafer, cannot see any pleasure -in the 
opposite type of life led by the lark. He thinks the sweeter and 
more modest existence of the lark is a subject of pity, the lark's 
"dewy meadow'' is to him only the ''cold, damp ground" and 
the sweet minstrelsy of the lark is not to be compared with his 
own noisy cawing. Children will be quick to judge between the 
two, and will draw the correct conclusion that the noisy swaggerer 
does not lead a life of which to be proud. 
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The Emperor's New Clothes. Page 61. 

The two rogues in this story were entirely safe from exposm'e. 
They could be perfectly sure that no one would endanger his 
reputation or his position by declaring the truth about them. So 
the entire city, from the emperor himself down to the people in 
the streets, was drawn into a most ridiculous web of pretense. 

The story may well be dramatized, the children going through 
the whole pantomime of weaving, cutting, and sewing just as the 
pretended tailors did in the story. 

Did the emperor find out, as he expected, who in his empire 
were clever and who were dunces? Did he not in reality discover 
that they all, including himself, were dunces? 

Both Sides of the Shield. Page 69. 

Many a dispute would be avoided if people before taking a de- 
cided stand would take the trouble to look at the question from 
the other person's viewpoint. In this story two knights engaged 
in a furious combat which resulted in injury to both, because each 
was sure that the partial view which he had of the object in dispute 
was the only right one. 

Have the story read silently as seat work, then aloud in class. 
Ask such questions in addition to those in the pupils' book as will 
bring out the utter foolishness of the quarrel. Make the applica- 
tion to daily life by some concrete instances with which the chil- 
dren are acquainted. Encourage the children to form the habit 
of withholding judgment until after they have asked themselves, 
"Have I looked at both sides of the shield?" 

The Lost Camel. Page 72. 

In this story the merchants caused themselves much trouble, 
chagrin, and loss of valuable time by jumping to a conclusion be- 
fore hearing all of the story. The judge was more dehberate in 
forming a judgment and his decision was the correct one. 
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The story is written in diaic^ue form and should be so read, the 
pupils taking the different parts and suiting action and expression 
to the words. 



The Chareoal Burner who became a Eiiight. Page 77. 

In this story the charcoal burner saw the. king in two r61es ; 
in the first part, the king is a lost wanderer dependent upon Ralph 
for aid and shelter ; in the second part, the tables are turned and 
the charcoal burner is entirely at the mercy of the king. His bluff 
self-assurance turns to embarrassment and dismay at this "opposite 
side of things." 

Two modes of life, two codes of courtesy are contrasted. The 
churl met what to him was the king's lack of courtesy by rough 
blows ; the king rewarded Ralph's roughness by gentle treatment. 

Read the story with the pupils, having them look up carefully 
all unusual words and helping them to understand their meaning. 
Stimulate extended discussion of the contrasts brought out in the 
story. Ask pupils to point out the traits of character in Charles 
which seem kingly, and those in Ralph's character which seem 
characteristic of the roughly-bred peasant. Why did the king 
think that Ralph would make a good knight? 

Parts of the story may well be dramatized. 



Peter Ae Great uid the Deserter. Page 92. 

Prepare for this lesson by telling the children stories about Peter 
the Great and the things which he did for Russia, in shipbuilding 
and commerce, education, etc. Dwell on his democratic spirit 
and his eagerness to know at first-hand the details of all the reforms 
which he advocated for his coimtry. Contrast his attitude with tha4i 
of other Russian rulers as an explanation of the slow development 
of the Russian nation. 

Assign the parts to different children and haye the story read 
as a dialogue at sight. It will be easy to tell from their expression 
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how well they understand what they are reading, and to get a 
clew to the words and sentences which need study. 

The character of Peter should be carefully consid^ed. Explain 
to pupils the harsh conditions under which soldiers in the Russian 
army were forced to live, and bring out the fact that Stanmitz 
was forced into the army against his will. Peter was broad- 
minded enough to recognize these conditions and did not punish 
the deserter as any other czar would have done. 

Call attention also to the attitude of the commanding ofiScer 
who immediately became very humble when he discovered that 
his deserting soldier stood high in th^' favor of the czar. 

Glooskap «nd the Winter Giant. Page 103. 

The Indian legends, of which there are a great number, are 
wholesome and delightful. Every school library should contain 
some volumes of these tales. There are several volumes by 
Gilbert L. Wilson from whose Myths of the Red Children this 
story of Glooskap is taken. 

The reading of this tale will present few difficulties. The 
language is simple and well within the understanding of fifth grade 
children. 

The interpretation also is simple. It is the age-long struggle 
between Summer and Winter. Glooskap was charmed (numbed 
or possibly frozen) by Winter. He got his revenge by bringing 
Summer who was powerful enough to cause Winter to melt away 
and disappear. 

A Noble Deed. Page 108. 

The greatest value of this selection is to teach the meaning of 
the word ''noble." This meaning should be made the subject of 
sufficient discussion to fix it in the minds of pupils. We are in 
general too much accustomed to use the word as the two sons who 
first told their stories understood it. Mere honesty, bravery, 
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generosity, etc., while very good and desirable qualities in them- 
selves, should not be called noble. 

The third son's act was the expression of a soul which not only 
could forgive, but which could do good in repayment for evil, 
forego an opportunity to revenge himself upon a helpless enemy, — 
in fact, entirely submerge self in warding off danger from another. 
It is an act of which only persons of high character are capable. 

Carefully avoid the error into which pupils will readily fall, of 
believing that this particular act is the only one which can be 
called noble. Ask pupils to suggest instances which they consider 
noble deeds and have the class pass judgment upon them. Make 
sure that their decisions are correct. 

The Boy Captive. Page 112. 

Early American history is rich in such stories as this. In many 
instances white people, both children and adults, were adopted into 
Indian tribes, and many of them spent the remainder of their lives 
among the savages. Some of thege stories told or read to the 
children will make an excellent preparation for this particular story. 

The story should be read aloud as sight reading, stopping to call 
attention to the cruelty of the savages toward the weak and their 
characteristic admiration for the strong and brave. 

Children will wonder at Aaron's loss of speech and its sudden 
restoration. Such occurrences have, however, actually happened 
and are the result of severe nervous tension or of shock. 

They will also probably raise the question why the Indians trusted 
Aaron to make one of them in the attack on his own home. This 
may be explained by the fact that they believed the ceremony of 
adoption, the change of name, and the Indian dress and warpaint 
had changed the boy into an Indian, and that, in the three years 
which had passed, he had forgotten his former people and sur- 
roundings. 
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A Desperate Ride. Page 118. 

The archives of all wars contain long lists of men who were 
erroneously reported as killed. The casualty lists published during 
the World War contained many such names, and for a time there 
was published a daily list of corrections. However, many cor- 
rections are never made, and others are made too late to prevent 
much sorrow and even tragedy. 

How an instance of this kind nearly resulted in Ufe-long sorrow 
for two people is told in this story of the Revolution. Albert, 
fired by patriotism, leaves all for the service of his country and is 
falsely reported dead. His stay-at-home brother enjoys every- 
thing which -Albert sacrificed, — his home, his horse, and was even 
about to marry Albert's betrothed. 

The two brothers are the "opposite sides.'* After reading the 
story carefully, have the children work out the contrasts between 
them. Albert is a man of courage and action who sacrificed 
comfort and home to endure the hardship of prison and the terror 
of battle. He did not hesitate to court danger. His escape was 
made by a thrilling dash. Ernest is a stay-at-home, confining his 
activities to speech-making, willing to profit by his brother's mis- 
fortune, shaken by fear when Albert returns. There is room to 
suspect that he was in reality secretly pleased at the news of his 
brother's death. 

Children will at once admire the one character and despise the 
other, and will feel that Ernest got only his just deserts when he 
took his brother's place in prison. 

The Minstrel Boy. Page 123. 

This Uttle Irish song is full of the spirit of the Emerald Isle. 
Read it to the pupils, bringing out clearly the feeUng in each 
sentence. The boy, a singer, loving his island home, girds on his 
father's sword to help repel the invader who would enslave his 
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people. He carries his harp on his back as he goes into battle. 
Dying, he destroys the harp that it may "never sound in slavery." 
- The sentiment is typical of the impulsive, liberty-loving Irish 
people. 

A Strange Witness. Page 124. 

Neddy saw two very opposite sides of life — the bright side on 
Mr. Morton's farm and the dark side as the property of the peddler 
in London. Which he Uked the better and why, he tells in his own 
words. 

Read the story with the pupils, helping them with the strange 

words and expressions. Note the opposite effects of kindness and 

» 

brutality upon the donkey. Drive home the lesson of kindness 
to animals which the story implies, showing its reward in love and 
better service. Have children point out all the places in the story 
where kindness shown the donkey by different people secured the 
animal's confidence and obedience. In what one instance did ap- 
parent kindness fail? Why? 

CHAPTER THREE 

"They are that City's Shining Spires we Travel to" 

Poetry, patriotism, heroism, fairy stories form the content of this 

chapter. The stories are inspirational, of the sort that will make 

« 

pupils thrill with the desire to be and do. They are visions of 
glorious possibilities for the future, which should attend all young 
people on their journey into the unknown years which lie ahead 
of them. 

The Trufh Speaker. Page 137. 

Prepare for this lesson by a talk about the many instances of 
narrow escapes from capture which took place during the Revolu- 
tionary War. Emphasize the fact that many of these escapes 
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were made through the exercise of sharp wits and often through 
deception. In wartime deceiving the enemy is not considered 
a dishonest thing. 

Read the story with the children, stopping to make clear the 
pictiu'es which are most striking, — the man pleading with the child 
to tell the falsehood which he thought would save him, the queer 
hiding-place under the cloth, the frightened little girl surrounded 
by enemy soldiers, etc. 

Show how the innocent and entirely truthful answers of the child 
actually deceived the British. They, in reality, outwitted them- 
selves by misinterpreting her answers to their questions. Get 
pupils to imagine what would have been Hetty's answer if the 
soldiers had asked her the direct question where her cousin 
was. 

Lead pupils in a discussion of the probability of Griswold's 
escape if Hetty had agreed to tell the lie and so allowed him to 
continue his flight. They will agree that his pursuers were so very 
close on his heels that he would probably have been overtaken 
It will be apparent that Hetty's scruples for the truth resulted 
much better than the falsehood would have done. 

Harvest Song. Page 142. 

This jingling melody is full to the brim with the joy of the 
harvest. Its pictures are clear and vivid. Note how few words 
are used to bring out each detail of the harvest scene. 

Read the poem to the children. Ask them to construct in their 
own words the pictures which it suggests. Get them to point 
out all the evidences of happiness which are found in the poem. 
Are there any jarring notes? 

Note that all the movements are sprightly, all people are singing, 
all unpleasantness is forgotten. The sound of the sickle is music. 

Children should memorize the verses. 
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Heroism of a Miner. P&ge 144 

In order to understand the situation which confronted the two 
miners the children must know something about the details of the 
arrangement of the mine. Describe to them the narrow shaft 
nmning deep down into the mine, the basket which was drawn up 
and down in the shaft by a rope and windlass, and which was the 
only means of entering or leaving the mine, the charge of powder, 
called the "shot,'' and the slow-match or fuse by which it was fired. 

Call attention to the manner in which the miners cut the fuse 
shorter. Pupils will probably be able to guess that a spark caused 
by the two stones striking together ignited the fuse. 

Will's heroism is the climax of the story. Ask pupils to put 
into words why they think he was a hero. Compare his act with 
other types of heroic deeds, — notably those in which the hero had 
a chance to escape by exercising bravery or strength. Will could 
only wait helplessly for the end. Which is harder to do? 

The Soldier's Reprieve. Pag^e 146. 

Make this a Lincoln lesson. Tell the children a number of stories 
about Lincoln, illustrating his sympathy and kindness of heart. 

Tell the children also about the strictness of army discipline 
and the great necessity for its being so. Point out that a sentinel 
who sleeps at his post endangers the safety of the whole army 
and so possibly of his country. The children should have the 
feeling that in general the sentence of death is not too severe a 
penalty for this offense. 

It is best for the teacher to read this story first. Bring out in 
your reading the father's sorrow, his resignation, Bennie's lack of 
bitterness over his sentence. Blossom's brAve journey, the deep 
himian sympathy of Lincoln, the happiness of all at the end. 

The circumstances upon which the President based his pardon 
must be carefully emphasized. The children must see that the 
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case was unusual, and that Bennie's offense was not due to neglect 
of duty or to carelessness, but entirely to exhaustion. Show how 
Bennie's resignation and that of iis father had an influence with 
the President, as proving the loyalty of both and their devotion 
to their country. 

Lastly dwell at length upon the character of Lincoln, bringing 
out his justice, his kindness, his eagerness to discover an excuse 
for setting aside the harshness of military discipline in order to 
show mercy. Show that these characteristics and others of a 
similar nature are marks of a truly great man. 

The Rescue of flie Garrison. Pag^e 154. 

Very little time need be given to this story. A brief reading 
will bring out the point of the sketch, the device by which the 
women saved their husbands' lives and brought peace and friend- 
ship instead of enmity and war. 

First Grenadier of France. Page 157. 

There can never be too many stories of courage and cool in- 
telligence exercised for the love and defense of country. This 
story of heroism from our sister republic illustrates well the spirit 
which has made France immortal and has enabled her to hurl back 
the invader from her soil. 

Assign the story for silent seat-reading. Encourage pupils to 
look up all the words which they do not fully understand. 

For class discussions^ after making sure that the class fully 
appreciates the remarkable accomplishment of La Tour, draw a 
comparison between his courage and the cowardice of the original 
garrison. Call attention also to the fact that La Tour made use 
of his brains as well as of his courage in determining that he could 
hold the tower as long as there was any necessity for so doing. 

Discuss also the ceremony at roll call which was kept up for so 
long after the death of the grenadier. Emphasize the fact that 
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this is an unusual proceeding, and make clear to pupils the deep 
honor which the ceremony paid to a man who was modest and 
unassuming while rendering a valuable service to his country. 

Sir Galahad. Page 165. 

Sir Galahad, the purest of all the knights of King Arthur's 
court, spent much of his life in search of the Holy Grail, the cup 
from which Christ drank at the Last Supper. Legend has it 
that he was the only knight who succeeded in the quest. 

Our poem is an abridgment of Tennyson's "Sir Galahad." 
Considerable help will need to be given by the teacher before 
some of the lines, can be understood by the children. 

The first three stanzas describe a tournament. The teacher 
must carefully explain to pupils the nature of a tournament and 
describe to them in detail the manner of carrying it out. This 
description will be of much interest to pupils at this age. A vivid 
description of a tournament is found in Ivanhoe and it may be 
read to the class in connection with this poem. 

But Sir Galahad's life was not all fighting. Sometimes he saw 
visions sent from heaven to encourage him in his quest. Stanzas 
four and five describe such a vision, which encouraged him to ride on, 
in spite of difficulties and dangers, until he accomplished his object. 

LitOe Giffen. Page 167. 

Here is the tale of a Confederate boy soldier in our own Civil 
War. The young hero, wounded by grapeshot on the battlefield 
and afflicted with gangrene in the hospital, is given up to die by 
the surgeons. Friends took him and nursed him through weary 
months while his indomitable will brought him back to health. 

How bitter the fighting had been when he received his woimd is 
tersely told in the captain's letter. 

Note Giffen's eagerness to be back in the fight when his com- 
rades were again hard pressed. What he did when he joined 
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Johnston is left to the reader's imagination. What happened to 
him is also left to conjecture, although the guessing is made easy 
by the brief sentence, "He did not write." 

In the last stanza the author tells of the depth of his admiration 
for the boy. Had he the authority to confer knighthood, the highest 
honors at his command should be bestowed upon little Giffen. 

The poem should be read aloud by the teacher, the children 
following the reading in their own books. The more difficult 
passages should be discussed and explained by the pupils them- 
selves, with help from the teacher only where necessary. They 
will be able to understand most of the poem without assistance. 

The Heart of the Bruce. Page 169. 

The teacher should read carefully the historical sketch which 
precedes the poem. The children should be made familiar with 
this sketch before reading the ballad. The story is told by one 
of James' followers. 

Before any detailed study of the poem is begun, the entire 
ballad should be read aloud by the teacher, the children keeping 
place on their books. 

Note carefully the changes in speakers throughout the poem. 
The question, "Who is speaking?" should be asked at every 
change in the dialogue. 

Read the poem in parts, the teacher reading the narrative and 
different children reading the conversation. The poem is chiefly 
valuable for its history and the picture of old Scottish customs and 
beliefs. 



The Village Blacksmith. Page 185. 

After the children have read the poem silently, read it to them. 
Try in your reading to make them see the pictures as the author 
describes them. The questions in their book will bring out the 
thought sufficiently. 
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This is one of the best pictures that we have of the dignity of 
humble place in the world. This thought must be carefully em- 
phasized in the discussion. 

Reverence. Page 188. 

This lesson on rudeness and cruelty is one that should be taught 
very carefully and effectively. Preaching to children should al- 
ways be avoided. The best results will be secured by stimulating 
class discussions, getting the children to do the talking and cultivat- 
ing a public opinion which is opposed to the undesirable habits. 

The reading of this selection may be followed by a resolve on 
the part of pupils to practice courtesy, and a definite plan may be 
adopted for giving each other assistance by calling attention to 
all rudeness which occm-s in the school. The lesson is of value 
only as it can be worked out in practice. 

The Queen's Pardon. Page 192. 

Children are always interested in tales about kings and queens. 
This story has all the interest of fiction, but has the added merit 
of furnishing an introduction to English history. 

James II should be discussed at some length, — the teacher 
telling or reading to the children the facts regarding his tyrannical 
reign, his banishment, and the accession of William and Mary 
to the throne. The attempts made to overthrow the new rulers 
and place James again on the throne will lead up to the story of 
Lord Preston as told here. 

The story is so simple that it will be readily understood by the 
children. The appeal that touched the heart of the queen was 
the only one that could have moved her, and no one but Lucy 
could have accomplished this result. 

The scene between Lucy and the queen offers exceptional 
dramatic possibilities and should be dramatized with more than 
ordinary study and preparation. 
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The Bed Thread of Courage. Page 200. 

Tliis simple story of heroism shows that even people of a very 
low order of civilization recognize and admire courage even when 
displayed by an enemy. 

A vivid understanding of this story depends largely upon grasp- 
ing the description of the scene of the fight. The reading of such 
descriptions usually makes a vague impression upon children. The 
teacher should make sure, by diagrams or map drawing, that pupils 
see clearly just how the sergeant and his party became separated 
from the army, where they found the Hillsmen intrenched, and the 
difficulty of the ground over which they charged. 

The Brave Cabin Boy. Page 203. 

A keen understanding of the dangers and difficulties to be over- 
come is always necessary to an adequate appreciation of any deed 
of valor. In this story, the teacher must make certain that the 
pupils see clearly in imagination the various details of the scene. 

The stormy sea made swimming very difficult and dangerous, 
the thick cloud of smoke made it impossible to see the other ships 
and therefore it was necessary for the boy to grope about blindly 
until he chanced upon another of the fleet, and the shot and shell 
flying thick made the danger of being killed in the water very great. 

A striking lesson in patriotism is taught by the boy's refusal 
to accept the reward and his declaration that he ''didn't do the 
job for money," but for the love of the flag. Added interest is 
given to the story by the fact that it is a true incident in the life 
of a man who afterwards became famous. 

Idtfle Daylight. Page 207. 

All children deUght in this type of fairy story, in which the good 
gifts bestowed upon the princess at her christening are marred 
by the malicious gift of an evil fairy, and this causes much suiBfering 
and unhappiness until the prince comes into the story and breaks 
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the evil spell. The story should be read for enjoyment and 
recreation, without analysis or serious study. 

What the Old Man Does is Always Right. Page 229. 

This is a folk story which cannot fail to be amusing. Have it 
read rapidly, to prevent any break in the continuity of the events. 
The charm of the plot will carry through to the end, without much 
assistance from the teacher. Little discussion will be required. 
The story has served its purpose when it amuses its readers. 

The Greedy Shepherd. Page 23a. 

An obvious lesson regarding the treatment of animals is em- 
bodied in this story. Clutch and Kind are types of men common 
in every conmiunity. Clutch is grasping and greedy, while Kind 
is all that his name implies. 

This story, like the two stories immediately preceding, should 
be read rapidly and connectedly, stopping only to emphasize the 
opposite traits of character in the two brothers. After the read- 
ing, a simple statement by pupils of the lesson which they get 
from it should close the discussion. 

CHAPTER FOUR 

Hero Stories 
King Horn. Page 251. 

This story is based on one of the oldest ballads and most popular 
tales of Scotland. King Horn, a gest in over fifteen hundred short 
verses, is preserved in three manuscripts and dates back to the 
thirteenth century. Certain incidents in the story — the ex- 
change of magic tokens, the long absence, the unlooked-for return 
in disguise, the dropping of the token into the wine cup — are found 
in many of the old romantic tales and ballads. 

Read the following stanzas from the original ballad to the 
pupils and have them find the paragraphs in the story that relate 
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the same events. These lines will give the pupils an idea of ballad 
form, and the story will impress upon them the need of filling in 
the picture or event that the ballad simply suggests. 

" She's gien to him a diamond ring, 
With seven bright diamonds set therein. 

'''When this ring grows pale and wan, 
You may know by it my love is gone.' 

''One day as he looked his ring upon. 
He saw the diamonds pale and wan.'' 

The story has been written so that it may easily be read in 
dialogue form, or dramatized by the pupils. 

The Outlaw Murray. Pag^e 263. 

The Scottish ballad which suggested this story was well known 
throughout Scotland before the seventeenth century. It has been 
called the Scottish Robin Hood. The pupils will be interested to 
note this parallel and to observe wherein the two tales differ. 
There seems to be no historical foimdation for this ballad. 

Have the pupils read this story in dialogue form and dramatize 
it. With appropriate costumes, the tale is well suited to an out- 
of-door performance. 

Sir Patrick Spens. Pag^e 276. 

It seems fitting that the reading of ballad stories should be 
followed by a story in real ballad form. " Sir Patrick Spens," is 
one of the most popular Scottish ballads. Opinions differ regard- 
ing its historical foundation. The following story is most gen- 
erally accepted. Margaret, daughter of Alexander III, King of 
Scotland, was married in 1281, to Eric, King of Norway. She 
was conducted to her husband, "brought home,'' August, 1281, 
by Sir Patrick Spens and other Scottish noblemen. They had 
expected to spend the winter in Norway; but, resenting the 
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inhospitable speeches of the lords of Norway, they set out, de- 
spite the dangers of the wintry seas, to return to their own land. 
Their vessel was wrecked and every man on board was drowned. 

Tell the pupils the story of the ballad, then read it, to give them 
the ballad rhythm and swing, before having them read it. 

Note the omission of words or parts of words in each stanza, 
as: (1) he said, or the king said; (2) Who; (3) who. Let the 
pupils find omissions in the remaining stanzas. A study of these 
omissions is necessary to make certain that the pupils are getting 
connected thought and narrative from the ballad. 

Have the pupils retell the story of the ballad in narrative form, 
using ** King Horn '' and ** The Outlaw Murray '' as models. 

Three scenes from the story thus produced may be given in 
dialogue form: (1) In the king's castle; (2) on the seashore 
when Sir Patrick receives the king's message and prepares for the 
voyage; (3) at the court of Noroway when the Scottish nobles, 
insulted by their churlish hosts, take their leave. If the ballad 
is dramatized, have the above scenes enacted. End the story by 
having the last three stanzas of the ballad read aloud. 

V 

To a Doughboy. Pag^e 281. 

Read this poem to the pupils before having them read it for 
themselves. Then let them study it silently with the aid of the 
questions in their book. Finally have it read aloud by pupils 
until they can read it with expression. 

The poem gives a vivid picture of the spirit of the fifty thou- 
sand American boys who went keenly into battle, died a glorious 
death, and now lie buried on the hillsides of France. 

Capturing a Torpedo. Page 283. 

This story was written and published during the World War. 
Names and places are therefore carefully disguised, in order not 
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to give any information that might be of use to the enemy. The 
way in which this is done is a good illustration of the effect of 
censorship upon all the publications of the time. 
^ This story tells of one of the innumerable heroic deeds performed 
by American soldiers and sailors in the war. It should be used as a 
patriotic^ lesson and should awaken a thrill of patriotism in every 
boy and girl who reads it. 

Prepare for the reading by a discussion of the submarine and 
its manner of doing its work. Be sure that the pupils have a clear 
idea of the use of the periscope, conning tower, etc., and that they 
realize keenly the difficulties of detecting the presence of the 
U-boat, and the extreme menace which these undersea craft 
offered to all ships. The children will then have a lively sense 
of the responsibility which the man on lookout carried. 

Jacky Smith's coolness, his quickness of thought and action, 
and his unhesrtating risk of life for the safety of the fleet are 
characteristic of the spirit of the American fighting man. 

Poppies. Page 296. 

Be certain that the pupils get the pictures as clearly as possible, 
— first the sunny, peaceful summer day ; then the bombardment 
tearing great holes in the fields of flowers; next the charge, the 
soldiers dashing across the flowery fields, carrying poppies in their 
helmets ; then the last scene where the bruised and broken poppies 
keep watch over the dead who fell during the charge. 

The beauty rather than the sadness of the poem should be 
dwelt upon. 

Three Brave Musketeers. Page 297. 

A vivid picture of a World War battle can be got from this 
story, — the artillery preparation to destroy the enemy's defenses, 
the lumbering tanks, the suspense of waiting for the signal to 
go " over the top," the gallant charge, the smoke barrage sent 
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out to confuse the attackers. One has only to add the airplan< 
droning overhead to complete the picture. 

The pupils will be interested in the sketches given in the ac 
count of " Pershing's one hundred heroes " of these three brav- 
musketeers, — Sergeant Alan Louis Eggers, of Sunmiit, N. J. 
Sergeant John C. Latham, an Englishman, and Corporal Ton 
O'Shea of Summit, N. J. Their spirit of self-sacrifice and gener 
osity should be emphasized in teaching this selection. 

Full Directions. Page 304. 

Two pictures are here given. In the first the orderly miUtar 
neatness of clothes and packs showed that the poilus or Frencl 
soldiers were coming from camp > their fearless, determined £a;ce 
indicated that the front, with its duties and dangers, lay befor 
them. 

In the second picture note the contrast in the condition of th 
clothes and packs. Now the faces — weary, yet bright with th 
sense of duty well and bravely performed — are clearly those c 
men returning from the trenches. 

Thus the face of the poiluy says the poet, is like a compass c 
signboard, and one can tell at a glance in which direction froi 
them lay the fighting front. 

Nobility. Page 306. 

Before calUng on the pupils to read this poem, read it to thei 
so as to bring out the meaning. Then take it up, stanza by stanzj 
discussing the meaning and asking the pupils to put it in their ow 
words. . 

Read in connection with it, " A Noble Deed," on page 10; 
This selection offers an excellent opportunity to review and di 
cuss the stories of kind and brave deeds in the second, third, ar 
fourth chapters. 
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